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HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS 


Emerson College Magazine. 


Vou. XVII. NoveEMBER, 1908. No. 1. 


DAKOTA PRAIRIES. 


Prairies, I sing of the prairies, 
Of the teeming Dakota plains, 
Treeless, potential, triumphant, 
Bursting with sun-ripened grain! 


I sing of the unflecked sunshine 

Of this good, strong, wind-swept soil, 
Of the great, gray, luminous night-time, 
After the long day of toil. 


I sing of the glad, glad springtime, 

Of wild roses—a wilderness gay, 

Of the meadows all welling with lark-song, 
Of the vast, turquois dome of the day. 


I sing of the pioneer people, 

Of the strong-hewn men, vision-clear, 

Of the lithe-limbed, deep-bosomed women, 
Of the tall, sturdy children they rear. 


Prairies, [ sing of the prairies! 

A toast now—and every man stand— 
A toast to the prairies triumphant, 
To the dauntless Dakota land! 


—F. H. Koch, ’03. 
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Faculty Department. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS. 


“His hand was on the lever laid, 
His oil-can soothed the worrying cranks, 
His whistle waked the snowbound grade, 
His fog-horn cut the reeking Banks.” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


The paternal ancestors of Harry S. Ross came from 
Storneway in the New Hebrides,—that northern land of 
strong, sea-faring Scotchmen which William Black has im- 
mortalized in “The Princess of Thule.” His mother’s people 
were New Englanders, and her strong admirable traits com- 
bined with the Scotch characteristics of his father were mani- 
fested in the boy who was born in East Haddam, Conn., in 
1868. 

The boyhood of Mr Ross was spent in this little Connecti- 
cut town, where his life was partly of the sea and of the land. 
Kast Haddam, being on the river, does considerable shipping, 
and the boy soon became actively interested in following the 
sea. At other times he worked on the farms about, and so the 
years went by, until Mr. Ross was twenty years of age. 

At that time he was at last able to see his way clear to go 
to Oberlin, Ohio, where he went through the preparatory 
school and did three years of college work, earning, all the 
while, every dollar he had. After a year of absence from 
Oberlin, Mr. Ross intended to return, but turned instead to 
Emerson College of Oratory, where he was graduated in 
1897. While a student, both in Oberlin, and at Emerson, he 
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was very popular and took an active interest in all phases of 
college life. As president of his class, as orator, as manager 
of The Emerson College Magazine, as an inmate of Mr. South- 
wick’s home in.Danvers he finished his education. 

On his graduation he went as professor in English and elo- 
cution to Worcester Academy, and after three years his labor 
was recognized in his appointment as master of English. In 
1905 Mr. Ross was made the first assistant to Dr. D. W. Aber- 
crombie, the principal, in whose absence he was acting prin- 
cipal. 

In 1902, while travelling in Europe, Mr. Ross met Miss 
Ella McDuffee, who was then a teacher in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Their line of travel coincided, and the two parties joined forces, 
journeying through Italy, Holland, Belgium and France, 
tramping through the passes and over the mountains together. 
The next year, Europe was again visited by two enthusiasts, 
but this time Mrs. Ross took the place of Miss McDuffee. 
The honeymoon was spent in England, Scotland and Wales, 
where both Mr. and Mrs. Ross have numerous friends and 
relatives. 

Last May Mr. Ross became Dean of Emerson and is even 
now generally loved. Let us tell you what the Worcester 
boys said of him after his years of service there, and you will 
understand the spirit of the man about whom it is said: 

“Eleven years ago next September, the returning boys found 
among the new instructors one whose strong, manly physique 
and kindly sympathetic face attracted them at once. As they 
met him in the class room, they found their first impressions 
confirmed by the living human interest with which he invested 
the works set for study, and the enthusiasm for the best in 
literature that unconsciously, but surely and steadily flowed 
from teacher to pupil. A subject, often before considered dry 
and uninviting, became transfigured, and appeared in a new 
guise. English became a popular course. When he met them 
one by one in the chapel and they mounted the platform to 
rehearse the dreaded declamation, under the spell of his sym- 
pathy and inspiration the art of elocution took on a new mean- 
ing. Many a boy had a new impulse come into his life from 
the bond established in these rehearsals, and the final presenta- 
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tion before the school. Under this sure personal touch, the 
work of elocution in the Academy steadily moved forward, and 
a higher and higher tide-mark was reached at successive Dex- 
ter prize contents. The school consequently made a deeper 
imprint on the people of the city, many of whom came into 
contact with its work only on those occasions. 

But in a school like ours, the teacher’s influence extends 
for outside his department. The dormitory transgressor 
found in him a kind judge and a wise counsellor. The little 
homesick prep would snuggle into bed with him his first night, 
and the big senior would talk over his life plans long after the 
lights of the school were out. The boy with a taste for read- 
ing would find in his study just the book that the present need 
required, and the discouraged plodder received the hearty word 
or the slap of good fellowship that gave him new energy 
and determination. The athletes learned to know him as their 
best interests, and ever prompt to frown on the mean and the 
unfair. 

His associates on the faculty grew to highly prize his ster- 
ling qualities and his true friendship. The people of the city felt 
his influence, and realized that his hand and voice could be 
counted upon. in the various enterprises for good. Growing 
ever in the esteem of those in authority in the school, he 
stepped easily and naturally into the seat of our absent prin- 
cipal, and successfully piloted the craft through a year’s 
voyage. 

During all these years his old friends have kept their eyes 
upon him, and now his old school enviously claims its own. 
He goes from us to devote himself to his chosen work, to that 
task for which he left his early career and for which he has 
especially prepared himself. It is not for us to lament our 
loss; it is rather our duty, as it is surely our pleasure, to bid 
him godspeed in his new and enlarged field. We cannot forget 
him; we know he never will forget us. But when, in the years 
to come we catch sight of the bright face we shall be sure of 
finding in his glance and in the cordial handshake a continua- 
tion of the good will and inspired sympathy that has been to 
us one of the blessings of our association with him and with 
Worcester Academy.” 
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PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Among those who in years past have gone out from Emer- 
son, there are few who in looking back, do not emphasize most 
frequently that Emerson College of Oratory has meant to them 
a school of life, of the broader view, of the inward enrichment 
and of higher vision. ‘They will tell you that Emerson stands 
for character and efficiency, and they will tell you that while 
efficiency is ever striven for in every stage and plane of prepa- 
ration and by insistence upon the best technique, by most care- 
ful attention and all the conditions that make for efficiency in 
the class room and upon the platform, today, that over and 
able all is the recognition that man expresses according to 
what he is, that one’s art can rise no higher than himself, that 
to elevate the art one must elevate the artist who creates it. 

The purpose of Emerson College of Oratory is to develop 
the sources of power, not only to imitate its manifestations. 
Many have come here to have their voices trained,— and they 
learned that the voice is the reporter of the man, of his phy- 
sical, emotional, intellectual and spiritual states, that to clear 
the stream, one must purify the fountain. They came to ob- 
tain grace and presence, and they found that grace of body is 
largely an outward visible manifestation of a spiritual state, 
and that presence is the sign manual of a balanced, well-round- 
ed personality. They came to learn the technique of interpre- 
tation, and they learned it, but they found themselves plunged 
and bathed in great literature with all the vast vision and 
awakened perception and appreciation in which orator and 
artist moves and has his being. They came to get what they 
could for themselves, and they found by the most practical, and 
not to be ignored demonstration, that to receive they must 
give—give—give, that helpfulness of spirit, not in sentiment 
merely, but in daily, hourly application is the condition of the 
understanding of another, and is the condition of one’s own 
spirit, without which appeal fails and influence is never borne. 
This is, in small part, what they discovered at Emerson. 
When they first heard it within our walls they could not fully 
grasp it. Some of them felt it as a sort of religious and senti- 


(no) 
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mental superfluity quite unnecessary in the attainment of what 
they sought; and some as a vagary which would ever befog 
and hinder their mastery of technique. They found it a condi- 
tion, immutable as the law of graduation, and the degree of 
their obedience has largely measured their subsequent success. 

In a letter, a few days ago, a letter from an Emersonian, 
I found this sentence “Above all else that Emerson did for me 
was the development of a sense of responsibility.” I have 
taken that as the key-word with which to start the year— 
“Personal Responsibility.” '! 

The aim of education has been defined as the enlarging 
and enriching and uplifting of the whole nature of man. That 
is good, but perhaps too indefinite to become much of a work- 
ing force. Let me venture a definition of my own. The end 
of education is the development of an enlightened responsibil- 
ity for others. As it is now conceded that education means 
development and not merely acquisition, I am inclined to think 
that this definition will hold. If a man have not this en- 
lightened responsibility, surely is he not educated—that is, de- 
veloped, even though stuffed full of erudition. Responsibility 
needs enlightment to save the man from the danger of narrow- 
ness, but enlightment without responsibility is always ineffi- 
cient, often dangerous. Responsibility makes all virtue effec- 
tual. It is the brawn and muscle of character. Education im- 
peratively demands a developed, intelligent sense of account- 
ability for one’s self and his relationships,—for others and to 
others. In its more limited sense it is the first thing to be 
sought in training; in the larger ethical and spiritual relations 


_ itis also the last. It is both the corner-stone and key-stone in 


education. It is the vital principle of training. If I can give 
one impulse that will quicken this sense of accountability right 
here in our school work and life, I shall do more than in all 
my teaching of the branches of study during the whole three 


» years’ course. No more hopeless thing can be said of one man 


by another than “he lacks all sense of responsibility.” No 
more useless, dangerous student can remain in a school than 
an irresponsible one. Rudderless and crewless, he drifts about 
a derelict, a menace to navigation. 
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If you have come here without a purpose, responsibility 
will find you one. If your aspirations are high, but you have 
habits, which do not help you toward your goal, responsibility 
will straighten and steady them. If you have little sympathy, 
responsibility will grow it in you. If you are a grumbler, re- 
sponsibility will lay her hushing finger upon you and set you 
to work. If you have a petty, little, selfish ambition, she will 
take it from you, and give in its place an aspiration. If you 
would succeed in life—in any relation except that of a horrible 
example and a warning—develop responsibility. If you can- 
not do this go away and die, first apologizing to the world for 
ever having been born. 

Responsibility thus being the cornerstone of character, 
success and usefulness, and the dominant motive in the best 
education, we shall aid you in its development by its exercise, | 
and that in every possible way. We shall place responsibi- ” 
lities upon you and hold you up to your best selves at all times. 
Your failings will not be blazoned forth save as an incentive. 
You will be helped, but neither flattered nor coddled. Yous 
will be given your work and expected to do it with just ac- 
countability to yourself, your fellow students and your College. 

But the truth we would impress fellow-students, is that this 
place is, by your own election, your place in which to make — 
the most of yourselves. And with your entrance into this 
school community, as upon your entrance into any community, 
there comes,—whether you at first recognize it or not,—a duty 
to the community in which you live. You become your 
“brother’s keeper.” These fellow students are under your’ 
charge. If they do not do well, it your affair as well as theirs 
and ours. These are your teachers. If they do not always 
give you of their best, help them and compel them to do so. 
This is now your school. Her success and her fame have been 
built up the life and work of your predecessors. Her pros- 
perity and honor are now in your keeping. All you are or ever 
can be worth to your community, to the world, is your in- 
fluence.!\ This truth runs through all home life, school life, 
church life, civic life. For it there is no escape for one who 
would be educated to manhood or womanhood,—no escape 
save in failure. 
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The responsible student is not only good but good for 
something. He is not disturbed by the popular notion that 
he was born too early or born too late, and might have succeed- 
ed if he had come upon the stage of activity either somewhere 
in the golden past or in the good time coming. With him, the 
lucky time is now. He knows of the inequalities, class dis- 
tinctions, lack of opportunity which often hinder us from be- 
coming what we would be in the world, but he knows that in 
school life there are no such limitations. Nothing stands in 
the way of the individual becoming what he should be— 
nothing outside of himself. 

The responsible student is a sincere truth seeker. Knowing 
that greater than art is the man who makes the art, his work 
will be honest and without pretense. He knows that if he 
expresses what he is “he will want to be what he ought to be.” 

The responsible student guards carefully his habits—those 
architects of character and fortune. If he looks abroad and 
sees some genius, whose fame he would gladly emulate, weak- 
ened or degraded by some evil habit, he considers how much 
more the man, how much whiter the memory, could that be 
blotted out; nor does he commit the fashionable absurdity of 
seeking to attain greatness by taking on the weaknesses and 
limitations of the great. 

The responsible student does not waste time and expect to 
mysteriously reap harvests which he has never sown. He 
would as soon waste cents and expect to have dollars. He 
feels that the only possible place for him during class hours is 
in his class. He knows the value of “redeeming time.” 

The responsible student is faithful in his preparation and 
never neglects detail. He knows that real genius never des- 
pises details, that Napoleon the Great, won as often by his 
thorough personal knowledge and command of all the minu- 
tiae of the art of war, as by the brilliancy of his conceptions. 
The responsible student is certain that a perfect whole must 
consist of perfect parts, nor seeks a “mere general effect,” only 
to reach a general muddiness. He knows that if he is ever 
faithful to the right means, he may in the wisdom of a perfect 
trust leave the results with God. 
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The first consciousness of responsibility is naturally the 
sense of the importance of one’s own example, of walking up- 
rightly in the eyes of men and before the face of God. One 
feels that he is responsible for making the most of what has 
been given him of talent and opportunity. But with this new 
responsibility for self, comes quickly a broader and more en- 
riching sense of responsibility in one’s relationships. He is 
“his brother’s keeper.” Now can he no longer crowd down 
the man upon his right nor trip him on the left. No longer 
can he follow the path of a selfish ambition. He sees, as an 
eminent writer has put it, that “the higher that path ascends, 
the more difficult it becomes, until at last it terminates in some 
elevation too narrow for friendship, too steep for safety, too 
sharp for repose, and where the occupant, above the sympathy 
of men and below the friendship of angels, resembles in the 
solitude if not in the depth of his sufferings, a Prometheus 
chained to the Causcasian rock.” And in this growing sense of 
responsibility for his brother’s welfare, ambition gives place to 
emulation. 

To succeed on a few occasions as an orator succeeds, one 
must have the power of an orator. This involves knowledge 
and purpose. Knowledge of the technicalities of speech is but 
a part, and the smaller part. The larger part is knowledge of 
the common chords of human hearts, their needs, passions, 
struggles, aspirations which may be known only by him 
who has that sympathetic insight learned by knowing and help- 
ing others. He must be helpful, helpful, and after that,—help- 
ful. Purpose, which together with knowledge in the great 
orator, constitutes his power, is born of assumed responsibility 
for their thinking and feeling and acting. The history of all 
oratory from Demosthenes to Phillips and Beecher, proves that 
responsibility is the life-blood of all true oratory 

There are many who believe in the verbs “help” and 
“serve,” to whom these are always intransitive verbs, ever pas- 
sive—never active. Such people are all ready to be served and 
be helped and be loved. They appropriate service and affec- 
tion as a right and straightway annex the one who extends 
these as so much personal property. Then they weigh and 
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measure this affection, and take its temperature day by day. 
“Are you sure dear you are not a little cooler in your feeling 
than once you were?” Or, “do you love one as much this morn- 
ing as you did last Wednesday afternoon?’ ‘They spend so 
much time in probing others that they forget,their own duties, 
and drive away that which they would secure. “To have 
friends,” says the philosopher, “one must be friends.” One 
must serve if he would be served, be helpful in heart and lovely 
in spirit if he would be helped and loved. *" Doing for others is 
the only way of educating yourself to a sense of responsibility 
with its blessings and its power. Yes, and doing “for the least 
of these,” encouraging, helping, watching, feeling responsible 
for their right thinking and doing and growth. " 

It is precisely the presence or absence of this enlightened 
responsibility, with what it involves in its practical and spirit- 
ual manifestations, which determines success or failure of your 
whole life here and everywhere.. No man or woman is good 
for anything in any department of life without it. No kitchen 
scullion can earn her wages without it; no farm hand be worth 
his. No clerk can get promotion until responsibility has made 
his employer’s interests his own. No machinist may become 
a locomotive engineer without it; no wearer of gay uniform is 
a true soldier whose country’s honor is not dear as heart’s 
blood. No priest, devoid of the sense of responsibility for the 
souls of men may perform the sacred function without blas- 
phemy. No real teaching can exist without it. No resident is 
truly a citizen until heart and mind bear their burden of his 
city’s welfare. He who dodges responsibility is a coward, a 
cynic and a whimperer. The animal who evinces it is most 
human; the human without it is nearest to the brute.” All a 
man is worth to the world is his influence upon it, and intelli- 
gent responsibility determines the nature of that influence. It 
alone brings the true meaning into wifehood, fatherhood 
motherhood. It is the sunrise of a character and the afterglow 
of its memory. The harvests of Responsibility are the sorrows 
which hallow, and the loves which are the sunshine of the Soul. 
Responsibility for the thinking and acting of others is the life- 
blood of oratory. Responsibility, mother of every Heroism, 
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consummate flower of Love. Every philanthropy in its per- 
fume, every martyrdom its crown of glory,—its very incarna- 
tion on Him, who died that we may live. It showers bless- 
ings upon earth and holds the keys to Heaven. 

My reason for introducing and emphasizing this thought 
today is that I want you to start right, and when I say “you” 
I mean myself, all of us. Let your personal motto be responsi- 
bility for the well being of your bodies and their tenants, for 
your conduct and influence, for your fellow workers, and the 
least among them; for your division, your class; for the honor 
of your college. We shall, under God, hold you to your very 
best, and you must so hold us. 

'\Now out of this sense of responsibility spring inevitably — 
ideals, one’s own ideals, not rainbows that light another’s sky. | 
According to a man’s own ideals so is he, and the true ideal of || 
each man is not the standard of another, but the attainment of 
his potential self, that uttermost which God gave him of possi- 
bilities.. This is his work. “Man is not made,” says Goethe, 
“to solve the problem of the universe, but to find out what he 
has to do.” Each one is responsible for the use of his talents, 
be they one or fifty. If you are strong, you will do strong 
things, if you are weak you can but do weak things, if you are 
true you will do right things. If you can help and serve there 
will surely be a place for you, for the world is too selfish to let 
alone any who can serve and help. 

Personal progress is of two kinds ; outward in achievement 
and power and reputation; inward in strength, sweetness and 
light. We can attain to this inward progress by doing each 
day’s work as well as we can. ' Weare to seek not the reforma-- 
tion of the world, so much as the reformation of ourselves in 
relation to the world; and in the measure of our success, even 
as to the pebble falling into the pool causes ever growing 
circles, will our influence widen until it touches the remotest 
shore. It is not how much we do as how we do it which chief- 
ly concerns us. Capacity and opportunity often regulate the 
first. The last is ever of ourselves and in our own keeping. If 
we do well what we can, straightway do we find we can yet do 
more, and thus do we ever become more and more ourselves— 
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I mean our greater selves. According to man’s ideals, so he 
is he. A man sometimes borrows ideals so high that he knows 
he can never attain to them, and his hand is palsied and his 
heart fails him and he does nothing. But such ideals are of 
imitation of another’s career and success and fame. Responsi- 
bility necessitates and credits ideals of your own. ‘They 
neither fade nor mock. And though our footsteps may falter, 
and the weakness of our flesh prevail at times over the strength 
of the spirit, and we may pray: 


“Not what I did, but what I strove to do; 
And though the ripe ears be sadly few 
Thou wilt accept my sheaves.” 


Yet these ideals mark ever the true self, keeping white and 
high above the mire of life. Your true ideal is yourself subli- 
mated; and the only road to its attainment is the road of re- 
sponsibility. Fellow students, men and women of Emerson, 
will ye take the way! HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE CLOCKS. 


It may be of great importance to consider what. message 
you can get from the clock in your room. The wrong kind of a 
clock may hinder your work greatly. 

There is the tall, dignified, sober, old, conservative clock 
that drawls out, all the livelong day and night that rather 
soothing, calming message, 


“T -i-c-k T-o-c-k 
‘“‘T-i-ck T-o-c-k.”’ 


which seems to say, 


“D-o-n-’-t W-o-r-k 
D-o-n-’-t W-o-r-k.” 


and surrendering to its subtle influence you don’t work, don’t 
work, don’t work. Days go by, and lessons are unprepared, 
tasks neglected, important things left undone, while nearer and 
nearer comes the judgment day of examinations. 

It might be better to heed the message of the cheap little 
ninety-eight cents clock, which alert and active says, 


+ Click, Click; 
Click, Click.” 


morning noon, and night, ’till you seem to feel its spirit, and to 
hear it say in a sharp and stirring manner 


“Get There 
Get There 
Get There 
Get There.” 


Hear ye, therefore, students, the Parable of the Clocks! 


A. A. STOCKDALE. 
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THE NEW HUMANISM. 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. 
(A review by Jessie Eldridge Southwick.) 


“The New Humanism” gives us a comprehensive setting 
forth of the tendencies and potentialities of human life. The 
first chapter advises as to the method of approach to this most 
important of all subjects:—and is entitled, “The Scientific 
Study of the Higher Human Life.” 

Our author shows how the development of human thought 
has led from the simplest generalizations concerning the 
mechanical facts of the “inorganic” world,—thro’ the higher 
phases of the organic—each step presenting the problem of 
new elements impossible to include in the previous generaliza- 
tions. Progressing thro’ biology and psychology—we now 
are struggling with the great problems of sociology, the 
science of human life, and the bearing of its influences from 
within and without. Mr. Griggs believes that we may study 
in the light of history the tendencies of humanity to such effect 
that from their vantage ground the perspective may reveal to 
us what may be reckoned with in the tides of human affairs; 
and what laws govern the growth of character and institutions. 
The peculiar emphasis laid upon the open mind; the recogni- 
tion of the as yet unfamiliar forces we have to deal with in 
each higher step we attempt to include, gives a principle of 
progress often wanting in the attempted definition and orderly 
classification of any range of facts. The possibility of thus 
drawing an ever larger circle takes away the usual effect of 
limitation and finality so depressing to an aspiring mind. 

Mr. Griggs perceives the genius of his age and embodies 
it, speaks for it—and so is listened to eagerly by thousands 
who value the interpretation of life and are sincere. What- 
ever may be beyond the present knowledge of man, he paves 
the way for in his simple and masterful statement of the true 
attitude of the personal soul, i. e., the ever affirming, ever 
poised, ever reforming in the light of endless progress the 
statement of one’s creed of life, always including the truth of 
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yesterday in the light of today’s vision, remembering that clear 
statement is the sifting of comprehended truth, and that ever 
beyond is the infinite vista of that as yet but apprehended and 
the ‘half visions of the thing appreciated but not yet grasped. 
No faith can be offended by this attitude, all hope remains 
still to be realized; and reality is the watchword of this teach- 
er. All faiths involving the acceptance of a prescribed theory 
of things, must be based upon authority—and while reverence 
for the great who are beyond us, and a listening ear for all 
their teachings will admit all light we can receive, and help us 
to find the further path, yet the acceptance as final of that 
which is based only upon evidence from others knowledge or 
understanding does not befit the divine kingship of the individ- 
ual soul. Humility is quite compatible with the sincerity 
which refuses the final adoption of anything not arrived at on 
one’s own path. We may appreciate what we are told, we 
may report what we have heard: but we may only teach that 
which we ourselves see. We may deny nothing which is not 
obviously to us—an obstruction to truth and progress—we 
may affirm nothing but the truth we see. We might advocate 
that which contributes to the fund of true life, even tho’ its 
particular claims to finality and exclusive truth should be dis- 
criminated against. This teacher makes us aware that faith 
does not consist in the adoption of and dependence on some or 
any one theory of the universe: but is expressed in its true 
quality when we perceive that because wisdom, eternal pro- 
gress and justice are at the heart of our own consciousness 
therefore the Divine purpose must include the ultimate realiza- 
tion of these states of being; and that whatever the successive 
stages of this revelation to the human spirit—the path is that 
of reality—the absolute recognition of what is and the abso- 
lute fidelity to the highest one sees at each step of the way. 
With Mr. Griggs, the term “scientific study” does not 
mean the reduction of all new experience to the formulations 
and nomenclature of already defined ranges of fact and under- 
stood law; but the method of proceedure which builds upon all 
past achievement the new platform of today’s vision and ever 
leaves the open way upward from that. Trust in the absolute 
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sanity of the universe, the potential beauty and infinite mean- 
ing of every fact and force of life characterizes our author; 
and bravely facing life as it is—he seeks to find the golden 
grain of the truth which saves, amid the chaff of ignorance and 
perversion. The redemption of life which is the active avenue 
of the soul’s expression as it struggles upward—this is the 
cry of our advocate for human holiness. The achievement we 
are bidden to is attainable only thro’ consecrated will, the only 
force whereby man may adjust himself to the incitement of 
the universe and know the voice of God in his own heart thro’ 
righteous living. 

By virtue of the common consciousness of humanity— 
the echo of all man’s aspirations is found in the individual 
spirit—if he will but listen well and do not plunge impulsively 
away from poise at the first strong throb of one note—a single 
note—or set of tones strained out of harmony with the whole 
great symphony of life, becomes discordant—and thro’ dis- 
tortions becomes evil—evil is departure from harmonious rela- 
tion to the sum of things. Each individual by virtue of his 
kinship with the whole may attain the fulfillment of his sphere 
by affirmation—in speech and action and by listening well. 
Since we may know, it is our responsibility that we do avail 
ourselves of every recognized means of knowledge and hasten 
to express that which we find of truth. Since the penalty of 
neglect is loss of the light:—most terrible of punishments. 
While we still strive, many failures may still lead us to final 
victory—we may but “fall to rise; be baffled to fight better.” 
It would seem that all religion testifies to the truth of this 
position, see the parable of the neglected talents, told by 
Christ. Then the precept: “If ye live the life ye shall know 
the doctrine.” “Knock and it shall be opened unto you; ask 
and ye shall receive; seek and ye shall find.” . Ever it is the 
affirmation that is required. 

The sacrifice of another may avail to open the way, to 
reveal the truth, to bring to us the opportunity, but we must 
“do the will of the Father’—the “Father which is in heaven” — 
“which is within you’—within us, every one. 

The theory of salvation which implies the substitution of 
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another’s will and action for ours is immoral and against the 
vital ethics taught by every prophet and savior that has spoken 
to man. 

-This may be the reason that we despise nothing so much 
in another as the begging attitude of a lazy will. In our edu- 
cation more and more we are to incite the will to the affirma- 
tion of what is best; to lessen as we may the unjust burdens 
poor, struggling, blind humanity have put upon each other. 
The lift of encouragement and the healing might of love 
and compassion we may,—must give, but God no man can give 
nor ever has given any substitute for the reaction and power 
and compassion we may,—must give, but God nor man can give 
give nor ever has given any substitute for the reaction and 
power of the individual will, God’s gift from Himself to man. 
We need each other, yes, for tenderness, for encouragement, 
for the help that may turn the scale at times, for the interplay 
of all those great forces of life which are the atmosphere we 
must breathe to live. But after all, “each must go alone” in 
his endeavor to focus in himself the meaning of the universe. 

Our author shows us that the most wonderful thing and 
sacred in the universe of countless stars and unifying law, is 
the human spirit which conceives all this and reflects in its 
deeper consciousness the purposes of the Infinite. 

Man is a mirror of God and it is this which he has tried 
to express in all the concepts of divine things; he has striven 
to express it in philosophy, religion, art, the tracing out of 
laws called science, and love, which reaches the plane of 
beneficent giving, without terms of calculation or desire of pos- 
session. The aspiration of worthiness and the desire to bless 
keep sweet the heart and heal with tenderness all wounds the 
blind world can inflict. 

Mr. Griggs seems to illuminate the rational meanings of 
life and find its divine possibilities thro’ progress and develop- 
ment, showing the laws of tendency, the results of experience 
in character, and the dynamic power of ideals. He shows us 
that reform must come thro’ education and growth; and can- 
not be brought about thro’ sudden effort, unless the growth 
has been accomplished. By changing people’s ideals and in- 
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ducing action according thereto shall the world be lifted stage 
‘by stage to the higher expression of life in better institutions 
and attitudes of individuals. 

Whatever may be one’s belief regarding the actual plan 
of the universe or the method of manifestation of spirit in the 
life behind the veil of the objective world, it is evident that an 
exposition of the tendencies shown in history, art, philosophy, 
religion and human nature as revealed in personal life—such 
as this teacher brings to us is the practical avenue to the 
realization of truth in the moral world and is the basis of 
thought for the solution of the immediate problems of life, 
which precede in importance all phases of speculation and 
belief. 

The quality of truth once seen and expressed in the per- 
sonal attitude toward life, infinite progress becomes possible, 
and ever widening vision, ever broadening conception of rela- 
tionship and unity. 

If this bit of consciousness which we call “I” is the “divine 
ego’’—the masterful essence of God,—the god within,—then 
Mr. Griggs’ conception of the majesty and infinite significance 
of the individual being is the touchstone of power and purity 
and love. The illumined consciousness of the inspired man 
knows itself one with the Infinite—“one with the revolution of 
the stars,” says Emerson. To awaken men to the conscious- 
ness of the infinitude of life and its sacredness when affirmed 
in relation to the soul of things—“the sum of things”—this is 
the mission of such a teacher. To awaken greatness in others, 
not to appropriate greatness to himself, in this, his aim, we see 
the spirit of all seers of truth; to call forth the kingly con- 
sciousness of higher selfhood; not to arrogate authority to him- 
self—this is his badge of greatness:—to lead the way urging 
the multitude to follow. The absence of formalism and the 
perception of law—the absence of finalities and the joy of 
infinite becoming, in fuller realization of harmony with all, 
and the transfiguration of the customary and commonplace. 
This is the influence poured forth in such stintless measure in 
one; and we in petty consciousness cling to formulas and 
the aspiration expressed here. The heart of all religions is 
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rules, while the great law is unheeded. ’Tis not in forms and 
ceremonies but is consecration of which these may be the 
temporary expressions, but the soul passes quickly out from 
imprisonment and ever frames itself anew in other forms. Mr. 
Griggs shows us that that which is formulated is completed— 
a portion of the truth—never the whole, but this stretches 
infinite before us that we may drink its ever deepening light. 
True freedom is in the liberation of consciousness from the 
pain of littleness and in untrammeled action expressing the 
highest truth perceived. 

The second chapter gives us the Evolution of Personality 
—showing how progression from primitive forms of conscious- 
ness has broadened the relations and deepened the conscious- 
ness of men. Primitive instincts are general, right on a low or 
primary plane and closer to the disposition of the animal. 
As the humanizing process goes on sympathy broadens and the 
significance of life deepens, and the spirit awakens to selfcon- 
scious affirmation. It would seem as though the universal 
spirit first breathed upon things and they grew according to 
natural laws, then it breathed through things and they moved 
and differentiated in their action and individual consciousness 
stirred within the general and differentiation was emphasized 
—at length the individual consciousness awakes to feel itself 
akin to the heart of all and finally will be aware of its unity 
with the spirit of all—God—“in whom we live and move and 
have our being.” The broadening consciousness and the deep- 
ening “content” of life shall lift us from constrained action to 
selfdirected striving; and the bloom of every effort shall be 
larger freedom, until the individual will, in the joy of harmony 
with the soul of things, shall spring aloft in radiant and tri- 
umphment affirmation of truth. And so on and on thro’ 
infinite spheres of progression. It is in the light of the higher 
development always that we are able to perceive the meaning 
and potentiality of the incipient life—the germ. Mr. Griggs 
emphasizes everywhere the truth that the first and lowest 
manifestation of a trait in human character is not to be the 
limiting of the significance of its higher manifestation; but 
the higher phase illumines the potency, hidden in the begin- 
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ning, as the acorn can only be appreciated when we have seen 
the developed oak. So it is the highest human consciousness 
that must illumine its simpler beginnings, and by appreciation 
of the progress already made we may divine the infinite possi- 
bilities yet to be unfolded in the eternal path of the soul’s 
destiny. 

Throughout this work we feel increasingly the truth pri- 
marily affirmed, that personality is the significant center of the 
universe, and man’s highest consciousness is the God center 
around which the shifting phases of changeful time ever re- 
volves. At the center is peace and the concept of eternity, and 
it is only in the light of the eternal that the facts of life be- 
come divine. As Emerson says:—“When a man lives with 
God, his voice shall be as sweet as the murmur of the brook 
and the rustle of the corn.” 

Each person may assimilate to himself the meaning of all 
life thro’ sympathy and understanding of the many, whom 
he may know vitally in consecrated personal relationships 
and widely in the records of history, the revelations of art and 
the announcements of truth that endure through the sifting 
test of time. 

The message of each awakened soul heard across the 
ages, or recognized in its own time by the answering con- 
sciousness of waiting aspiration, may be taken up into the 
individual consciousness and as the capacity of appreciation 
grows the realization of life becomes stupendous. Surely the 
individual soul is the mirror of the universe and every act 
impregnated with the quality of this higher consciousness 
becomes a spring of inspiration felt as a life-giving force by 
all who are touched by its influence. Surely this is the secret 
of the orator’s “magnetism,” the artist’s power, the very pres- 
ence of those who live constantly in the light of the spirit. It 
is felt even by the foolish who do not understand it, and if not 
misused by one who has attained (and indeed then it would 
become lost) it quickens and uplifts even those who are blind 
to its meaning; for the finer the quality of the power the 
intensity of which results in moving influence, the greater its 
tendency to infuse aspiration, or to awaken it, in those who 
are touched by it. 
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I have thought that personal development thro’ expres- 
sion should have as its basis the understanding of spiritual 
ethics as indicated in the unfolding, balancing and clarifying 
treatment of this author, who in Moral Education comprehen- 
sively applies to training the principles indicated in The New 
Humanism. 

If the evolution of personality is toward wider apprecia- 
tion of life in its diverse and complex types of manifestation 
and in the deepening “content” or significance of the simple 
realities of life itself; and if “art is another way of life,’ as 
I firmly believe it is, the peculiar avenue of man’s activity 
where the ideal is realizable in fuller consciousness than may 
be attained thro’ actions less stimulating to the imagination. 
Then the reverent and systematic personal interpretation of 
carefully selected types and ideals must furnish food for 
growth of character and command of attitude which would 
enable the dramatic artist to transform his own personality 
with much increased facility into higher and higher states 
of consciousness, and from these to finer expression of those 
states in life and action. The necessary condition preceding 
such result must be keen ethical appreciation of the lessons . 
of human life is shown in types studied, and in the power of 
dramatic realization on the phychological rather than the 
external or imitative side of characterization. Also a sincere 
and persistent effort to walk daily in the light of the spirit 
which may be awakened as the result of the synthetic grasp 
of the lessons learned thro’ the imaginative experience sc 
gained. Surely it is the dramatic instinct in humanity which 
enables any to fulfill the Golden Rule, the ability to put one’s 
self in the place of another and sympathize with the experi- 
ence his view-point gives. 

The ordinary limitation of the dramatic pursuit is the 
vacillating emotional over-activity induced by purposeless 
tasting of life in many phases, and failure to hold the individual 
will in active poise—thus many actors subject themselves to 
their parts instead of commanding them. Those who do this 
are mere “players” while the great are “interpreters” of hu- 
man character. Passivity of will is especially harmful in 
taking abnormal characters. 
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Once applying to our dramatic study this principle of 
discrimination we become true students of life, not tasters 
merely, and the dramatic artist should be increasingly able to 
live in attitde—whatever is once clearly, fully, seen and taken 
up into dramatic consciousness. Of course we must allow for 
the obstruction of habits which have some momentum, and 
this pressure must be overcome. Also the actual stuff of the 
personality must be made maleable and responsive to the will 
—but this must be done to.make an artist in expression. All 
he then has to do is to affirm himself in right ideals as soon 
as he comprehends them. Since the psychological grasp of 
an attitude promotes its consistent expression in any respon- 
sively cultured organism, when the mind concentrates under 
the motive of interpretation, then a trained will, a powerful 
imagination and an earnest heart may turn its accomplish- 
ment to account in the art of life, and resolutely maintain 
the right attitude when perceived. This must be no pretense 
—no “eye to the appearance,” it must include the willing- 
ness to seem what we are, until the moral heart of us affirms 
what we would be and the will must be directed to the thing 
itself, not to the opinion of the world. “We become like what 
we love,” if the love be unmixed with vanity. Even so, we 
have to recognize that we must exercise restraint; passive 
emotion often blinds—and desire plays tricks with the mind; 
so does fear. Then, too, inertia must be overcome. We must 
never exhibit ourselves, but must be content that our imper- 
fection may be seen until the higher revelation of our aspira- 
tion may have power to be born. This, I take it, is what Mr. 
Griggs means by “reality” in personal life—the sincere 
affirmation of the best we see. 

We shall often fail, even with the aids I have indicated, 
for dramatic appreciation but interprets life to us. And the 
personal life must struggle with the forces of inherent tend- 
ency, hereditary influence and the burning glass of person- 
ality which focuses the rays of desire in the possessive sense. 
But the will is the divine birthright, the precious gift of God, 
the only hope of men to rise by—with it we must make ne 
compromise—but purify it by affirmation of the highest, until 
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like the diamond, unyielding and full of light, it radiates truth 
and purity on all around. 

Ethical philosophy concrete in application must be the 
basis of this ‘soul culture. Not only must we apply ethical 
discrimination and feeling in our dramitic study, but more 
important still, we must apply dramatic appreciation and self- 
direction to the pursuance of the path of life as revealed in 
the light of ethical and spiritual philosophy. The Dynamic 
Character of Personal Ideals may be demonstrated thro’ fidel- 
ity to them. Mr. Griggs shows us that not only does the ideal 
if kept alive by effort and aspiration, ever tend to rend all 
obstructions and reveal its influence in all our living; but if 
indolently held, or neglected, it recedes from consciousness, 
becomes lost, and in its place denial hardens the heart and 
possesses the mind. If it be true that universal principles may 
be approached inductively thro’ any science, then deductively 
universal truth may be demonstrated thro’ any avenue of 
science, or art scientifically considered. Let us lift our art 
so long perverted to selfish indulgence up to the plane of 
ethical influence which shall move the world as only the appeal 
of art can (and oratoric eloquence is a part of it); to be in 
love with higher ideals and awake the consciousness of man 
to realization of its eternal birthright of love and wisdom. 

In the chapter on Positive and Negative Ideals, we see 
how necessary is the affirmation of the whole content of life. 
The abrogation of natural powers and the depreciation of uni- 
versal tendencies but degrades consciousness to a hopeless 
sense of unworthiness; and often produces reaction down- 
wards. It is consecration that we need; redemption from de- 
basement, of the whole “positive content” of human life. 

The Content of the Ideal Life—says Mr. Griggs must be 
a “rationalized and clarified unity” in which shall be ex- 
pressed all that we have been able to take up into ourselves 
from the study of history and all past revelations of the human 
spirit—‘‘affrmed or restrained by the independent conception 
of life.” 

We must remember that we can only be worth to another 
or others, that which we are worth to ourselves—and we must 
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avoid the “immoral self-sacrifice” which yields up the qualities 
of being and the oportunities of soul growth under the press- 
ing demand of selfishness or the ineffectual graspings of those 
who will not strive for themselves. 

Under the topic of Greek and Christian Ideals we are 
shown that as we “stand upon the vantage ground of the 
centuries” we may gather up the meanings of both the modern 
and the ancient world, and with the life of our spirit assimilate 
and unify the meanings of all; seeking to permeate life with 
the influence of highest spiritual aspiration while realizing in 
full, affirmative living—the whole meaning of the life which 
includes culture and keenest realization of activities. No 
one phase expresses the whole of life; but we must appre- 
hend the value of each and taking up into consciousness all 
these, allow their influence to become synthesized in the indi- 
vidual who thus growing will express the variety in unity of 
which the tree is a fitting symbol. To affirm oneself and 
appreciate all others is to utter one’s own message and hear 
all humanity. 

The significance of the Changing Ideals of Womanhood 
—is well considered; and we have the foundation for all true 
dignity of woman in the recognition of this truth. The con- 
servation of the sextype illumining with more spiritual sig- 
nificance whatever may be added to the affirmative disposi- 
tion of the stronger sex. I think we but flatter men and 
betray the inferiority we deny when we simply try to imitate 
them! If we are not inferior why should we abrogate our 
distinction? But it is profoundly true as our author indicates, 
that the human being is the same basis of both man and 
woman, in that they stand together and look out eye to eye 
upon the lessons of the ages—and the greatness of each is fully 
seen only when the mystic blend of qualities reflected from 
each type upon the other gives changeful lights, like the irri- 
descence caused by basic colors gleaming thro’ some veiling, 
outer tint. 

As for woman, the achievement of the whole possession 
of life involves much struggle against the limiting of old 
instincts and the narrow prejudice of those around who rebuke 
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and would thwart the flowering of new gifts. But we cannot 
go back! The outgrown chrysalis can never be replaced and 
in the pain of blunders in the new spheres of expression, and 
in the despair reflected by the higher vision, the loneliness of 
the new consciousness not rightly apprehended by our com- 
panions, we must toil on until the garment of the new life be 
woven to express the true spirit within! 

Under the Ethics of Social Reconstruction we are re- 
minded that progress means growth and cannot be accom- 
plished without accumulation of new elements of power thro’ 
the growth of new ideals. No device can set the old world 
in anew channel. One might as well propose to turn the cur- 
rent of Niagara with a dam built across the verge of its falls! 

The world has a measureless power of momentum and 
only by quietly making new channels for its energy to flow 
in may we induce its life to manifest in new fields. 

By encouraging all that is good—not narrowing our 
view to imagine that one line of effort alone can cover the 
wide area of need; by emphasizing the harmony of each indi- 
vidual life and remembering that what we are is of far more 
influence and importance than what we do or say, except these 
be an expression of that reality—-we may hope that consecra- 
tion and the endeavor to help may revolutonize the wrong and 
hasten the evolution of the divine; as the light of one individ- 
ual torch after another shall be added to the hierarchy of the 
Sons of Light—the Brotherhood of Souls—without an order— 
who shall hasten the coming of the heaven upon earth—in 
human life. 

The New Social Ideal is truly that of humanity’s cause, 
the knowledge that the welfare of all is the only welfare of 
each one—only the happiness we create may we inherit. We 
are coming to see that religion is life and not creed and dogma. 
The prophet of today must utter again, in language that the 
time can hear and understand—the truth embodied in some 
souls in every age—i. e.—to live for humanity is true life for 
each soul. “He that loseth (giveth) his life shall find it!” 
And since the over arrogance of dogma and “authority” has 
so long blighted the consciousness of divine selfhood in the 
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individual soul—the Prophet of today must seek no extraneous 
honors to give worldly weight to his appeal or hamper the 
freedom of individual choice and affirmation:—but content 
with the pre-eminence of influence through the truth alone, 
must be heard, and pass on, while the echoes of the message 
in each receptive heart awaken to hope and higher living. 
And so the gray dawn brightens as the rays of light multiply 
and those who are on the heights welcome the coming day. 
And so this is life! Cycle on cycle of each more fruitful 
days, and fuller realization of God’s love in the joy of infinite 
becoming. 4 dee 
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RECITALS. 


The ninth annual Recital Course of Emerson College 
was opened on Friday evening, October 16th, when Jessie 
Eldridge Southwick presented “Macbeth.” Mrs. Southwick 
is one of the foremost interpreters in America of this difficult 
tragedy, and she held her audience spellbound throughout the 
evening. The character delineation was especially good, and 
in the witch scenes Mrs. Southwick surpassed herself. 

On the folowing Friday evening President Southwick, for 
the first time, presented “King Lear.” An attempt to tell of 
the masterful treatment of the play, the strong, vivid way in 
which he dealt with so profound a subject, would be futile. 
We can only say that all who heard the President for the 
first time, were delighted, while those who had had the privi- 
lege before are eager for the next time. 

On October thirtieth we listened to Mrs. Dorothea 
Hoaglin Hayden’s interpretation of “The Sunken Bell,’ by 
Haupmann. Mrs. Hayden possesses a voice of rare beauty, 
together with a charming personality and attractive presence. 
Her reading was given with the literary setting of a desk. 

Walter Bradley Tripp in his inimitable nanner on Novem- 
her 6th brought us “Every Man in His Humor,” by Ben Jon- 
son. Humor was the word which characterized the evening's 
work, every character stood forth alive, and the merriment 
of the audience knew no bounds at each appearance of the 
distinguished Brainworm. It was a most scholarly and alto- 
gether entertaining bit of art. 

As the Magazine goes to press there are still two recitals 
remaining in the course. That of Foss Lampree Whitney on 
November 13th, when she will give us her interpretation of 
“The Servant in the House,” by Kennedy, and that on Novem- 
ber 20th of “My Lady’s Ring,’ by Alice Brown, the reader 
being Catherine Jewell Evarts. 

The Recital Course is looked forward to each year by the 
student body, and as the proceeds go to the Emerson College 
Scholarship fund, each student should do his part in packing 
Chickering Hall to the doors. 
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FACULTY NOTES. 


It is always interesting to know how our teachers spent 
the summer vacation, and so some of them have been waylaid 
in the halls and classrooms and made give an account of their 
sojournings. 


Briefly quoted you will find a resume of the doings of the 
faculty: 


President and Mrs. Southwick were busy conducting the 
Summer Schools in Boston and West Virginia throughout 
July. In June Mrs. Southwick read at Jordan Hall before an 
interested audience, composed of the delegates to the Conven- 
tion of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of America, then in 
session in Boston. 


Mr. Kenny—“Say that I spent by entire summer at Oak 
Bluffs, Mass., sailing my boat and playing with my little son.” 
He didn’t mention Mrs. Kenny—but we know she was there. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hicks enjoyed their vacation in Raymond, 
Maine. 


Little Mrs. Willard and big Mr. Willard also were recu- 
perating in the Maine woods. 


Lest some of these Maine enthusiasts should lose their 
way, Dr. Alden was at his post as a registered guide in the 
Maine woods. 


Mrs. Whitney—busy as usual—did Chatauqua work all 
summer. She appeared before audiences daily of many thou- 
sand people, and yet she comes back to us rested and better 
able to make us “ready” than ever before. 


In the White Mountains in June, at Summer School in 
July, resting in August, and camping in September—in brief, 
Miss Smith had a delightful vacation. 


In her home in Plymouth, N. H., Miss McQuesten drilled 
the high school pupils on their commencement work, and dur- 
ing the summer session of the Normal School she gave a 
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recital, choosing a miscellaneous program, which was heartily 
received. 


Mr. Gilbert spent’six weeks of his vacation at his summer 
home in Gloucester, Mass.; the latter part of the summer, Bar 
Harbor, Rockland and Portland Harbor, Maine, where inter- 
esting spots Mr. Gilbert found in which to rest and enjoy the 
vacation. 


Dr. Ward was not to be waylaid, so we can simply imag- 
ine that he at his usual summer home enjoyed things in his 
kindly, jovial way. 


Dr. and Mrs. Black—look in the December Magazine. 
Mr. Tripp—more later. 
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Student Department. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Note.—Early last April the students of Emerson College organized 
themselves into a Students’ Association, the idea being to control all 
matters belonging to the student body as a whole. This idea was 
embodied in the Association’s Constitution, which is here reproduced 
in its exact form. From it, you will note that there are only five mat- 
ters over which the association assumes control; all others are con- 
sidered as belonging either to a part of the student body or to the 
Faculty of the College. 


PREAMBLE. 


We, the Students of the Emerson College of Oratory, in 
mass-meeting assembled, in order to effect an organization 
with the view of bettering the relations between ourselves and 
furthering the interests of our College, do hereby adopt the 
following Constitution: 


ArT. I.—THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Sec. 1. Name—This organization shall be known as the 
Students’ Association of Emerson College of Oratory. 

Sec. 2. Membership—Every bona fide student of the Col- 
lege shall be a member of this Association and shall have a 
voice and vote therein. 

Sec. 3. Officers—The officers of this association shall be 
a President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer and Students’ 
Council. 

Sec. 4. Duties of Officers—(a). It shall be the duty of 
the President to preside at all meetings of the Association and 
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at all meetings of the Students’ Council, as hereinafter pro- 
vided for. 

(b). It shall be the duty of the Vice-President to act as 
President in case of the temporary absence or inability of the 
President. 

(c). It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to © 
keep a correct record of the proceedings of the Students’ As- 
sociation and of the Students’ Council, and to receive and keep 
all moneys belonging to the Association and to pay the same 
out only on the order of the President. On or before the first 
Tuesday in April of each year, he shall present to the Students’ 
Council for auditing and publication an itemized account of 
the receipts and disbursements made by him on behalf of the 
Association. 

Sec. 5. Impeachment—Any officer may be impeached and 
removed from office by a two-thirds vote of the Association. 


ArT. II.—FUNCTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Sec. 1. Publications—The Association shall assume con- 
trol of the Emerson College Magazine. 

(a). The Association shall elect an editor-in-chief, a 
college-news editor, and a business manager. 

(b). Each class shall elect from among its own number 
one associate editor. 

(c). Itshall be the duty of the Board of Editors to collect 
and prepare all literary matter for the Magazine, and to turn 
the same over to the business manager not later than the tenth 
of each school month. 

(d). It shall be the duty of the business manager to 
secure subscriptions and advertising, and to attend to all mat- 
ters pertaining to the printing and publication of the Maga- 
zine; provided, the present arrangement by which all students 
subscribe for the Magazine by the payment of a matriculation 
fee shall be continued. He shall receive as compensation for 
his services all net profits up to seventy-five dollars, and twen- 
ty-five per cent. of all above that amount; provided, that in no 
case shall he receive more than one hundred and fifty dollars. 
Not later that the first Tuesday of April of each year, he shall 
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submit to the Council for auditing and publication an itemized 
statement of all receipts and disbursements made in behalf 
of the Magazine, and he shall turn over to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association all funds received by him in excess of 
his remuneration, as hereinbefore provided for. 

Sec. 2. Book Store—The Association shall assume con- 
trol of the Book Store as soon as satisfactory SRA ah 
can be made with the proprietors. 

(a). As soon as such arrangements shall have been made, 
the Book Store shall be put under the control of a permanent 
board, known as the Co-operative Society, composed of the 
Registrar, Treasurer and Secretary of Emerson College, and 
one student elected by the Association. 

(b). The Society shall appoint any student, or students, 
that shall be necessary for the conduct of the Book Store. 
Each student so appointed shall receive such compensation for 
his services as the Society shall decide upon; provided, that in 
no case shall he receive more than one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars during one school year. 

(c). Not later than the first Tuesday of April of each 
year, the Society shall submit to the Students’ Council for 
auditing and publication a statement of all receipts and dis- 
bursements made on behalf of the Book Store, and shall turn 
over to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association all funds 
received by it; provided, all necessary expenses of the Society 
shall first be deducted; and, provided further, all funds neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the Book Store shall be reserved. 

Sec. 3. Entertainments—The Association shall assume 
control of all celebrations and entertainments given by the 
student-body as a whole, the arrangements to be made as here- 
inafter provided for. 

Sec. 4. Endowments—The Association, in conjunction 
with the Board of Trustees, shall assume control of the stu- 
dent endowment for Emerson College. 

(a). A committee, known as the Endowment Commit- 
tee, made up of two members from each class, shall be selected 
by the several classes. This committee shall be under the 
immediate direction of the Board of Trustees, and shall turn 
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over to the Board all donations received by it; provided, that 
all necessary expenses shall first be deducted. This Commit- 
tee shall report to the Students’ Council whenever called upon, 
and shall render a final report to the Association, concerning 
plans, expenses, and donations, at the Association’s regular 
meeting in April of each year. 

Sec. 5. Discipline—The Association shall assume con- 
trol of student discipline. 

(a). Any student charged with misconduct may be re- 
ported by his fellow to any member of the Students’ Council. 

(b). The member of the Council receiving such report 
shall, at his discretion, present it to the Council, which Council 
shall deal with it as hereinafter provided for. 

Sec. 6. Association Money—The net proceeds to the As- 
sociation arising from the management of the Magazine and 
the Book Store, or from any other source whatsoever, shall be 
used for no purpose except as provided for in this Constitution, 
or by vote of the Association. 


Art. III.—stTupDENTS’ COUNCIL. 


Sec. 1. Membership—There shall be a Students’ Council 
which shall consist of twelve members, three to be chosen 
by and from each of the four classes. The president of each 
class shall be one of its three representatives. 

Sec. 2. (a). Officers—The President of the Students’ 
Association shall be ex-officio President of the Council, but 
shall have no vote therein except in case of tie. 

(b). The Vice-President of the Students’ Association 
shall be ex-officio Vice-President of the Council, but shall have 
no vote therein. 

(c). The Secretary-Treasurer of the Students’ Associa- 
tion shall be ex-officio Secretary-Treasurer of the Council, but 
shall have no vote therein. 

Sec. 3. Powers—The Council shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure, and shall have such powers as are delegated to it 
by this Constitution and from time to time by the Students’ 
Association. 

Sec. 4. Duties—(a). The Council shall make such con- 
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tracts with the business manager of the Magazine and the Co- 
operative Society as shall be necessary, subject to the regula- 
tions provided in Art. II, Sec. 1 and 2. 

(b). The Council shall require such financial securities 
of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Students’ Association and 
of the business manager of the Magazine as shall be necessary, 
and shall furnish all proper securities for the conduct of the 
Book Store. 

(c). The Council shall submit and publish in the Maga- 
zine the acounts of the receipts and disbursements of the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Association, and of the business man- 
ager of the Magazine, and of the Co-operative Society, and 
shall see that all provisions of this Constitution relating there- 
to are observed. 

(d). The Council shall have control of arrangements for 
all entertainments and celebrations given by the student-body 
as a whole. 

(e). The Council shall sit as a court of investigation 
in all cases of misconduct reported to it by its members, and 
may, by unanimous vote, impose on the accused a penalty; 
provided, no penalty shall be imposed except that of repri- 
mand, or suspension or expulsion from the College; and, pro- 
vided further, that no penalty thus imposed shall be enforced 
except with the consent of the Management of the College. 

(f). The Council shall fill all vacancies that may occur 
in offices filled by the Association, and such appointees shall 
hold office until the next regular meeting of the Students’ 
Association, or until their successors are duly installed. 

(g). The Council shall collect from the several classes all 
funds necessary for the maintenance of the Students’ Associa- 
tion, other than those hereinbefore provided for. Each class 
shall pay an amount proportioned to the whole amount to be 
collected, as the membership of each class is respectively pro- 
portioned to the total membership of all classes. 


Art. [V.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


Sec. 1. Meetings of the Association—There shall be two 
regular meetings of the Students’ Association during each 
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school year. These meetings shall be held at two o’clock after- 
noon on the second Tuesday of October and April. In addi- 
tion to the regular meetings, the President shall call special 
meetings at such times as he may deem necessary or when- 
ever he shall be petitioned by seven members of the Students’ 
Council. The purpose of any special meeting shall be posted 
on the Students’ Bulletin Board at least one week prior to 
such meeting. 

Sec. 2. Quorum—A majority of all regular students shall 
constitute a quorum for business. 

Sec. 3. Rules—Roberts’ Rules of Order shall be the As- 
sociation’s parliamentary law of procedure. 

Sec. 4. Elections—(a). All officers to be elected by 
the Association shall be elected at the regular meeting in April, 
except as hereinbefore provided, and shall serve for the follow- 
ing school year, or until their successors shall be duly in- 
stalled. 

(b). The Magazine Board of each year shall constitute 
a nominating committee for the succeeding board, subject to 
revision by the Students’ Association. 

(c). The members of the Students’ Council, the associate 
editors of the Magazine, and the Endowment Committee, 
shall be elected by the several classes in separate meetings, not 
later than the Monday immediately preceding the second Tues- 
day in October of each year. 

Sec. 5. Amendments—This Constitution may be amended 
or suspénded at any meething of the Association by a two- 
thirds majority of all students present and voting; provided, 
that no proposed amendment shall be considered by the Asso- 
ciation unless signed by twenty-fie students and posted on the 
Students’ Bulletin Board at least one week prior to such meet- 
ings. 

NAGE URTR ED) (Chin); 
AGNES G. SMITH, 
EDNA H. THOMAS, 
BEIABE TH: MRE PPD, 
ANNIE A. FISHER. 


Constitutional Committee. 
Boston, Mass., April 21, 1908. 
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COLLEGE NEWS. 
THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The officers of the Association for the year 1908-1909 are: 
President—Gertrude Lawson, 1908. 
Vice-President—Luella Cook, 1909. 
Secretary-Treasurer—John Adams Taylor, 1909. 


You have before you the Constitution of the Students’ 
Association, which should prove of interest to every student 
in the College. Our organization has not been in existence 
very long, and it depends not only on the presiding officers 
and the Council, but the student body, both individually and 
collectively, to determine whether it shall live and be to the 
Students and the College what such an organization should be. 

From the Constitution you note that there are only two 
regular meetings of the Association during the year, but there 
is held each month at least one meeting of the Students’ 
Council. | 

The President and the Representatives from the several 
classes will gladly receive any suggestions or ideas from the 
students, alumni or friends, which might benefit or prove of 
interest to the student body at large, and will report same at 
the following meeting of the Council, where definite action 
may be taken. 

Let us hear from you! 


ENDOWMENT. 


A word to the Endowment Committee :— 

Remember the present year is fast nearing its close, and 
the opening of 1909 means something of, shall I say, Para- 
mount Importance to our Alma Mater. 

I understand those who pledged money in the Endow- 
ment Fund at that rousing mass meeting last April are only 
waiting for the proper opportunity to pay the same. Let 
each “get busy’ and see what may be accomplished before 
our Holiday vacation, which is close at hand. 


PRES. STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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YOUNG WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The members of the Y. W. C. A. came to the front on 
the opening day of College by giving a tea in way of welcome 
to the new students and began at once to “get acquainted.” 

On the following Friday a more formal reception was held 
for the newcomers, at the College rooms, President South- 
wick, Dean and Mrs. Ross, Mrs. Williard and Mrs. Hicks 
receiving. Room I was given up to dancing, and the old 
girls who came as escorts for the new were most gallant and 
attentive. 

If the five meetings that have already been held are a 
fair “sample” of what is to follow, this year promises te be 
an interesting one. We have had the privilege of listening 
to Dr. Dennison, and the Rev. Mr. Stockdale of the Union 
Church, and Mrs. Williard has been kind enough to reaa for 
us at one of the mere social meetings. Miss Martha Cecil 
of Wellesley College and Miss Mary Deiler of Boston Univ er- 
nity told us at the last meeting something of what is being 
done in the Y. W. C. A. departments at their respective col- 
leges. That we might further keep in touch with other organ- 
izations of this kind, representatives were sent to a Convention 
held at Radliffe of the New England Colleges for Women. 

The attendance at the meetings this year is larger than 
ever before and already over eighty students are enrolled as 
members. The prospect for the year is certainly a most en- 
couraging one. | 


SOCIETIES. 
CANADIAN CLUB. 


The members of the Canadian Club have returned from 
the long vacation strong in the spirit of unity, and have en- 
thusiastically determined to make this a banner year in the 
history of the Club. The officers are: 


- Honorary President—Mrs. Eben Charlton Black. 
President—Miss Margaret Fulton. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Winifred Sinclair. 
Magazine Correspondent—Miss Mildred Forbes. 
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Taking advantage of the glorious autumn weather, early . 
in October the Club enjoyed an excursion to Blue Hills. The 
wonderful view from that elevation will not soon be forgotten, 
and it was a unanimous vote that—in the words of President 
Southwick—we had indeed gained a fresh inspiration from our 
afternoon spent close to Nature’s heart. 

We extend a most cordial welcome to our new members, 
the Misses Colwell, Witter, Dobson and Creghan. 

On Saturday, October 31st, Miss Fulton entertained the 
Club at a dainty luncheon at her rooms on Batavia street. 

On the evening of November 3d, a merry crowd of Cana- 
dians, enjoyed the hospitality of Miss Mildred Forbes’ home 
in Jamaica Plain. The older members certainly improved this 
auspicious occasion, and the new recruits bore with true Cana- 
dian fortitude the rather strenuous initiation exercises which 
formed the principal feature of the evening. 

We are glad to have with us again Miss Elizabeth White 
’o7. Miss White is a charter member of the Canadian Club 
and has returned to her Alma Mater for the courses of the 
Post Graduate year. 


THE EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB. 

The Emerson College Club held its first meeting of the 
season at the home of its Alma Mater, November third. In 
response to the roll call members present gave quotations 
from John Greenleaf Whittier. Plans were discussed and a 
most pleasant and profitable year is promised. Later, re- 
freshments were served and a social hour enjoyed. 


GLEE CLUB. 
a ny 


CLASSES. 
08. 


There is no doubt that P. G. year is the best of all. We 
have a good class in every sense of the word—quantity ex- 
cellent; quality unexcelled. Ask any member of the Faculty! 
We are all truly in love with our work and the course is cer- 


s 
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tainly running smooth—one proverb shattered! Keep your 
eyes open and watch us shatter records! 

At our first meeting the following class officers were 
elected: 

President—Elizabeth Keppie. 

Vice-President—Margaret Fulton. 

Secretary—Grace Reed. 

Treasurer—Gertrude Lawson. 

Magazine Correspondent—Elizabeth C. White. 

08 is well represented in the teachers’ field—Emma Ross 
is at the Oklahoma State College, Stillwater, Okla.; Alice 
Simmons is teaching in the High School at Ulrichsville, O.; 
Mary Bean is at Forsyth, Ga., at the Bessie Tift College. The 
State Normal School at Farmville, Va., is to be congratulated 
upon having Agnes Smith on its faculty. Elizabeth Nickles 
is at Belham College, Jackson, Miss. Nellie Suter in Weather- 
ford, Texas, at the Texas Female Seminary. Ruth Hobart at 
the Dickenson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. Josephine Crich- 
ton sends glowing accounts of her success in studio work in 
her home town, Dartmouth, N. S. Beatrice Bannon is also 
in N. S. at the St. Bernard Seminary, Antigonish. Grace 
Garvin is at St. Mary’s Seminary, Scranton, Pa. Eva Grif- 
fith has opened a studio at Kingston, Ont. 

During the summer the following ’o8-ites did excellent 
work on the platform: 

Gertrude Lawson was the reader at a Midsummer Con- 
cert at Hardwick, Vt., where she won well deserved laurels, 
‘and at the Alumni Banquet at Montpelier Seminary she was 
obliged to respond to repeated encores. 

Grace Reed gave a recital at Thousand Isles which made 
us prouder than ever of her. 

Elizabeth Keppie won the hearts of every one in her 
enthusiastic audiences during her Nova Scotian tour. 

The little blind archer has not passed us by—and some 
of his arrows have hit the mark, as the following will prove: 

Ailene Powers? There are rumors afloat. Any authentic 
information will be gratefully received—and published. 

We were glad to have a visit from Nancy Turner recently. 
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She is doing great things with her class in Gardiner, Me. 
Mr. Tripp has already subjected us to one of his quizzes. 
We lived through it, and hope is perched upon our banner. 


BC 
09. 


The class of ’og gladly welcomes to its ranks each one of 
its new members. We feel that we have indeed been fortunate 
in having them come to us. Already they seem a part of us. 
They have come to us with splendid class and college spirit. 

We are all of one opinion—that the senior work is surely 
the most delightful, the most interesting we have yet had. 
Few, if any, seem to think that rehearsals for scene work is 
drudgery; but we are surprised to find it so interesting. All 
regret the conflict between the class in Dickens with President 
Southwick, and the one in Kipling with Dean Ross. Naturally 
we all want the one thing we cannot have. It was very hard 
to do, but we had to make a choice. 

We feel grateful for the added work we are getting with 
Mrs. Black; also for the extra recital work under Mrs. Hicks 
and Mrs. Willard. 

What is that air of mystery that surrounds each group 
of seniors you meet? Well, that is another story! Perhaps 
you may hear more of that later on! 

We regret that Miss Janie Brown could not be with us 
this year. She is teaching successfully in Central College, 
Conway, Arkansas. 


10. 

Last year’s “Scrubs”! ! ! 

Miss Mary Lois Patterson of our class on the twelfth of 
last July was married to Mr. Zivar Harrison. 

Cupid has also captured two more of our classmates. 
Miss Ramona Goodnow and Miss M. Margaret Jones are 
both to be married soon. 

Our work has started off splendidly and everyone has 
entered upon the year with much zest, but—some of us are 
surprised to learn in Physical Culture Normal just what 
teaching really means—Brains. 
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Rhetoric classes are most exciting, for a genius is apt to 
be discovered any minute! Look out! Maybe you're “it.” 

For a very able paper Miss Goldsmith expounded the 
need and usefulness of a course which, we are given to under- 
stand, she knows thoroughly, having been a profound thinker 
on and observer of the subject (and subjects). Moreover she 
warrants it as perfectly reliable. Let not your opportunities 
pass. She is ready for pupils—consult her. 

On the 31st of October the Juniors welcomed the Fresh- 
men with a Hallowe’en dance. The guests were ushered up- 
stairs by Caesar’s ghost, and Hamlet’s father’s ghost, amid 
shrieks, groans, and fitful alternating spasms of light and 
darkness. A ghostly chamber of horrors helped to give 
“thrills,” as well as subdued lights and grinning jack o’ lan- 
terns. The refreshment room received due attention from 
all present and the evening passed much too quickly in danc- 
ing and getting acquainted. 

Miss Marie Margaret Jones and Miss Ida Faye Smith 
gave an interesting recital in Dundee, N. Y., during the 
summer. 

a HN 
AUTO TRIP. 


On Saturday afternoon, October 1oth, the Seniors enter- 
tained the Faculty, Freshmen and new students with an auto 
trip. Three of the large sight-seeing autos were well filled 
with the merry crowd. The start was made at Emerson Col- 
lege at two o'clock and all the places of historical interest 
were visited. A short stop was made at Christ Church. Pho- 
tographs of the party were taken and finished before the trip 
was over. The guests are lavish in their praise of the Seniors, 
and wish to heartily thank them for their hospitality. 


HALLOWE’EN PARTY. 


On Saturday night, October 31st, the Juniors entertained 
halls and rooms were appropriately decorated for the occasion, 
the Freshmen and their guests with a Hallowe’en dance. The 
and the floors were in good condition for dancing. There 
were several very clever “stunts,” among them being the 
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“chamber of horrors” and the “gypsy fortune tellers.” Dur- 
ing the evening, Miss Mildred De Groff gave the Spanish 
dance in a very charming manner. Refreshments appropriate 
to the occasion were served, and the merry party disbanded at 
a late hour, all pronouncing the Juniors most delightful enter- 
tainers. 

CLASS OFFICERS. 


President—Miss Tracey Eppstein. 

Vice-President—Mr. Roy S. Dodd. 

Secretary—Miss Marie E. Neahr. 

Treasurer—Mr. Harry D. Chamberlin. 

Miss Rose Kemble and Miss Ruth C. Barnum were elected 
members of the endowment committee. 


SORORITIES AND FRATERNITY. 
DELTA DELTA PHI—GAMMA CHAPTER. 


Owing to illness, Miss Ewing Carter was obliged to with- 
draw as president of Delta Delta Phi. We are departing 
from custom this year, and wish to announce that hereafter our 
officers will be kept secret. 

Delta Delta Phi takes great pleasure in announcing that 
Miss Wintie Whitesel of Harrisonburgh, Virginia, Miss Tracy 
Euustein of East Orange, New Jersey, Miss Rose Kemble of 
Kingston, New York and Miss Estella Henry of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have been pledged as members of this sorority.. 

Delta Delta Phi is most fortunate this year in having its 
chapter house again at 39 St. Stephen’s street. 

We take great pleasure in announcing as honorary mem- 
bers, Professor and Mrs. Ward. 

We regret exceedingly the fact that Miss Elizabeth Hard- 
enburgh cannot be with us this year. Miss Hardenburgh is 
attending Madame Savage’s Kindergarten School in New 
York City. 

We started the social season this year with a musicale, 
followed by an informal charade party and a dinner at the 
Delft, at which we had the pleasure of having Mr. Tripp as 
our guest of honor. 
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Miss Mary Jane Holt was married in September to Mr. 
Harry Bentley Richardson. 

Nell Cassedy, 1907, has control of the Physical Culture 
and elocution in Fairmont, West Virginia, besides being en- 
gaged in coaching plays and giving recitals. , 

In June, Blanche Heslin, 1906, was married to Mr. Glenn 
McKillips Pierce at Canastota, N. Y. 

Mr. Tripp was the guest of Delta Delta Phi on Tuesday, 
November the tenth, at dinner. 

Erminie Jones, 1908, is instructor in Elocution and Phy- 
sical Culture at Athens College, Athens, Ala. 

During the summer Miss Frances Woodbury put on “The 
Kleptomaniac,” and “The Pipe of Peace,” in her home town. 
The ability with which the parts were cast and the play 
coached foretells much success for Miss Woodbury. 

Miss Anne Van Meter Wilson of South Carolina, who is 
the preceptress of Emerson Colege of Oratory, is chaperoning 
Gamma Chapter of Delta Delta Phi in their chapter house. 


ZETA PHI ETA. 


The Zeta Phi Etas began the year with their National 
Convention which was held at the Cumnock School of Oratory, 
Illinois, entertained by the Beta Chapter. 

The Zeta’s who returned this year to Emerson are: 
President, Amy Fisher; Vice-President, Maude Heusch; 
Treasurer, Faye Smith; Secretary, Lena Smith; Correnpond- 
ing Secretary, Mildred Clark; Ruth Whistler, president of the 
standing committee; Agnes McNally, Minnie Farrou, Winni- 
fred Sinclair, Marcella Martin and Mrs Hicks, Mrs Williard, 
Miss McQuesten of the faculty. They met the first week of 
college at the home of Miss Lou M. Goyne, enjoying an after- 
noon in reunion. We are glad to have with us one of our old 
members Helen Hammond, who is continuing her work in the 
city. 

Bettie Baker, 1908, was married in June to Oscar Baker of 
Brockton, Mass 

Christine Schultz, 1907, of Norristown, Pa., was married 

in August to Mr. Herbert Shearer, also of Pennsylvania. 
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The Chapter received a letter of greeting from Mr. Reddie, 
one of our honorary members, who is entering upon his second 
year of teaching at Valparaiso, Ind. 

Grace A. Thompson, our president last year, spent a ‘Sun- 
day with us in October. 

Jessie Shaw, 1907, and Mary Bean of 1908 have taken posi- 
tions in Georgia, the former in Shorter College, Rome, and the 
latter in Bessie Tift College, Forsythe. 


PHI MU GAMMA. 


The old members of the Phi Mu Gamma Sorority who 
have returned to enjoy what promises to be a most successful 
year are Margaret Weaver, May Ross, Marguerite Chaffee, 
Minnie-Reese Richardson, Ruth Blodgett, Luella Cook, Ellene 
Corbin, Lillian Righter, Hazel Shine, Bernice Loveland and 
Janet Chesney. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Maud Grant Kent a depart- 
ment of oratory has been established at Dana Hall, Wellesley, 
ot which Mrs Kent is the head. While we feel the loss of such 
a member as Mrs. Kent from our active list, we are very happy 
that she is to be so near, and we heartily congratulate those 
who have the good fortune to secure such a teacher and friend. 

The many cheerful letters which come to us from Acadia 
Seminary, Wolfville, N. S., where Miss Frances D. True is 
teaching, are ample assurance that she is happy and successful 
in her work. | 

Mrs. Frank Cooper, nee Mable Gannon, is presiding as 
chaperon over the fraternitv house in which she and her hus- 
band are living in Schenectady, N. Y. 

The Misses Marie. Hinckley and Viola Mountz were re- 
cent visitors in town. 

Miss Eda Hahne of 1908 was married to Mr. Albert Law- 
rence last June at the home of her parents in East Orange, 
INV 

Ellene Corbin, at a most enjoyable reception given by her 
to the sorority members at her home in Everett last Thursday 
evening, announced her engagement to Mr. Charles Pierce. : 

The sorority formally opened its social season Tuesday 
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evening, October 20, at the Hemenway Chambers, with a re- 
ception given to the faculty and new students. 

Among the other festivities of “Rush” week were a 
“Bridge” at 362 Massachusetts Avenue., a Hurdy Gurdy hop 
at Chickering Hall, and an informal tea at 177 St. Botolph 
street. 

The sorority has the pleasure of announcing as its newly 
pledged members, Ina Wright, Allie Hayes, Josephine Lyons, 
Meda Bushnell, Evelyn Cash and Aillene Geiple. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 


This year Kappa Gamma Chi is enjoying the privilege of 
being chaperoned by Miss Imogene Conland. 

We welcome as new members of Kappa Gamma Chi: 
Miss Marie Gosse of Jamacia Plain, Mass., Miss Myrtie Ma- 
guire, Webster, Mass., Miss Florence Deisher of Denver, Colo., 
and Miss Edith Newton of New Haven, Conn. 

We have the honor and pleasure of announcing Mrs. Harry 
Seymour Ross as an honorary member of Gamma chapter of 
Kappa Gamma Chi. 

On November eleventh Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Leavitt San- 
born of Somerville announced the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Florence Estelle, to Mr. Herbert Edwin Stone. Miss San- 
born was a member of the class of ’06. 

Miss Eva Woodburn of Binghamton, New York, was the 
guest of Miss Nellie Munro. : 

Miss Marian Littlefield entertained Kappa Gamma Chi 
and friends with a “rarebit party.” 

Mrs. Martha A. Powers announces the marriage of her 
daughter, Ailene M., to Mr. William Herbert Perry of Denver. 
Mr. and Mrs. Perry will be at home after November the 
fifteenth at 1130 Downing Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 

Doctor Eliza Taylor Ransom was our guest, October 
eighth. 

October twenty-first, Miss Conland entertained the soro- 
rity and friends. 

Miss Grace Arnzen of Fall River, Mass., Emerson, ’o9, 
visited us last week. 
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On Tuesday, September first, Miss Maudelle Germond 
and Mrs. George Everet Walk were married at the bride’s 
home in Fostoria, Ohio. 

Kappa Gamma Chi is at home to its friends every 
Wednesday afternoon from four until six o’clock. 


PHI ALPHA TAU FRATERNITY. 


The opening of the school year finds Alpha Chapter of 
Phi Alpha Tau comfortably located in the new apartments at 
The Templeton on St. Germain street. The suite has already 
proved an enjoyable feature of the fraternity, for when “Bobby” 
Burnham presides at the piano, and MacKenna and Kelly at 
the chafing dish, a delightful time is inevitable. The frater- 
nity is planning for a strong year’s work, and a programme of 
an oratoric and literary nature is carried out every week. Ii 
on Thursday afternoon some of the men of the college fail to 
appear at rehearsais; Kindly rersember that their eloquence is 
being manifested elsewhere. 

We are pleased to announce as our recently initiated mem- 
bers, Warren Ballou Brigham of Brooklyn, N. Y., and William 
Roy Mcllrath of Keyesport, Ill. 

It may be of interest to Emerson students to know that 
Delta Chapter of Phi Alpha Tau was recently installed at Le- 
land Stanfard University, California. 

Among our alumni brothers, whom we lately welcomed 
back, were Beck, Rawlins and Parr. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The opening of Emerson, this year, had in it 
all the solemnity of acommencement. Indeed, 
some echo of that last day of last year seemed to linger around 
Chickering Hall, and the offices and class-rooms, and it found 
a response in every heart. On account of the financial depres- 
sion in all parts of the country, our number is smaller than 
usual, both in the faculty and student body, but those who are 
here seem to compensate in their increased earnestness and 
sincerity, the loss of those who could not come. Every stu- 


The Opening. 
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dent feels more than ever that he must make the most of his 
opportunity, and raise the character and reputation of his 
alma mater still higher. 


Just a few words in regard to this volume of 
“The Emerson College Magazine.” We be- 
lieve that in order to faithfully represent our college—you must 
help and by “you” we mean the faculty, the alumni and the 
present students. To the Faculty we say that no one but you 
can represent expression as it is thought and taught at Emer- 
son; to the alumni—it is you who have put into practice the 
theories gained here, and we want the results of your work, 
and we remind you students that your view point is valuable 
and interesting. So—Faculty, Alumni, Students help to make 
this, your magazine truly representative. 

We shall endeavor to arrange the material most advan- 
tageously, and we believe that this can best be done in four 
distinct departments. For the details of our policy—look to 
the magazine before you! | 


The Magazine. 


We wish to say a word of commendation to 
the Young Woman’s Christian Association. 
Never before has the year begun with such enthusiasm on the 
part of everyone. Let the good work go on, let the teachers 
continue to attend the meetings, let rehearsals and private les- 
sons be postponed, if possible, until after the meetings, and let 
each one do her part in strengthening this great factor for good 
in Emerson. 


YW .CA. 


In conclusion we wish to say that any and all 
letters and articles will be heartily received. 
If you have any adverse criticism, any word of commendation, 
any desire for information—if you wish to express an opinion 
on any phase of the work or on the magazine—write it out and 
send it to us, and it will receive sincere consideration, and— 
provided you “all don’t speak at once’’—publication. 


Letters. 
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EXCHANGES. 


“The Winthrop College Journal” is a good paper. There 
is a debate in the October issue of value to the debate class. 

If the Marshall College magazine, “The Parthenon,” rep- 
resents that college, truly, it is a hustling institution. 

“The Philomathean Monthly,” from Bridgewater, Va., is 
a magazine worth your attention. 

An interesting paper comes to our desk from Worcester. 
“Our Dumb Animals” speaks plainly and with force against 
cruelty to animals. 

The students of Westminster College publish “The Hol- 
cad,” which contains active reports of the college life. 

(These exchanges are all in the Library. Read them!) 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


There are many stories just now in the current magazines, 
which are suitable for reading in public, with slight cutting or 
adaptation. Each of the stories we mention has in it that 
human element, which everywhere reaches a sympathetic ear. 

The most striking story in the November “Harpers” is 
“The Empty House,” by Beatrix Demarest Lloyd. The scene 
is laid in a romantic spot in old Mexico. Here we see a little 
girl’s father fall in love with another child’s mother, and the re- 
sulting consequences will appeal equally to the lovers of chil- 
dren and to those who like a sweet, simple love story. 

The lover of humor will find a unique selection in “The 
Enchanted Profile,” by O. Henry in the November “American 
Magazine.” An old miserly woman, seeing a girl with a pro- 
file much like that on the silver dollar, adopts her as a “mas- 
cot,’ and the subsequent events are peculiarly amusing. 

In the current “Harper’s Bazaar” Alice Brown has a story 
especially fitted to these times when false hair is such a neces- 
sary item in the feminine toilet. In “The Return of Father” 
we have the picture of an old man living in seclusion for many 
weeks, while, his hair grows, in order that his wife’s pride in 
her personal appearance may be gratified. 

“Grantham’s Limitations,’ by Mary Heaton Vorse in 

4 
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“Scribner’s” is a sincere, sweet story in which a man realizes 
too late that he has lost the dearest thing in his life. 

Myra Kelly, whose “Little Citizens” is loved by all public 
readers, has a college story in “The American Magazine” en- 
titled “Elizabeth’s Aunt Elizabeth.” To escape a difficulty 
Elizabeth invents an aunt, and the complications following are 
very amusing. 

In the September “New England Magazine” is the story 
of “Doc” by Ben Blow. This readable story is of the soul of 
a man who even in the “Valley of the Shadow of Death” kept 
on with his work. 

The following cutting is from the November “Delineator.” 
The story is by Annie Hamilton Donnell, and deals with the 
child-like love of two old people for each other and their dead 
children 

THE GOLDEN DINNER. 

About the hot little kitchen, to and from the cold little 
pantry, father tiptoed bulkily. He was not used to such can- 
tious movements, and his ‘stiff seventy-year-old muscles 
creaked expostulation. Occasionally he paused and tilted his 
good ear toward mother 

Suddenly pepper interfered with father’s pleased musings. 
It was not in his eyes nor in his splendid old Roman nose—he 
was terribly afraid it was not in the stuffing. Had he or had 
he not? 

“T’ll likely get into turrible scrapes,” groaned father softly. 

“Dear father!’ mother murmured. She was uneasily con- 
scious that dear father was up to some mischief out there. 
Mother had been tied to her bed for four months. For four 
months she had patiently agonized in the secret places of her 
old soul over her pans and shelves, for in her vigorous days to 
all Little Friendship mother had been a pattern of beautiful 
housewifery. But for two months she had eaten father’s hard 
prepared little meals with a gentle heroism of appreciation. 

In the intervals of cooking, father’s strained and aching 
toes bore him in to the cold little pantry to gloat over his filled 
shelves. He knew them by heart. Pies, mince and pumpkin 
and apple; doughnuts, plum pudding—all the Thanksgiving 
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things he and mother had loved and eaten together for fifty 
years. He had not left anything out; it had taken him nearly 
a week. Now he was close to the last great thing of all, the 
turkey. Tomorrow morning, which was Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, he would cook that. 

In the kitchen was the picture of little Ethan. Father had 
fallen into a queer way of communing with it since mother’s 
absence from the kitchen; he told it his fumbling failures and 
triumphant successes. A certain secret intimacy between 
them had survived time and death. 

“T’m comin’ on, Ethie,—famous, famous!” The old man 
crossed now to the little picture and stood before it. “Even 
the stuffin’s made, but I’m worryin’ about the pepper some. 
Your mother’s a great hand for it, but she won’t relish two 
doses. I declare, I wish I knew if I put any in the fust time! 
If you was me, would you make it over again, Ethie? I kind 
of hanker to have everything jest right——’” 

“No, you wouldn’t, would you? Not if you was tired as I 
be. I guess the stuffin’ will have to go, Ethie,— you’re right. 
Now there ain’t anything left but the turkey, and’ I’m going 
to cook him out in the summer kitchen so’s your mother won’t 
smell him. I don’t want she should find out right the last 
minute.” 

A sudden idea came to father. He took down the little 
framed picture and carried it carefully out through the wood- 
house to the small room used in summer to cook in. He found 
a nail on the wall and hung up the picture; he might forget to- 
morrow and it would be nice to have little Ethan out there 
when the turkey was cooking. 

’ In mother’s room the gentle misgivings went on. Where 
was father now? 

“It makes me nervous, Janie. Janie was the little long- 
dead sister of little Ethan and hung on mother’s wall. It was 
a fair division—the boy-child out there with father, the girl in 
here. There had only been little Ethan and Janie. 

“Janie, dearie, sometimes I wish—I kind of wish—” 
but loyalty held mother’s tongue. Even to Janie she did not 
tell what sometimes she kind of wished. “Your father’s 
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getting a little mite forgetful, dearei,’ was all she allowed her- 
self. Then in a spurt of love: “But likelier than not I’d forget 
things, too—the salt or the sugar or to sift the meal. I’m old. 
Your father’s a wonderful man for his age, Janie,’—a little 
sternly as though Janie had gainsaid her. 

Within the last few bedridden months mother and Janie 
(on the wall) had become more intimate than ever before. 
There were many hours when they did not talk but gazed at 
each other, Janie smiling back. 

“You're a great comfort, dearie,’ mother said. She did 
not know that little Ethan was a comfort to father. 

Thanksgiving day was nipping cold, but of a clear bril- 
liance acceptable to celebraters all over the land. Father gird- 
ed his stiff old loins for the task before him. He had never 
cooked a Thanksgiving dinner before, and near triumph set his 
pulses beating like a boy’s. Mother would be so much sur- 
prised when he carried it in. He got her breakfast with tremb- 
ling hurry and smoothed and straightened her for the day. He 
was too intent upon his own secret plans to notice the wistful- 
ness in the face among the pillows. Mother was rebelling 
fiercely at her helplessness. Forty-nine Thanksgiving dinners 
she had cooked for father—must she stop before the fiftieth? 

“Just one more! Janie, I hate to fail him this one! This 
is our ‘golden’ Thanksgiving, your father’s and mine! Id 
ought to be out there celebrating this one! 

But it was father out there celebrating. He gathered to- 
gether his dishes and pans and tiptoed to the summer kitchen. 
He walked on his toes with little springy hops. Occa- 
sionally, in the intervals of his work, he nodded to little Ethan 
happily. 

“He’s beginnin’ to brown on his hind quarters a’ready. 
I guesss I’ve got the fire jest right—it all depends on the fire. 
Land, land, little Ethan, if you was out o’ that frame, down 
here on the floor with me, we’d take turns bastin’ him an’ I’d 
nudge you, an’ you'd nudge me, an’ we'd laugh over your 
mother’s surprise that’s coming!” 

In mother’s room the secret was out. It had at last 
“come” to her. 
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“Your father’s getting up a Thanksgiving dinner Janie!” 
she cried aloud in her sweet old voice. ‘““That’s it—that’s it! 
It’ll be just like him not to leave out a living thing—Janie, 
think of your father’s doing all o’ that for me!” 

“Dear father!” she stirred on her pillows with a sudden, 
new uneasiness. Supposing the turkey was scorching now, 
this minute! Supposing father forgot to baste it.” 

So in the little bedroom and in the little summer kitchen, 
Thanksgiving morning wore away. At noon some one 
knocked at the outside door at the back of the house, then 
the door opened and the caller came in with a whiff of sharp 
air and a cheery call. 

“Anybody at home? It’s me, Mis’ Dexter,—Emmeline 
Dexter. I’ve brought over a few little things—” The steps 
crossed the kitchen to mother’s door. “Can I come in? 
They’re all nice an’ hot an’ ready to eat. 

There, everything’s uncovered an’ all nice an’ steamy; I 
guess nothin’ got good ‘n’ cold. But you better start right in 
an’ eat. 

Emmeline Dexter hurried away, playfully shutting her 
ears to mother’s eager thanks. 

“Don’t say a word—not a word! All I want for thanks is 
empty dishes.” And she was gone. 

It was a complete dinner in miniature. There was enough 
for two—everything daintily and perfectly cooked, as mother 
herself had cooked Thanksgiving dinners. It might have been 
part of one of mother’s own. And father’s dinner 

“Dear father!’ mother cried out in soft dismay and self 
anger, suddenly ashamed of herself. She had been guilty of 
disloyalty to father, toiling out there for her. 

“Janie, what have I done? What shall I do?” For there 
was need of haste. Father might come in, and before he 
came 

Mother reached out from the edge of the bed and lifted the 
furtherest plate in her trembling hand. The warm, good smell 
of its contents cried out for mercy, but there was none in 
mother’s heart. There were a number of dishes—she worked 
fast. One after the other she concealed them all. She would 
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eat Emmeline Dexter’s dinner afterward! Enough of each 
dish to save her conscience when Emmeline came for the 
plates; she would call the cat in for the rest. 

Father with great painstaking arranged his dinner in the 
middle of the kitchen table. He had a white table cloth on the 
table and a vase of red geraniums in the center. 

“He’s coming—he’s moving the table in, Janie!” mother 
breathed, “and I’m ready!” She lay, waiting. Janie, too, 
waited. 

“Mother, mother! you shut your eyes a minute—jest a 
minute. I’ve got somethin’ I want to show ye.” It did not 
occur to either of them as a peculiar preparation for “showing.” 

“T’ve got ‘em shut, father!’ mother’s tone had a sweet, 
singing note in it. 

“Well, don’t you open ’em,—not till I say ‘Ready’.” In 
father’s voice was the glee of a boy. “You don’t smell any- 
thin’, do ye, mother?” he twitted. . 

Mother smelled a faint, burned odor. She shut the door 
of her conscience witha snap. “I smell something beautiful!” 
she cried. 

He got the table in with considerable difficulty, hurried up 
its leaves and with eager fingers arranged his dinner. 

“Ready !” 

Mother opened her eyes. 

“Oh, father !—why, why it’s a Thanksgiving dinner!” 

“With the fixin’s, mother,—all the fixin’s!” exulted father. 

Mother’s physical eyes detected at a glance that the squash 
was watery, the turnip in lumps and the turkey’s plump side 
scorched, but the eyes of her love saw perfect things. She had 
cooked forty-nine Thanksgiving dinners for father,—this 
fiftieth one that he had cooked for her was perfected by love. 
They began it together with tender old faces, mother’s from 
her pillows looking into father’s. Suddenly mother put up her 
hand. 

“Wait!” she commanded softly. “Don’t ask the blessing 
yet, father. We ain’t all here.” Her eyes sought the girl face 


on the wall. “This is our golden dinner—you go get little 
Ethan, father.” 
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LILLA ELIZABETH KELLEY. 


“Mighty of heart, mighty of mind—magnanimous—to be 
this, is, indeed to be great in life.”—John Ruskin. 

Among the alumni of Emerson College is Lilla Elizabeth 
Kelley of the class of eighteen-nineiy-three. While a student 
in college, Miss Kelley was characterized by her earnestness 
and desire to help her fellow students, and since her gradua- 
tion, this spirit, has developed and manifested itself in her 
work as a reader and writer, lecturer and teacher. Filled with 
the spirit of Ruskin, intensely anxious to carry out some of his 
plans for the betterment of mankind. Miss Kelley was one of 
the charter members of the Boston Ruskin Club, and has for 
the thee years past, been its president. Her aim in life is not 
self benefit, but the good of others, and this, not in some vague, 
future Eutopia, but in the present day under the conditions at 
hand. She is an enthusiastic worker in the anti-cigarette 
league, a teacher in the Thompson Island Industrial School and 
a lecturer upon present conditions and their improvement. 

Practical housekeeping has gained much of Miss Kelley’s 
attention. In her home at Dorchester and her summer home 
at Lake Winnepausaukee, where she lives with her mother, 
she divides her time between “Pies and Poetry,” and carries on 
many practical experiments. 

Besides the numerous articles and poems which Miss 
Kelley constantly contributes to current magazines, she pub- 
lished in 1903 a handicraft book, “Three Hundred Things a 
Bright Girl Can Do,” which was by popular vote in New 
York state classed among the fifty best books published that 
year for young people. The new book, which is at present 
under way will be greeted enthusiastically when it appears. 
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The following is a cutting from a poem in the September 
issue of “The New England Magazine*.” We publish it be- 
cause of its value as a reading, and because it shows in itself 
the sincere sympathy which marks Miss Kelley’s thought and 
work and life. We advise our readers to read the entire poem 
of which space permits us to publish only a small part. 


*By kind permission of New England Magazine Co. 
MY OLD NEW ENGLAND HOME. 


I’ve just come back from Mandy’s, 
I’ve seen the old home place, 

An’ all the friends an’ neighbors, 
An’ each familiar face. 


Yer see I got a letter 
From Mandy, ’n she sez, 

“Old Home Week comes nex’ Monday. 
We want you, Uncle Hez.” 


“For one whole week, remember, 
We'll put the years away, 

And childhood’s frolics freshen, 
’N live for just the day.” 


It kinder made me tingle, 
I’d not been back in years, 
An’ that there proclamation, 
Was music in my ears. 


I looked into the mirror 
That hung beside my bed, 
And saw a shiny pink spot, 
A-toppin’ of my head. 


The hair was white and scanty, 
I took the brush in hand, 

And streaked the long strands over, 
An ’used the best bear brand. 


I had my coats all freshened, 

And pants all pressed in style, 
’"N bought a fine calf satchel, 

A tie, ’n new black tile. 


I telegraphed to Mandy, 
“f’m comin’, never fear, 

Get out the rig and meet me, 
An’ kill the fatted steer. 


“Fry bushels of brown doughnuts, 
And buy a big fresh cheese, 
My bed make in the garret, 
Where raindrops used ter tease.” 
I reckoned that the children 
Would like some litle gifts 
Of toys ’n dolls ’n gimcracks, 
’"N Mandy—green-back lifts. 
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I hustled ter the station, 
And ran against a man 
All laden down with bundles, 
Gee! He was Lige Brown’s Dan. 


“Great Scott! Hez Smith!” he hollered, 
“Goin’ home the same ez me?” 

“You bet!’ I answered, hearty, 
“Where’ve you been, land or sea?” 


“Land—West—a-bustin’ bronchos 
And raisin’ blooded stock, 
Come out and mount a live horse, 
I bet you'll get a shock.” 


We laughed so much, a stranger, 
Some distance down the car, 
Looked back at us reprovin’, 
Dan whispered—‘‘Charlie Barr!” 


We hailed him, strong and hearty, 
An’ he laughed glad enough, 
He’d got to be a senator, 
And came from Council Bluffs. 


We sat there jokin’, talkin’, 

You’d thought we’d struck a mine, 
Ez we was swappin’ stories, 

*Till they called—‘“‘End of line.” 


There at the old brown station, 
The people all stood up, 

Sech shakin‘ hands ’n kissin’, 
’"N askin’ home to sup. 


’"N Mandy met me, sartain, 
’N introduced me ’round 

Ter them I’d knowed ez youngsters, 
All growed up now, I found. 


I had my tea, per order, 

An’ curd cheese mixed with cream, 
An’ doughnuts, pie, ’n coffee, 

It all was like a dream. 


’N when I went up garret, 

’"N blew out Mandy’s light, 
Jes’ like a little codger, 

I watched the stars that night. 


’N somehow, way up higher, 
Beyond the “Milky Way,” 
Wuz pa ’n ma, right happy, 
An’ watchin’ “Old Home Day.” 


[ laid out all next mornin’, 

Where apple blossoms bloom, 
’N dreamed I wuz a youngster, 

In God’s wide green playroom. 


A barbecue came Tuesday, 
With speeches ’n a band, 
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’"N senators, ’n townsmen, 
I tell yer—it wuz grand. 


I looked for Liddy Taylor, 
A girl at District School, 
Made up of laughs an’ dimples, 
Who always knew the rule. 


I’d thought about her often, 
I wuz too bashful then 

To up and say I liked her,— 
She married Freeman’s Ben. 


I came across her sudden, 
’"N most went off my feet— 
She weighed about two hundred, 
Her laugh could not be beat! 


We all felt good, that mornin’, 
Salutin’ of the flag, 

’"N singin’ “Spangled Banner”; 
It didn’t moan nor drag. 


’N Ike ’n [ went troutin’, 
All one long blessed day 
The skeeters they chased after, 
’"N once we lost our way. 


’"N then we went ter meetin’ 
’"N heard the choir sing, 
’"N heard Lon an’ Almiry 
Jes’ make the rafters ring. 


A youngster was the preacher, 
Jes’ out D’vinity School, 

He didn’t talk “Damnation,” 
Jes’ “Love,—the Golden Rule.” 


Then we went ter the meadow 
An’ saw the silent spot 

Where angels brood an’ hover,— 
The trim old fam’ly lot. 


An’ Mandy showed the headstun, 
She bought fer little Hez, 

Wo went away last summer, 
Her baby, an’ she sez, 


“T somehow can't get over 
His joyous lovin’ ways, 

An’ loughin’ cunnin’ antics, 
That brightened up the days. 


“T sometimes wait an’ listen, 
To hear his little cry, 

The kitchen door hold open 
To let him pass in by. 


“T feel his clingin’ fingers, 
A tuggin’ at my skirt, 

An’ ‘muvver, muvver,’ callin’,— 
The loss will always hurt.” 
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The hull week things kep’ whizzin’, 
I felt jus’ like a lad 

Let loose vacation weather, 
Jes’ whoopy like an’ glad. 


An’ somehow in the evenin’s, 
When Mandy used to sing, 
An’ play the organ softly, 
A. tear or two would spring. 


An’ then a selfmade merchant, 
A millionaire an’ such, 
Seemed sorter off the countin’, 

He lacked one lovin’ touch. 


An’ all the things that money 
Could buy—a’ fill the home, 

Left room enough for heartaches, 
An’ lonesomeness ter roam. 


An’ somehow that one “Home Week,” 
With Mandy an’ the nag, 

An’ all them country doin’s, 
Just put on me a tag. 


You bet I’ll wait the letter, 
That sez, “Oh, come and jine!” 
With cheers I’ll answer, ‘“‘Yes, sir!’ 
T’ll nibble at that line. 


An’ in a brimmin’ dipper, 
Fresh from the old farm well, 
With joy I’ll pledge the gov’ner 
Who rang that first home bell. 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 


The autumn months have been rich in work and new ex- 
periences for many Emersonians. During the spring and sum- 
mer Dan Cupid took no vacation, as you may see by the notes 
below. 

798. Clara Mae Delano was married on June 15th to Mr. 

Everett Phipps Babcock. The ceremony took place at 
the bride’s home in Mont Clair, New Jersey. 

704. In Lynn, Mass., Sept. 30th, there occurred a quiet wed- 
ding when Edna Harriett Peale became Mrs. Nelson Bar- 

nard Todd. 

708. ‘““What’s in a name’—Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Baker an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, Elizabeth Marie to 

Mr. Oscar Linfield Baker on Thursday, June the 25th, Boston. 

702. On May 14th, Beatrice Marks was married to Mr. J. M. 

Gates. Mr. and Mrs. Gates are now residing in Lonoke, 
Arkansas. 

705. Meta H. Taylor and Mr. George R. Tilford were married 
in Leonia, N. J., September the tenth and are now at 

home in Leonia. 

7o9. A pretty home wedding was that of Lenora May Grizzell 
and Dr. John Harvey Staatz on the 21st of October in 

Claflin, Kansas. 

98. At the Highland Baptist Church, Louisville, Kentucky, 
on Thursday afternoon, July 28th at four o’clock, Emily 

Louise Downer became Mrs. Thompson Darnaby Lewis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thompson are now at home in Bushnell, Florida. 

98. Edith Wynn Williams, in Plymouth, Pa., October the 
12th was married to Mr. William H. FitzGerald. 

708. Mrs. Martha W. Powers announces the marriage of her 
daughter, Aliene, to Mr. William Herbert Perry, on 

Wednesday, Sept. 30th, in Denver, Col. 

02. Julia Oakes and Mr. Frank H. Bonelli were married in 

Port Jefferson, Long Island on April 2oth. 

05. Edith M. Wills addressed a meeting of the Vermont 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, during the con- 
vention held in Newport in October. Miss Wills spoke most 
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forcibly upon the child and the evils of intemperance as effect- 

ing it. 

08. Kathryn Reagan was accorded high praise in a Rochester 
paper, after her appearance at the closing exercises of 

the Genesee State Normal School held in June. 

08. Ruth C. Hobart gave her initial recital at the Williams- 
port Dickerson Seminary early this fall. Miss Hobart 

presented “The Vision of Sir Launfal’’ as her first number, 

and that and the following selections showed a high degree of 

technical training as well as natural ability. 

706. The Atlanta Conservatory of Music introduced Sarah 
Adell Eastlake, the instructor of the expression depart- 

ment in a concert held in Concert Hall, Atlanta. Miss East- 

lake read among other numbers “The Rhyme of the Duchess 

May”, and her interpretation of it was most able. 


’04. The Minneapolis Tribune of recent date says that Mr. 

Barnard N. Lambert who comes from the Duluth High 
School to take charge of the department of Oratory in the 
Johnson School of Music and Dramatic Art, is a gentleman of 
broad culture and splendid training and will be most successful 
in his new work. 


708. A neat little circular comes from May Lorena Phillips, 
who expects to teach privately as well as read throughout 
this year. 


> 


o7. Margaret B. Case sends greetings from Potter College, 
Bowling Green, Ky., where she is to be another year. 
“Illustrated Travel Talks” is the title of an interesting 

booklet which comes to the editor’s desk from Terre Haute, 

Indiana, where Octavia B. Eichelbuger, class of ’07, resides. 

Miss Eichelbuger gives lectures throughout the West at 

various clubs and schools, upon Foreign Countries, treating 

her subjects in a most comprehensive manner. 

’08. A letter from Edith Wiggin during the summer states 
that the days were filled with preparation for her marriage 

the 28th of September, at her home in New Hampshire. Miss 

Wiggin does not give nor tell us who was the happy man— 

but we wish her joy. 
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08. Katharine Speer Reed has sent throughout Philadelphia, 
a card announcing that she is ready to take engagements 
for children’s parties as an interpretator of Literature for 
children. 
’07. Slarens McNutt and Georgia Maud McNally, (Mrs. 
McNutt), are with the Johnson Bush Temple Theatre 
management and are booked for the season. The company is 
playing the farce “Brown’s in Town’, and Miss McNally as 
the leading lady and her husband as leading juvenile, play to 
enthusiastic houses nightly. 
706. Betsey L. Kenyon writes that another year opens most 
auspiciously for her at Brenau College, in Gainsville, 
Georgia. Miss Kenyon closes her letter with these words: 
“Our work is too broad to be named by the word Oratory, 
and to the majority of lives perhaps the truths we teach not 
primarily resulting in the Oratorical form of expression, but 
resulting in a clearer, more perfect expression of oneself in all 
the phases of life, are most important. I wish that Emerson 
might indicate in its name a recognition of that larger teaching 
of which Oratory is a part, that teaching which is coming into 
a new recognition of its worth. I have been thinking a great 
deal about the movement to endow Emerson—and I wish that 
it could receive its endowment as a College of Expression 
rather than of Oratory.” 
A good letter Mss Kenyon—let us have more like it. 
03. Mary A. Beason has accepted a position in the Tudor 
Hall school for girls in Indianapolis for this year. Miss 
Beason sends a letter full of good wishes to the college. 
03. A letter from Milligan College, Milligan, Tenn., says that 
Mary Barlow is busy and happy in her work in the Ex- 
pression department of the college. 
708. Alice Estell Simmons writes from Ohio that she has 
charge of the reading in the grades and of oratory and 
English in the High School in her home town of Whrichsville, 
Ohio. 
93. Winnifred J. W. Just writes from Chicago, IIl., that she 
is very happy in her recital work. Her husband has 
recently translated Coppu’s “Le Passant”, which Mrs. Just 


bd 
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expects to present very soon. She has made a special study 
of Oscar Wilde’s stories, and reads many of them. Her work 
has a literary merit both in selection of material and presenta- 
tion that is too often lacking in the work of a popular reader. 
’97. At the Froebel Academy in Brooklyn in November, Miss 
Spencer Wiggin presented before the members of the 
Froebel Society and their friends a lecture on Dramatic Art, 
and then interpreted “King Rene’s Daughter’ by Hendrix 
Herts. Mrs. Wiggin was both forcable and charming in 
her acting, keeping the characters distinct. She treated her 
lecture with a pleasing grace and knowledge of the subject. 


REUNION OF 1898. 


On the afternoon of Thursday, May 7, seven members of 
the class of 1898 met at the College to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the graduation of their class. The seven were 
Elizabeth M. Barnes, Carol Colgrove Clarkson, Nellie Colton 
Doubleday, Joseph H. Crosby, George McKie, Priscilla Puffer, 
and Ruth Voss. The afternoon was spent in talking over old 
times and in reading messages from those who could not 
bring their greetings in person. The reunion was continued 
“in the evening at the Alumni banquet, when Frederick M. Hall 
joined his classmates. A committee was appointed to extend 
the greetings and loving remembrances of the class to ex- 
President Charles Wesley Emerson. 

Owing to lack of space the list of the present addresses 
of the members of 1908 is omitted, but may be obtained on 
application to the college. 


NEW ADDRESSES OF STUDENTS WHO ARE TEACHING. 


Susan Applegate, ’05, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

Hughena Thomson, ’07, Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Sarah Parry, 85, Judson College, Marion, Ala. 

Helen S. Hammond, ’07, Boston, Mass. 

Maude Hayes, ’03, Winthrop Normal, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Elizabeth Nickles, 08, Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 

Jane M. Keeler, ’06, State Normal, Winona, Minn. 

Frederic A. Metcalf, ’89, Marion Normal College, Marion, 
Indiana. 
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Jessie Shaw, ’07, Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 

Marjorie Hatmaker, ’04, Rawlings Institute, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Edna M. Fox, ’07, High School, Quincy, Ill. 

Charlotte Mae Wheeler, 07, Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Md. 

Kathryn E. Reagan, ’08, State Normal School, Mansfield, 
Pay 

Frances D. True, ’07, Acadia Seminary, Wolfville, N. S. 

Mary Bean, ’08, Bessie Tift College, Forsythe, Ga. 

Thomas Roquemore, ’06, Liberty Ladies’ College, Liberty, 
Mo. 

Lucile Kelsey, ’02, High School, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Agnes G. Smith, ’08, State Female Normal School, Farm- 
ville, Va. 

C. Bishop Johnson, ’07, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Nellie Mae Suter, ‘08, Texas Female Seminary, Weather- 
ford, Texas. | 

Jennie L. F. Cowen, ’07, Calhoun-Chamberlain School, 
Spring Lake, N. J. 

Ruth C. Hobart, ’08, Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, 
Pas 

Canita McElbright, ’95, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 

Sarah A. Eastlack, ’oo, Atlanta Conservatory, Atlanta, Ga. 

Grace J. Salls, ’07, Southern Seminary, Buena Vista, Va. 

Beatrice Bannon, ’08, Congregation de Notre Dame, An- 
tigonish, N.S. 

Estelle Van Horne, ’05, Peoria Conservatory of Music, 
Peoria, II]. 

Erminie Jones, Rome Seminary, Rome, Ala. 

Josephine Chrichton, ’08, Studio Work, Halifax, N. S. 

Emma J. Ross, ’08, Special Oklahoma State College, Still- 
water, Okla.. 


“Emerson College Magazine, 


Vou. XVII. DEcEMBER, 1908. No. 2. 
’708—’09. 


The old year tottering under lengthened days, 
Mellowed by age serene; a life well spent; 

Looks backward down the path, and sees 

It strewn with peace and plenty, and content 

To seek well-earned rest, submissive bows its head; 


Its burden gently drops; its soul has fled. 


The young year stout, of lusty limb, exults 

In affluence of life, and tries its might. 

Thro’ the wild night the blast shrieks loud: 

Aeolus, in his caverns’ darkest night, 

Once more has opened wide the wind confining door; 

And till the morn, the storm fiends wreak and roar. 
EE Sai Ev 
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Faculty Department. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON. 


On the morning of Wednesday, December 2d, President 
Southwick gravely announced in chapel that on Monday, 
Charles Wesley Emerson, the founder of Emerson College of 
Oratory, had died suddenly at his home in Millis. A solemn 
quiet pervaded the entire student body while the president 
spoke briefly of the life and life-work of Dr. Emerson. The 
funeral was held at Millis on. Thursday, on which day the col- 
lege was closed, the faculty and many of the students attend- 
ing the services. 

The news of the death of the founder and former presi- 
dent of the college comes as the Magazine is about to go to 
press. Some time later many of the tributes paid will 
be printed, but for this issue we reprint one of the numerous 
notices in the daily papers. The following is from the Boston 
Post: 

“Charles Wesley Emerson, who died suddenly at Millis, 
Mass., last Monday, was a son of Thomas and Mary F. (Hew- 
itt) Emerson. He died on his birthday, for he was born on 
November 30th, 1837, in Pittsfield, Vt. He came from the 


same stock as Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wendell Phillips, and 
Phillips Brooks, their common ancestry going back to one 


Thomas Emerson, who was of a family knighted by Henry 
VIII., and who emigrated from England to settle in Ipswich, 
Mass., in 1638, to become the progenitor of a famous race. 

His boyhood was passed amid the picturesque scenery of 
his native state, and his early education was much better 
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than boys of his day commonly received. His paternal grand- 
father was a man of unusual attainments in history and in 
the Scriptures. His maternal grandfather was a Methodist 
minister. His father was a man whose taste, culture, and 
strong intellectual powers developed in the youth a habit of 
independent thinking and original research which marked his 
life and contributed to his success. 


FIRST SERMON AT 19. 
After leaving the public schools, he was under the instruc- 


tion of his father in higher English, scientific and classical 
studies. He completed a course of theological study under the 
Rey. Dr. Tyler of Vermont, preaching his first sermon at the 
age of 10. 

He was afterward ordained to the ministry by the Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Ministers in Winham county, Vt., at 
the age of 21. His first pastorate of three years was in Halifax, 
Vt. He was then settled for four years in Brookfield, Vt, and 
afterwards preached for three years in Northfield, Vt. 

Subsequently he was installed pastor of the First Parish 
in Fitchburg, Mass., and for nearly five years was there the 
popular preacher to a large and flourishing congregation. He 
afterward graduated and took the degree of M. D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania, and also passed through two 
departments of Boston University, law and oratory. 

AN ELOQUENT MINISTER. 

Dr. Emerson was a power in the ministry by reason of 
his moving eloquence, his keen spiritual discernment, his un- 
failing sympathy and his spirit of benevolence. After 20 years 
of effort in this field of work he was forced by failing health 
to abandon it. After spending a few months in travel in the 
British Isles, he returned home, receiving an appointment as 
lecturer on vocal physiology and hygiene in the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Oratory. 

After the death of its president, Professor Monroe, this 
department of the university was discontinued. Soon after 
this Dr. Emerson, drawing’ about him a few friends, opened 
a school of oratory named in honor of the late Professor Mon- 
roe, the Monroe Conservatory of Oratory. 
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This little school grew so rapidly that during the next 
20 years it repeatedly outgrew and extended its boundaries ; 
and long before Dr. Emerson retired from public life, in 1902, 
it was recognized as the largest school of vocal expression 
in the world. 


INFLUENCE WIDESPREAD. 


Today Dr. Emerson’s disciples are teaching in primary 
and secondary schools, State Normal schools, colleges and 
universities throughout, the United States and in the British 
provinces. 

The value of President Emerson’s philosophy is recog- 
nized by educators wherever it is brought under their obser- 
vation. Dr. Richard Grant Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago said: “In travelling about the country I have been 
impressed with the fact that wherever I find sound teaching 
in elocution, either the teachers are pupils of Dr. Emerson, or 
they gladly recognize him as the pioneer in elevating their 
study to a scientific position.” 

Charles Molloy has said: “Dr. Emerson is much more 
than a teacher; he is a man of genius, over and above his tech- 
nical character.” 

Meeting Dr. Emerson in person, one was at once struck 
by the sweet simplicity and the gentle dignity of his presence. 
One knew instinctively and beyond question that nothing 
mean or commonplace had any part in his life. 

And these characteristics were reflected in every word, 
action or attitude, wherever or on whatever occasion the man 
appeared. Whether on the platform, in the classroom, on the 
street or in the home, the serene poise of the man, the absolute 
freedom of any consciousness of self, suggested constantly 
that here was a life consecrated to some high calling. 

This same power of presence was a potent power of Dr. 
Emerson’s eloquence during the 20 years when many Bos- 
tonians found his Saturday noon lectures the loftiest sermon 
of the week. 

His oratory was marked by the elements that constitute 
greatness, simplicity, ease, economy, force and authority. 
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He was an educator who believed unfalteringly in the 
infinite possibilities of man. This was one secret of his power 
in the classroom. He always expected the best from every 
student. There are men and women who can recall days with 
the great teacher when nothing seemed impossible; days 
when the spirit of class unity, sweeping over each individual, 
stirred a young Demosthenes within him, and he spoke in 
words of flame. 
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PROFESSOR AGNES KNOX BLACK. 


When on the ninth of June last the President and Trus- 
tees of Boston University named Mrs. Charlton Black for 
the Snow professorship of elocution, the newspaper press of 
Canada and the United States hailed the appointment as one 
of singular fitness. This particular professorship is the oldest 
endowed chair of elocution in an American university. It 
has had a most noteworthy succession of incumbents. It was 
in the elocution department at Boston University that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell began his work in America, coming here 
from Edinburgh and giving lectures on vocal physiology and 
vsible speech and dreaming of the telephone; from 1873 to 
1879 Lewis B. Monroe, one of the greatest personal forces in 
the teaching of elocution in this country, was professor and 
dean; and in connection with his work Dr. Hudson, the 
Shakespear critic and interpreter, taught Shakespear and ora- 
tory, drawing to his class-room such notable personalities as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Julia Ward Howe. It was here, 
too, that Professor Richard Green Moulton began his lectur- 
ing in America, giving the addresses on the inductive study 


of Shakespear and the Bible as literature which have made 
his name a household word all the world over. 


Mrs. Black’s life as woman and as student has been a 
worthy preparation for the work of this Snow professorship. 
As was said when the news of the appointment first became 
known, a more womanly woman could not be, with a rich 
emotional nature, deep religious convictions, and a personal 
charm woven of perfect simplicity and sincerity. To this is 
added the thorough training of the university scholar. The late 
Professor Paxton Young of Toronto University had her as 
one of his devoted students in his classes on Kant and Hegel; 
she has read Shakespear with Sir Daniel Wilson, so long the 
president of Toronto University, the author of “Caliban, the 
Missing Link.” Little wonder that when she made her tours 
in Great Britain she won the friendship and regard of the 
most cultivated people everywhere. Her readings before the 
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Edinburgh Philosophical Society, so long directed by Thomas 
Carlyle and afterwards by W. E. Gladstone, were attended 
by all the leading literary and educational authorities of the, 
city. tlh 

As a teacher Mrs. Black began her work in Toronto in 
1892. After a singularly successful tour of Canada and the 
United States, she was appointed by Premier Ross lecturer 
on elocution at the Government School of Pedagogy, the first 
woman to hold such a position under the British flag. In this 
capacity she gave regular lectures and class instruction to the 
graduates of the Ontario Universities. It is significant that 
the favorite name her students had for her was Hypatia. 

As the students of Emerson College well know, simplicity 
and sincerity are the key-notes of Mrs. Black’s home life as 
well as of her public life. In the quiet house on Kirkland 
street, Cambridge, with its windows looking to the west, she 
has unfailing rest and inspiration in her children and her hus- 


band. Those who know that house, also know that as Froude 
said of Carlyle’s, one must speak truth only, and, if possible, 


think truth only, if one wishes to be admitted on terms of 
friendship. 
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CONCERNING MISPRINTS. 


BY DR. W. J. ROLFE. 


In my work on literary texts I have come across many 
misprints and corruptions, some that are very surprising. I 
doubt whether any poem of moderate length has been oftener 
reprinted or more widely read that Gray’s “Elergy.” But 
when I edited it with other of his poems in 1876 I found that 
it had not been printed correctly for at least a hundred years. 
There are three manuscript copies of it extant in Gray’s hand- 
writing, and many critical editions of his poems (from Wake- 
field’s in 1786 down to Gosse’s in 1884) have been published, 
in which some or all of these corruptions are reproduced. 
They began with the earliest editions of the poem, and have 
continued down to the present time, though it was printed 
correctly in Gray’s first collected edition of his poems (1768), 
a book in which I found but one typographical error and that 
somewhat doubtful. The second line of the “Elegy” is most 
invariably made “The lowing herd ‘winds’ slowly o’er the lea’; 
but Gray wrote “wind,” as all the manuscripts and the edition 
of 1768 give it. The blunder mars both the meaning and the 
metre. The poet does not see the herd as an aggregate but 
the animals that compose it, as “lowing” also implies. Tenny- 
son said that he “had almost rather sacrifice the sense than 
have two s’s come together,’ and some of the alterations in 
his poems were evidently made to get rid of this juxtaposition 
of sibilants. In one of our convensations we happened to touch 
upon this point, and I asked him if he had noticed the “winds 
slowly.” “Why, no,” he replied, “I have always read it ‘wind’ ”; 
but all the copies of the poem at hand had “winds.” A worse 
error in the “Elegy,” to refer to only one more, is “Await” 
for “Awaits” in the ninth stanza, which perverts the syntax 
and makes nonsense of the passage. The “inevitable hour” 
awaits the rich, the noble, and the powerful, who do not look 
forward to it or think of it. 

Of longer poems, I suppose that “The Lady of the Lake” 
has passed through more editions and been read by more 
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thousands of people, young and old, than any other in our 
literature; but when editing it in 1882 I found so many dis- 
crepancies and inconsistencies in the various texts that I had 
to suspend the work until I could obtain a copy of Scott’s first 
edition (1810), which, after vainly hunting in Cambridge, Bos- 
ton, and other libraries, I got through a London bookseller. 
This edition was in elegant quarto form and remarkably accu- 
rate. In the second edition (octavo, 1810) misprints began 
to appear, and they multiplied from that time until 1834, when 
Lockhart professed to have collated the former editions with 
the manuscripts, and to republish Scott’s poems, as the player 
editors of the 1623 Folio proposed to reprint Shakespeare’s 
plays, “cur’d and perfect of their limbes” and “absolute in 
their numbers”; but his editing, for a literary man of these 
latter days, was much worse than theirs. So far as I could 
find, he very rarely corrected an earlier misprint or corruption. 
while he added, or allowed his printers to add, a multitude of 
new ones; and he repeatedly recorded readings of the first 
edition as “manuscript” readings, and “vice versa.” ‘The accu- 
mulated corruptions of this “standard” edition have been per- 
petuated in almost all the Scottish, English, and American re- 
prints from that day to this. All those in “The Lady of the 
Lake,’ for instance, appear in an illustrated edition of the 
poem published in Edinburgh two or three years ago, with an 
introduction by Andrew Lang. Many of these corruptions are 
almost incredibly bad—ungrammatical, ridiculous, or absolute- 
ly nonsensical—but I must not take space for illustrating 
them here. 

“Marmion” has been even more unfortunate, for it was 
never printed correctly until I edited it in 1884. Scott over- 
looked sundry bad misprints in the first edition, and did not 
detect them afterwards. Lockhart, of course, retained them, 
adding some of his own (double negatives, for instance, which 
Scott, with all his archaisms, never uses) ; and I found nearly 
all the other poems more or less corrupt when revising them 
for the complete Boston edition of 1887. Let the reader look 
into any edition of “Marmion,” except mine and a few of the 
more recent ones, and he will find a period at the end of the 
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fifth line of the second canto, instead of the comma which 
Scott meant to put there; and he will see what an absurd 
change this makes in the syntax and the sense of the context. 
The “breeze,” instead of the “smoke,” is made to “roll” round 
the castle—which no wind would do unless it were a cyclone. 
There is a similar oversight of Scott’s in the full stop (period 
in the first edition, and colon in others) at the end of the tenth 
line (“As hurrying, tottering on”) of the last (thirty-third) 
section of the same canto, where there should be a comma. 
Of the many other corruptions in “Marmion” one is specially 
noteworthy because it is common in editions of Shakespeare 
and other authors—the confounding of the obsolete “vail” (to 
lower or let fall from the French “avaler’’) with “veil,” a word 
of entirely different etymology. In Canto iti, Section 14, Scott 


wrote: 


And proudest princes vail their eyes 
Before their meanest slaves; 


that is, from shame at the exposure of their secret crimes. 
Shakespeare uses this “vail” at least ten times, or oftener th: 
AVEIL) 3/5, ULMbeTet ine non 


Do not fovever with thy vailed lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust 


(with downcast eyes) ; and in “Measure for Measure,” v, I., 20 


(where veil would be absurd): 


Justice? O royal duke! Vail your regard 
Upon a wrong’d—I would fain have said—a maid! 


But I have seen editions of Shakespeare in which the word 
was invariably printed “veil.” We have a play upon it in 
Marlowe’s “Hero and Leander”: Vail’d to the ground, veiling 
her eyelids close.” 

Sometimes misprints make good sense, and a careful 
editor who cannot refer to other standard editions may not 
detect or suspect them; or where two good texts vary, it may 
be difficult to decide between them. In Tennyson’s “Prin- 
cess,” for example, I found such pairs of words as “couched” 
and “crouched,” “regal” and “legal,” “royal” and “loyal,” the 
second of each pair being a misprint, though liable to be taken 
for a reading altered later by the poet. In Browning’s * Co- 
lombe’s Birthday,” Act i., the early London editions had 
“crowning attestation,” changed to “crowding” in 1885. I 
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adopted the former in editing the play (1887), but the accim- 
plished supervisor of the “Riverside” edition of Pruwning (Mr. 
H. E. Scudder) insisted that “crowding” was certainly the 
poet’s own alteration for the better (the context favored it in 
a way), and he adopted it. In writing to Browning a little 
later, I referred to the question, and he said that “crowding” 
was “a vile misprint.” It was corrected in the Cambridge 
edition, if not in the later issues of the Riverside. 

A change made by an author may, however, be taken tor 
a misprint. A teacher once pointed out to me what he stup- 
posed to be a printer’s corruption in “The Wreck ot the lies- 
perus,”’ in the line, “Had sailed to the Spanish Main,” which 
for many years had read “Had sailed the Spanish Main.” Buit 
it was Longfellow’s own correction of a very common mis- 
apprehension. Yellowplush, it will be remembered, when he 
came to Boulonge-sur-Mer, was surprised to find that it was 
on the land, not on the sea; and the poet found out, one day, 
that the Spanish Main was the mainland bordering on what he 
—like nine people out of ten—had supposed to be the sea called 
by that name. So he quietly inserted the preposition in the 
next reprint of the poem; but the editors of some school col- 
lections of poetry have not found it out. Tennyson, after the 
lapse of forty-seven years, corrected a similar mistake in “The 
Poet’s Song,” which, from 1842 to 1889, had read “The swal- 
low stopt as he hunted the bee”; but an ornithological friend 
informed him that the bird never meddled with bees, and “‘the 
fly” took the place of the long-pursued insect. When “The 
Palace of Art” was first printed (1832), the poet inserted in a 
foot-note some stanzas that he decided to suppress, one of 


which was 


She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 
That marvelous round of milky light 
Below Orion, etc. 


But when he let his friend Palgrave reprint this in his “Lyrical 


Poems of Lord Tennyson’” (1885) he revised the lines thus 


She saw the snowy poles and moons of Mars, 
That marvelous fi7ld of drifted light 
In mid Orion, etc. 


The two moons of Mars had been discovered in the meantime. 
When the lines were first written the poet must have known 
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that the great nebula of Orion, though “below” the belt of 
the starry giant, was obviously within the constellation; but 
apparently he could not at the time decide on a more specific 
description and thought that “below Orion” might be allowed 
to pass in a suppressed stanza. But he could not let it stand 
when reprinted fifty-three years later. 

Misprints occasionally find their way into the best dic- 
tionaries; like “pornial’’ (for “primeval’’), which appears in 
the “Century” and the “Standard,” if in no others, defined as 
“meretricious’” and assumed to be from the same Greek root 
as “pornographic,” etc. The “New English Dictionary,’ Ox- 
ford, I see, calls attention to this inaccuracy. 

Mr. Halliwell Phillips in 1887 printed privately a “Diction- 
ary of Misprints” “found in printed books of the 16th and 17th 
centuries” and “compiled for the use of verbal critics, and 
especially for those who are engaged in editing the works 
of Shakespeare and our other early dramatists.” It was a 
“mere instalment” of what he hoped to “expand into a larger 
work’; but his death in 1889 prevented his carrying out the 
plan. The book contains much curious matter, but the length 
to which this random article has extended forbids further 
reference to it here. I may recur to this subject at some future 
time. 
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LOVE AND LOGIC. 


“Old things are best,” I tell my love; 
And straightway I proceed to prove 
My point with logic fine. 

Youth incomplete, lacks what is best; 
Time season’s all, and gives it zest; 
As age to wine. 


“Old times were best,” I tell my love; 
The past is rich with treasure trove 
Of ballad, tale, and jest; 

Of ladies fair, and courtiers gay; 

Of knights and steeds in bright array 
At beauty’s hest. 


“Old friends are best;” true worth finds proof; 
Tried stuff that makes the warp and woof 
Endures the wear and strain. 

For those who get a love or friend 

On sight, oft lose him in the end 

At fortune’s wane. 


“Old tales are best;” the heart brims o’er 
With what it holds of love and lore 
And songs of long ago— 

My argument seems builded well; 

Her smiles as on each point I dwell, 
Affirm “’t is so!” 


And then becoming still more bold 

I tell the story, oh! so old, 

As men before have done; 

Then pause—the light of glad surprise 
Swift rushes to my Peggie’s eyes— 


My suit is won. 
—Harry S. Ross. 
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WHERE THE SCHOOLS FAIL. 


May I ask, from teachers and students of our work, a 
most careful study of the following article from the pen of 
Colin A. Scott, teacher of psychology in the Boston Normal 
School. The italics emphasize the points which to my mind 
are most directly suggestive to us; while the article, as a 
whole, embodies practical ideals to be always borne in mind 


in the study and teaching of oratory. 
LILIA E. SMITH. 


“Tt would be absurd to deny the social influence of any 
institution, however humble or however weak. What would 
we be without the public schools even as they are? Half the 
business of America would stand still. You would not now 
be reading this newspaper. Civilization as we have it is found- 
ed on the power to read and write. 

So much to the credit of the public schools. But this is 
like praising a man for having two arms and a pair of legs. 
Unless the public schools do much more than teach a child 
those simple rudiments of modern life, they must be branded 
as incompetent and cut of date. 

But is the rest of what we must teach the child to be meas- 
ured in courses of study? I think not. Take poetry for ex- 
ample. Children are made to listen to it, to read it, to learn it 
by heart. Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant are in their courses 
of study; but as soon as these children are relieved from the 
temperary persuasion or compulsion of the teacher, what 
happens? Do they aim to extend their knowledge? Are their 
lives in any way changed? People have such a ridiculous idea 
of what it means to form a habit. Have you ever seen a horse 
or a dog ina treadmill? How well the drudgery is performed! 
What admirable docility! Surely this animal is learning a 
habit. But when we leave him to himself do we find him look- 
ing for treadmills or failing this, does he stand in the fence 
corner, tramping his feet up and down with a patient look in 
his eye? No, because this is not really the act he has been 
performing. He has simply been submitting to the direction 
of others, and this function he has learned. 
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Children often submit easily, pleasantly, even willingly 
to the control and direction of the teacher. They learn their 
Longfellow or their Bryant. They see and analyze and pass 
examinations on the beauty of these authors, but they do so 
in the most of cases only so long as the teacher is there to 
demand these activities of them. What wonder that left to- 
themselves, they prefer the Sunday newspapers. 

The social influence of the public schools is ultimately to 
be measured by what children or grown-ups do when they are 
left to themselves. 

When I say left to themselves, I do not mean left indi- 
-vidually or isolated. I do not mean lack of obedience. We 
need association with others, and we know we do. We even 
need compulsion and we pay people to compel us. Not satis- 
fied with courts, jails and policemen, we add churches, clubs 
and societies, all of which have features of compulsion to 
which we willingly accommodate ourselves. Left to our- 
selves in social relationships, living in the same community, 
acting and reacting on one another, we create and execute 
many forms of compulsion. It may not be pleasure but it is 
something better than pleasure to be forcibly reminded of 
some act which we have already willed to do. 

Social ideas, laws, and actions are not normally laid down 
by some people for other people and not themselves to fol- 
low. When this happens we havea tyranny. And, conversely, 
the test of any law or idea among children or among adults 
is always its reproductive power. Does it speak from breast 
to breast? What we care for we pass on to others. But if 
there is nothing that we wish to reproduce, what are we. 

It is just at this point that we touch the chief social failure 
of the graded, well-housed, unco-operatively, centralized city 
schools of today. If children are desirous of reproducing 
something in others and are permitted to do so, they learn. 
They clamor to learn. They have a motive for it, and a higher 
and more natural one than either pleasure or pain, reward or 
punishment. That this reproductive yeast, this leaven of life, 
will be Bryant or Longfellow I do not say. But whatever it 
is for different children and different ages, the children them- 
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selves and the teacher in immediate contact with them are 
able to describe much better than the superintendent or mem- 
ber of a school board who rarely or never sees them. 

Get good teachers. Give them a chance. Give them a 
franchise in their own profession. Use authority to prevent 
hindrances—to inhibit those who act as nullifiers. If teachers 
are socially and mentally reproductive themselves, they will 
rejoice in the socially reproductive powers of the children. 
Like physicians who call in specialists for consultation, they 
will ask for the advice and help they need. They will natur- 
ally want good superintendents to learn from. They will 
naturally know each what the other is doing and will co-oper- 
ate with one another. Why should a school system be run like 
a business or factory? It is not the production or sale of mate- 
rial which is its aim, but the living reproduction of human 
minds.” 
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RECITALS. 


The Boston Times published some very commendable 
criticisms of the Southwick Recitals of this year, and through 
the kindness of Mr. Rousseque, who is associated with The 
Times, the Magazine is able to reproduce these as they ap- 
_ peared in The Times. 


THE FIRST SOUTHWICK RECITAL AT CHICKERING HALL. 


It was a fortunate happening, to place the name of Jessie 
Eldridge Southwick first on the programme of this year’s in- 
terpretative recitals given under the auspices of the faculty of 
the Emerson College, for Mrs. Southwick is known for her 
rare interpretative qualities, her dramatic ability and her fine 
insight into Shakespearean works. 

On last Friday evening, Mrs. Southwick read that great 
and very human tragedy of the great Elizabethean poet, “Mac- 
beth,” and a large audience was held spellbound by her art. 

Mrs. Southwick is, perhaps, better fitted to depict these 
minor tones of life rather than those written in a major key. 
By this we do not wish to infer that this reader is moody, 
morose or sad. No, it is not that, for personally she radiates 
good cheer and the joy of living. But behind the sunniness 
of her nature there are great depths, and these she can and 
has fathomed and understood. Great talent is required to 
personate the life of a Lady Macbeth, for hers is no one-sided 
nature; neither does weakness dominate it. Her most evil 
moments are fraught with a sort of greatness that is not easily 
defined. This Mrs. Southwick made us realize. We saw the 
selfishness, the intrigue, the wickedness of Lady Macbeth’s 
endeavors, but we were also made to see her power and the 
strength of her will, and were led to pity if not condone. 
There were dramatic heights to climb and Mrs. Southwick 
climbed them in her own inimitable way. 

It was good for Boston’s culture and education to have 
this play of Shakespeare thus placed before the public. It 


made an old tale new and gave new interpretation to many. 
2 
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written lives of hitherto supposed-to-be well-known char- 
acters. 

The next recital of the course was given by Henry Law- 
rence Southwick, president of the college. He recited “King 
Lear.’ 

MR. SOUTHWICK READS. 


“King Lear” is a great play, and last Friday evening Mr. 
Henry Lawrence Southwick gave a great presentation of it. 
One marveled at his memory, first of all, and next, at the 
dramatic genius of his interpretation. This only for a few 
repeated lines, however, and then the artificiality of platform 
presentation vanished—King Lear was real and his daughters 
were real; the scenes were not of the past, but of the present; 
we moved and lived in them; we sympathized and became ex- 
asperated; we grew hot with indignation and cold with appre- 
hension; we laughed with the clown and we wept with the 
unfortunate king. Here was art, for art ever makes for the 
forgetting of the artificial. 

This play is full of motion, forceful in its depiction of 
human frailties, decided in its presentation of the power of 
ambition, and realistic in its pictures of those human passions 
that urge on greed and ungratefulness. 

Mr. Southwick was ready at every turn of his text. His 
character changes were marked and individual, but in gaining 
this individuality, he never lost sight of that subtle stroke be- 
tween the real and the unreal that makes one master of char- 
acter interpretation. We have heard Mr. Southwick give 
many great’ English masterpieces, but never have we heard 
him more truly master of his English than on last Friday 
evening. 

The president of Emerson College proclaimed his greater 
right to the presidency by the giving of this play. He is well 
equipped to lead in dramatic study, for he has gotten to the 
core of dramatic things and has left behind him all the super- 
ficialities that trail behind the ordinary platform reader. Mr. 
Southwick has climbed by the personal setting of firm step- 
ping-stones. He believes in the fundamentals as the surest 
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attainment of any art, and by them he has himself come so 


near to art’s perfection. 
The audience was large and enthusiastically responsive. 


THIRD RECITAL OF SOUTHWICK COURSE. 


Gerhart Hauptmann’s “Sunken Bell” is now a play well 
known and often read. It is allegorical, or perhaps one might 
say symbolical, in its purpose and intent, and its theme has 
been made very real to us by Sothern’s splendid interpretation 
of the poem. ‘The play is written in five acts, and sweeps the 
passions of man and elf with a master-hand. Routendelin, per- 
sonifying the “Spirit of Freedom,” is much before one and 
leaves a message unmistakable and impelling. 

On Friday evening Dorothea Hoaglin-Hayden read this 
German masterpiece, giving the third program of the South- 
wick lecture series. Her work was well done but it did not 
hold us as did the wonderful reading of Marion Craig Went- 
worth in the same recital course three years ago. Hers was a 
simpler interpretation, but it was the simplicity that marked 
reality. Mrs. Hayden was helped by a splendid voice, which 
was well-trained and musical, but one felt that she might 
understand more and so give a greater presentation. 

There was an audience of fair size and responsiveness. 


WALTER BRADLEY TRIPP READS. 


“Every Man in Humor” was penned by Ben Johnson 
with a view to making us laugh. Walter Bradley Tripp stood 
on the platform of Chickering hall, on last Friday evening, and 
read this play with the same mirth-making intent in mind. 

A large and representative audience greeted him. The 
people were in a mood to enjoy real wit, and there was much 
of laughter and genuine merriment in consequence. 

Mr. Tripp is essentially a humorist, but a humorist of the 
highest order. His reading is always marked by a clear in- 
sight of the character work chosen, and his interpretation of 
human frailties is immense. He clarifies our vision for us, 
and so we can easily hark back to the Elizabethan period and 
appreciate the jollity and jibes of those times. 

As portraying three different traits of humor of mankind, 
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this play has few, perhaps no equal. Its types are unique, real- 
istic and appropriate to all ages, therefore they are still real. 
But were they by the text made more remote, under Mr. 
Tripp’s character delineation they would still move and live 
and have their being. 

We have heard Mr. Tripp read this old masterpiece be- 
fore, but we have never heard him read it better. He gave 
us an hour of real relaxation. We lost nothing in art or those 
things that make for the highest dramatic and elocutionary 
achievements. Mr. Tripp has broadened in his character con- 
ception; he has learned to know humanity better, and, gain- 
ing this knowledge, has broadened and quickened and vitilized 
the power of his platform presentations. 

We would hear Mr. Tripp more often. We need his art 
to take the tears out of our weary string of days. 


FOSS LAMPRELL WHITNEY READS. 

The play by Charles Rann Kennedy, “The Servant in the 
House,” has been often read and more often discussed since 
its initial appearance. It has for its motive power the thought 
of the brotherhood of man. Its characters are few, but ex- 
tremely individual—in fact, they represent types of humanity 
so real that the average reader easily meets, in flesh and blood, 
his counterpart many times a day. The plot moves and is 
almost virile in its aggressiveness, the figure of Manson stand- 
ing always in the foreground, calm, assertive and master of 
the right. 

There is much that is taxing to the interpreter, much of 
change in word and by-play, and much must be made of the 
art of intonation in the platform rendering of this play, but 
Foss Lamprell Whitney’s talents were adequate to give them 
all. Her’s is a personality that lends itself well to character 
presentation. She has much of temperament and real artistic 
ability. She can be dramatic and gay, pathetic and winsome. 
Her women are always womanly and her men are men. Her 
characters are distinct personalities and keep unfalteringly 
their several individualities without roughness or hesitancy. 
She reads her lines, but in reading them she ever loses herself. 
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It is as if she merged her being into the men and women and 
children she depicts, and we forget time, place, even life itself, 
in the lines she brings so vividly before us. 

Her’s was a great reading and ae was left to criticise, 
all came so near to perfection. 

There was a large audience most responsive and attent- 
ive. Many flowers were received and much well-earned ap- 
plause was given. 


THE LAST OF HE SOUTHWICK SERIES—KATHERINE JEWELL 
EVARTS READS. 

At the last recital of the Southwick series of interpretative 
lectures was presented “My Lady’s Ring,” written by Alice 
Brown for Katherine Jewell Evarts. 

This is a pleasant little play, which deals lightly with the 
ereen-eyed monster, jealousy, and incidentally gives subtle 
hints of how to manage husbands. My lady’s ring has an im- 
portant part in causing much of marital disorder, and two 
types of womanhood are realistically given to point the way 
to act when matrimonial winds blow hot, blow cold. The 
princess played the serio-comic part to good advantage at 
every complicated turn, and the poor little maid of moans and 
tears—well, we were glad her tragedy was of short duration 
—for all, at the story’s finish, must have lived happily ever 
after. 

Miss Evarts is well-equipped in every way for platform 
work, by education, personality and power of character delin- 
eation. Her work was marked by sincerity of portrayal and 
much of charm. 

There was a large and enthusiastic audience, and many 
flowers were received. We regret that this series of recitals 
is over. They represent some of the best of our elocutionary 
and dramatic Boston platform presentations. 


SOUTHWICK LITERARY SOCIETY. 

At the first meeting of The Southwick Literary Society, 
held in Chickering Hall on Wednesday afternoon, November 
18th, Mr. Walter H. Cluxton read “Enoch Arden.” 

From the time he came upon the platform until he left it 
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Mr. Cluxton had the attention of his audience, which voted his 
rendering pleasant, instructive and delightful. 

His interpretation was somewhat realistic, being theatric 
rather than dramatic. This is probably accounted for when 
we take into consideration that Mr. Cluxton is an actor rather 
than a reader, having played with Nance O’Neil, Henrietta 
Crosman and Beerbom Tree. 

Mr. Cluxton’s stage presence is good. He has a rich 
musical voice which he handles well and his diction is clean 
and elegent. Mr. Cluxton was master of himself at all times 
and interpreted this beautiful poem with a sincerity we have 
seldom seen equaled. 
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GREAT MORAL LEADERS. 
(A Course of Lectures by Edward Howard Griggs.) 


The course of lectures, given in Chickering Hall, by Pro- 
fessor Griggs, during October and November, were well at- 
tended and received even more enthusiastically than in pre- 
vious years. The lectures dealt with history in such a manner 
that few of the listeners recognized it as such, for far from 
being a mere citation of far away facts and events, each lecture 
was the story of some great moral leader against the back- 
ground of the time in which he lived, a story enriched and illu- 
minated by tales of the place and the people and the happen- 
ings which produced and surrounded the man. 

The purpose of the course was not primarily instruction, 
but enlightenment and inspiration toward action, through in- 
struction. Mr. Griggs spoke, not that the audience might en- 
joy an hour of intellectual pleasure, but that light might be 
thrown on present day conditions through the medium of the 
past, and that each one who listened might realize that-he, in 
his own way, could be a moral leader, and could stand in his 
community for true democracy of spirit and life. 

In the first lecture, Mr. Griggs gave the aim of his work, 
the illumination of the present by the past. He spoke of the 
ever present crying need for a moral leader, a man who would 
have power dedicated to the highest. The moral leader must 
see the light, and must hold forth the torch of truth on the 
mountains while others sleep in the valley, and then he must 
show others what they really believe and desire. He must 
seize the psychological moment and use it to guide and even 
revolutionize his fellows, and above all else he must welcome 
the martyrdom necessary to moral leadership. 

In each of the five succeeding lectures, Mr. Griggs spoke 
of some man who expressed these functions of the moral 
leader. Against the glory of the Grecian world at its height, 
he showed us Socrates, surrounded by his enemies, for whom 
he had tried to do much. We watched the Grecial philoso- — 
phies spread to Rome, we saw it develop, and within five 
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centuries change entirely. Then amid the Epicureans and 
Stoics, Marcus Aurelius, the emperor, arose. His task was 
impossible, he could postpone, but not avert the doom of 
Rome, and yet knowing this, he did his work. 

Francis de Assisi was the next leader whom the lecturer 
flashed before the audience. We walked with him in his 
native village, lived as he did in the midst of the religious 
awakening of the middle ages, and saw the brotherhood for 
which he lived change and become corrupt. Then we were 
in Florence during the Italian Renaissance of art. We saw 
there, Savanorola, the “minor note in the chord” of the time. 
We witnessed his triumphs and understood his trials and 
suflered his martyrdom. Last of all, Mr. Griggs portrayed 
Giordano Bruno, a figure or the revival of learning in Ger- 
many. His struggles in Italy and Germany, his wavering 
fortunes and his betrayal were made very real. 

Did the lectures serve their purpose? Let us so hope! 
Let us believe that all who heard will be more charitable 
toward today’s “heretic,” for these men who are now known 
to be great, were considered by their contemporaries, as 
heretics. Let us trust that even more was accomplished than 
admiration and understanding, that at least one of all who 
listened received an inspiration to become a leader, to use his 
God-given powers to enlighten his fellow-men. 

The following quotations were selected at random, from 
notes taken on the lectures by Professor Griggs :— 

‘The capital of any nation is the sum of its cultivated, 
devoted manhood and womanhood.” 

‘Not only does environment effect man, but man effects 
the environment.” 

“The convention of the world is always the crystalliza- 
tion of some yesterday, and is therefore lower than the true 
thinking of today.” 

“The sifting of uncommon thought by common thought, 
brings us very near the voice of God.” 

“A limitation is where a man’s strength leaves off.” 

“A wise teacher opens the door, and shows the pupil the 


”) 


way. 
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“It is a great deal more important to be friends than to 
understand friendship.” . 

“Personal service done for love’s sake is the dearest thing 
in life, the high water mark of memory.” 

“Our business is to drop a pebble into the ocean of time, 
not to see a wave break on some far distant shore.” 

“Tt isn’t a new gospel that’s needed, but the gospel anew.” 

“It is just as bad to abandon life as to lose oneself in the 
slough of sensuality. Asceticism and self-indulgence are 
equally as far away from the truth.” 

“The most dangerous thing that can happen to a man is 
great, sudden popularity.” 

“The development of the individual soul is the aim of all 
progress.” 

“It takes all the stars in heaven to make one night.” 


MI Se 
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FACULTY NOTHES. 


It is always a glad time for the Alumni when President 
Southwick, “Dean” Southwick, as they still call him, leaves 
Boston and goes through the different States reading, lecturing 
and above all greeting the Emersonians who anticipate his 
atrival and the inspiration he brings. 


During his recent tour in November, the President trav- 
elled more than five thousand miles, throughout the North- 
west, then South through Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina and Virginia, speaking to more 
than five thousand people. 


One of the incidents of his trip President Southwick tells, 
was when he spent the night in an old house in which General 
Lee and General Grant slept during the war—although as he 
humorously remarked “needless to say not both at the same 
time.” 


It is also needless to say that we at the college gave him 
a hearty welcome, upon his return. 


Mr. Tripp left us the middle of November for the North- 
west carrying his inimitable humor through Minnesota, 
Indiana, and Ohio, and leaving certain quizzes behind for his 
classes at Emerson. 


Count your bones and also your blessings, for Miss Har- 
riet Sleight has been added to the official list of the faculty. 
Miss Sleight, although she spent a strenuous summer as secre- 
tary of S. H. Clark of the Chatauqua School, Chatauqua, New 
York, returned to us with as great vitality and helpful sympa- 
thy as she left us with at the close of last year. 
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Student Department. 
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STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the Students’ Council was held Tuesday, 
Dec. 8 at two o’clock. It was well attended, and certainly 
worth while. Already we are aware that our college needs 
such an organization, and let each student fully realize this and 
do all in his or her power to keep it thoroughly alive. 

Among the most important matters discussed in the 
meeting were :— 

The Honor System—A committee is at work framing a 
code of rules which will be presented to the Association, soon. 

The committee which was appointed to confer with the 
Faculty in regard to singing in Chapel returned a favorable 
report. A more definite announcement later. 

Remember our motto is “Better the relations between 
ourselves and further the interests of our college.” 

Let us hear from you! 


YOUNG WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The representatives of the Y. W. C. A. of Emerson came 
back from the Radcliffe Conference with a most interesting 
report. At the dinner given to the Cabinet members of the 
various associations, Smith, Radcliffe, Wellesley, Dana Hall, 
Mt. Holyoke and Emerson were represented. After the din- 
ner a round table discussion took place and reports were given. 

On the following morning there was a Silver Bay rally 
and in the afternoon Miss Alice Newell of India talked of her 
work in that country. 
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We not only feel proud that Emerson could be among 
the many colleges represented at this Conference, but also 
encouraged to learn that, in proportion to the membership of 
the whole college, the membership of the association com- 
pares most favorably with that of any of the larger colleges. 

At one of our meetings Miss Florence Bentley of Rad- 
cliffe college talked to us on “The Benefits of Mission Study.” 

Our business meeting this month was cut short on account 
of the Senior recital, but reports from the various committees 
show that they are working well and have several new schemes 
for enlarging the membership roll and for raising money for 
the Silver Bay fund. There is something in the air about 
some sort of an affair to be given after mid-year’s which prom- 
.ises to be quite as mysterious and fully as interesting as any 
of the class stunts. 

We observed the Week of Prayer by holding short meet- 
ings every noon of that week. 

Six dollars was realized from the collection taken for the 
Thanksgiving baskets, and three families were supplied with 
Thanksgiving dinners. 

Cabinet meetings are held every month and after the busi- 
ness is completed tea is served. 

CLASSES. 
08. 

There is a vacant chair in the P. G. class, which can never 
be filled. Our beloved Vice-President has gone the way of | 
most girls. Alas! Margaret Fulton is no more! She hath 
chosen a better half, and our loss is Dr. Peppard’s gain. Woe 
is us—for our class needed Margaret—but, with the altruistic 
Spirit which we are attempting to cultivate, we extend our 
hearty congratulations to the happy pair who have gone to 
their new home in Buenos Ayres. 

Our work is progressing finely and grows more and more 
interesting. Cuts are unheard of, for there is nothing in the 
course that we can afford to miss. To speak of the classes 
from which we derive the most benefit would be to publish 
the schedule entire. The Faculty is surely at its best this 
year and we feel inspired to respond to their efforts. 
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We are glad to have President Southwick home again 
with his words of cheer and encouragement. 

Mrs. Whitney and Mr. Tripp have left us temporarily, 
but “absence makes the heart grow fonder” and a warm wel- 
come awaits their return. 

There are rumors of a Dutch treat! Everybody come! 

Vacation will be here before we know it—we welcome it 
gladly, for, after all, “there’s no place like home’—but we 
hope to return to college with renewed enthusiasm, ready to 
do better work than ever. 

To Faculty, Seniors, Juniors, Freshmen and Specials, the 
P. G.’s wish a very Merry Christmas. 

E. C. W. 


’09. 

The pupils of Mrs. Eugene Goudy at Salem and Danvers 
presented two very attractive programs recently, which were 
a credit to their teacher. The tableau work, which is a 
specialty of Mrs. Goudy’s, was particularly commended. 

Mrs. MacIntyre and Misses Rose Zura and Daisy Thomas 
are teaching in the evening school of the Bread-winners’ 
Institute in Civic Service Building, Monday evenings. They 
report very interesting and instructive work. This experi- 
ence will be very valuable when they go out as full-fledged 
teachers. 

During the past month ’og has had quite a number of its 
members before the public as readers :— 

Miss Mildred Page gave a very successful recital in Com- 
mercial Hall, Nov. 23. We congratulate her on winning public 
recognition so early in her career as a reader. 

Miss Mary Rogers has had two engagements recently, at 
East Weymouth and at Canton. She so pleased her audiences 
that she won return engagements. 

Miss Rose Zura delighted an audience at Dorchester, 
Novy. 12, with several readings. 

Miss Elsie Thomas also read at Dorchester. As always, 
her Kipling readings were well received. 

Miss Mildred Clark made glad the hearts of the mothers 
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of the children at Industrial School for Cripple Children, 
Nov. 24. 

The Senior class feels grateful for the use of Chickering 
Hall for their public recitals. The first one occurred Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 4, and we think we are justly proud of those 
who appeared on the program. ‘The selections were well 
chosen, and the work was sincere, finished and artistic to a 
degree not usually attained by undergraduates. The program 
rendered was :— 


“We Speak to Men” Justin McCarthy 
Luella Victoria Cook. 
“Her First Call on the Butcher” M: I. Fisk 
Ethel Rebecca Swartwood. 
“The Wild White Rose” Ellen Willis 


Marguerite Jaynes. 
“The Little God and the Machine” Eleanor Hoyt Brainard 
Florence Esther Dondero. 


paAnnabel) lee” Edgar Allen Poe 
Agnes Geraldine McNally. 
“New Years at Hard Fact Meadows” Sam Walter Foss 
Elizabeth Foss. 
(The Higher Culture’ Dorothy Dix 
| Rena Austin. 
“Gunga Din” Rudyard Kipling 


John Adams Taylor. 

We are glad to welcome back to our ranks Miss Josephine 
Maxwell, who was detained because of illness in her home; 
also Miss Ethlyn Holland, originally of ’08, who was compelled 
to leave school last year on account of illness. 

Mrs. Leon Fay (nee Gretna Kuper) entertained several of 
her friends recently at her home, 10 Center street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

"10. 

The Thanksgiving recess was very welcome to most of 
our class, who enjoyed a brief and much needed (?) rest from 
clarity, radiation and development, and who turned from their 
lesser (and lesson) delights to ones of weightier import such 
as turkey, cranberry sauce and Yorkshire pudding with a 
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decided relish. Many of us went eagerly home, many stayed 
in town, but however pleasantly we spent our vacation, we 
all returned with renewed energy and a determined desire 
to be brilliancy itself by the time the Christmas holidays 
arrived. 

Mr. Alexander P. Moore announces the engagement of 
his daughter, Alvira E. Moore, to Mr. Charles A. Butler of 
Boston. The young couple will be married during the coming 
Spring. 

On Saturday afternoon, November the 21st, the Oratorio 
Artists were presented at Jordan Hall by the Junior class. 
An exceptionally fine program was enjoyed by a small but 
appreciative audience. 

The Juniors are much pleased as well as excited at the 
prospect of giving Public Recitals; already some are inquiring 
about the most satisfactory dress-making establishments in 
town. 

ae 

We are glad to announce that Miss Lillian Walker, who 
recently underwent an operation for appendicitis, is recovering 
nicely and expects to leave next week for her home in Kittery 
Point, Maine. Miss Walker wishes to express her apprecia- 
tion of the flowers which the Freshman class sent her during 
her illness. We hope Miss Walker will be with us again 
next year. 

We are glad to welcome Miss Thompson and Miss Mc- 
Guire to some of our classes. 

At the class meeting this month a constitution and by- 
laws were read and adopted, and other items of interest dis- 
cussed. 

Miss Estelle Wilcox has moved from the Franklin Square 
House into the College Dormitory at 552 Massachusetts ave- 
nue. We hope that others living outside the dorms will follow 
the good example of Miss Wilcox. 

Miss Tracy Epstein is one of the few who went home for 
Thanksgiving holidays. Many of our number are planning 
to spend Xmas week around the home hearthstone, and we 
wish them all a very pleasant vacation. 
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Miss Elizabeth White has substituted this month in sev- 
eral of our Evolution classes. Come again, Miss White, we 
like you. 

We greatly enjoyed the Senior recital, Friday afternoon. 

Question: How many Hess, Schroeder concert tickets did 
Mr. Whitsey buy? Much obliged, Mr. Whitsey, do it again. 
Are there any more at home like you. 

We have already discovered some embryo “Stars” in our 
Evolution and Rhetoric classes. Miss Henry has already 
achieved fame in Rhetoric, and we could name several others 
-who always receive a “hand” in Evolution. Work on, Fresh- 
men, and we will mention your names later on. Keep the 
great reward in view. 


SOCIETIES. 


CANADIAN CLUB. 

We will not soon recover from the loss of our President, 
Miss Margaret Fulton, who is now on her way to South Amer- 
ica. We foresee many happy days in store for Dr. Peppard if 
our Canadian girl manages things as she did for us. Her suc- 
cessor has not yet been chosen, as it is a new rule that if the 
President marries while in office the club shall pay the penalty 
of remaining without said officer for one month after date of 
said ceremony. Secret! Why should we keep it secret? 


KAPPA GAMMI CHI. 


In spite of the fact that many of us were far from home 
the Thanksgiving vacation was a very merry one at Kappa 
house. Numerous spreads and feasts from the overflowing 
boxes received were enjoyed greatly. 

Miss Alice J. Davidson spent the holidays at her home 
in Saco, Maine. 

Miss Nettie Bowlus was the guest of Miss Marion Kim- 
ball of North Woburn during the Thanksgiving vacation. 

Miss Bernice Wright visited Miss Grace Arnzen of Fall 
River last week. 

Miss Blanche Boyden was present with the governor of 
North Dakota and his party at the launching of the new 
battleship North Dakota. 
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Mrs. Charles H. Dudley of Hanover, N. H., was the guest 
of Miss Alice Davidson the latter part of November. 

Miss Ruth Adams of East Hartford, Conn., was called 
home Thanksgiving day by the sudden death of her grand- 
mother. Miss Adams has the most sincere sympathy of all 
of her sorority sisters in her bereavement. 

Kappa Gamma Chi entertained a number of friends at 
tea last Wednesday afternoon. Miss Smith of the faculty was 
our guest at dinner on the same date. 

On the Tuesday after vacation we enjoyed an informal 
thimble party. Miss Alice Davidson presided at the chafing 
dish. 

During the holidays Miss Christine Hogden of Malden 
entertained us at supper, Sunday night. 

A shrimp-wiggle party was one of the features of last 
week at Kappa house. 

Kappa Gamma Chi is at home to its friends every Wed- 
nesday afternoon from four until six o’clock. 


DELTA DELTA PHI. 


The members of Delta Delta Phi spent a very pleasant 
Thanksgiving vacation at their Chapter house. Those who 
were out of town during the week were Miss Alice Rudisill, 
who spent several days at Tupper Lake, N. Y., Miss Frances 
Woodbury, who was at her home in Francestown, N. H., and 
Miss Tracy Eppstein and Miss Beulah Cady, who spent their 
time in New York and vicinity. 

We have the pleasure of having Miss Grace Jameson 
of New York City, who is attending the Boston Art School, 
living with us. 

We enjoyed having Mrs. Black at dinner one evening. 

During the month we have had the pleasure of enter- 
taining several of our old members at various social functions. 
Miss Anna Remick, Miss Harriet Ryder, Mrs. Hazel Miller 
Arancio and Mrs. Blanche Heslin Pierce. Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
Stockdale took dinner with Delta Delta Phi one evening. 

Several of our girls have entertained audiences in and 
around Boston. Miss Ewing Carter and Miss Mary Slifer read 
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one evening at the Boston Industrial Home. Miss Slifer also 
gave a few numbers at the Elizabeth Peabody Settlement 
House, and Miss Isabelle Ellis has had continued success with © 
her readings at luncheons and evening entertainments. 

Delta Delta Phi Chapter house will be closed during 
Christmas week, as all of the members leave town for the 
holidays. 

PHI MU GAMMA. 

Members of the sorority and friends were entertained at 
tea last Saturday afternoon by the Misses Blodgett, Weaver 
and Ross. 

The Misses Ina Wright and Bernice Loveland sper: se 
Thanksgiving recess at the former’s home in Bloomfield, N. J. 

We are looking forward to having with us soon Mrs. 
Albert Lawrence, nee Eda Hahne, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Frances True will be the guest of the Misses Ross 
and Weaver through a part of the Christmas holidays. 

One of our old members, Miss Marie Hinckley, is spend- 
ing the winter in Boston. 


ZETA PHI BTA. : 

On Nov. 16 the Zetas were entertained at the home of 
our President, Mrs. Fisher, and were pleased to have Miss 
McQOuesten with us. 

We have heard from Miss Hobart ’08, who is enjoying 
her work at Williamsport, Pa., in the Dickinson Seminary. 

Miss Hazel Jennings as an active member adds to our 
number. : 

We take great pleasure in announcing as our new mem- 
bers Marie E. Neahr, Gloversville, N. Y., Shiela B. McLane, 
Holyoke, Mass., Vashti Butler, Wichita, Kan., Minabel Gar- 
rett, Albion, N. Y., and Miss Ruby Ferguson as a pledge. 

One of our members, Miss M. Eden. Tatem, presented the 
members of the sorority with tickets for her Recital at which 
she gave ‘Helena Richie,’ on the evening of Dec. 8. 


PHI ALPHA TAU. 
On Saturday evening, December 5th, the Phi Alpha Tau 
suite at The Templeton, St. Germain street, was filled with 
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a group of “jolly good fellows,’ the occasion being a social 
evening for all the men in college. Among the features of 
the evening’s pleasure was a programme of music and read- 
ings, ranging from “Jane Jones” to Shakespeare. If any of 
you may have been awakened on this Saturday night by 
chorus singing issuing from the vicinity of St. Germain street, 
it may be a matter of information to learn that it was only 
the male voices of Emerson College rendering song after song 
with rare harmony. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The winter vacation, that time of anticipated joys, 
which seemed so dim and distant some weeks ago, 
is now at hand. Enjoy it to the utmost, play as you have 
studied, and even better, so that you may renew the work 
with more enthusiasm at the incoming of the New Year! 


Vacation. 


Our How many of our readers have noticed the 
Etchings. etching at the head of each department? How 
many of those who have seen have wondered as to the mean- 
ing? How many of those who have wondered have thought 
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and tried to discover their significance? If there be one such 
interested and curious person, and you are he—read on— 

The sketches, which are the work of Hugh Towne of the 
Junior class, embody the following meanings: The first head- 
ing represents a strong, energetic tug, towing out to sea a 
rather clumsy, cumbersome ship. In like manner does the 
faculty pilot the student craft. The second print shows us 
the road which lies before the student. It is long and up-li!l, 
and stretches on over mountain and valley until it vanishes 
into the great beyond. How many of us are sitting gazing 
up the hill? 

Alas! the calm thought represented at the head of this, 
the editorial department, is not always so. ‘The candles are 
long since burned down to their sockets and the quill pen is 
worn and scratchy. 

At the head of the alumni pages, we see that the ship 
which was piloted out into the bay is nearing the goal. So 
is it with our Alumni. Let your thought and imagination have 
scope and these prints will be of value to you. 


We wish to emphasize something said by our 
friend) of; (the ¢country:, /Tie. remarked), ont) the 
amount of whispering in chapel and class room. In the 
private conversation which we held with the gentleman at 
the editor’s desk, he spoke even more forcibly of the need 
for improvement in this line. If you disapprove of a remark 
don’t disturb your neighbors by telling them so, or if on the 
other hand you approve, don’t announce it at once, or if your 
enthusiasm cannot be restrained, confine your commendation 
to the old-fashioned “Amen.” Very likely others wish a 
chance to listen and form their own opinions. Let us each 
at least try the shoe on—there is a chance it may fit—you! 


Courtesy. 


A Merry Christmas to you all, and a Happy New Year 
from the Emerson College Magazine. 
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EXCHANGES. 


Do not waste time! No, the expression is not original, 
but it serves. If an occasional spare moment comes, do not 
loiter it away nor dream it into oblivion. Visit the library 
and read there of the activities in the schools and colleges 
represented on the exchange table. 

In “The Mitre” from Canada there is much worth atten- 
tion, especially the editorial and the story of “The Old 
Doctor.” 

The Winthrop College Journal for November contains 
several clever sketches and poems. Why, however, has the 
Literary Department crowded out all else? 

Read “Our Dumb Animals,” it will make you think! 

“The Birds of Westmoreland County” in The Allisonia, 
should be of particular interest to The Canadian Club. 

“The Cumnock,” a year book for 1908, is an extremely 
clever publication. After a glance at the very artistic cover, 
you will be satisfied with nothing less than a thorough read- 

ing of the entire book. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 
(A view of a few.) 


The current magazines offer a field so wide to the public 
reader that often it is slighted entirely. We endeavor in this 
department of the Magazine to point out a few stories which 
may prove of value to you. 

This month the magazines contain an unusual number 
of good things. Century and Harper’s each contains its usual 
budget of stories, McClure’s is interesting and Scribner’s is as 
ever well worth reading. 

The Atlantic Monthly contains in “The Seekin’ of Ike” an 
exceptionally clever story of the negro. Not only are the 
characters keenly drawn outwardly, but the true nature of the 
shiftless man and the energetic wife stand out vividly against 
the background of a Southern campmeeting. 

“Mrs. Dixon’s Culture Course,” in the Atlantic Monthly 
for November, is a strange sweet harmony of humor and 
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pathos. This story by Elizabeth Jordan is of an old lady who 
‘seeks the fountain of youth in the whirl of New York. 

The December “Everybodys” has in it a choice collection 
of Christmas poems in “The Child’s Christmas Tree.” While 
each of the poems by authors like Burges Johnson and Joseph 
Lincoln, is complete in itself, the entire set makes a charming 
and rather unusual Christmas reading. 

Myra Emmons has in the Christmas “Harper’s Bazar” a 
brisk, wide-awake story, “The Expected Guests.” After stren- 
uous preparation in spite of amusing difficulties the unmailed 
invitation turns up, when it is too late. 
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interest in its welfare. 


vard University. 


Alumni Department. 


F. M. KOCH. 


Mr. F. M. Koch is one of the charter members of the Phi 
Alpha Tau Fraternity, and has always manifested the greatest 


his style of poetry. 


Phi Alpha Tau, thy name I love 

Beyond all others dear, 

Thy vision still I hold above 

All other visions clear; 

Rare comrades of yore, I cherish you all— 
Bond-brothers, we to this day, 

Your halcyon memories throng the old hall 
And linger there alway. 


Once more we gather ’round the board 
As in those radiant days; 

Once more our lusty song is poured 

In full melodious praise. 

But oh! the dream, my comrades dear, 
{s vanished from me quite; 

You’ve gone before this many a year, 
You’ve found our vision bright. 


Come fill the cup for fellowship’s sake, 
Pledge Phi Alpha Tau so bold; 

Mayhap our merry song will wake 

Our brothers as of old. 

Yes, see! They come! They hear our call, 
They answer over the hill; 

Come cheer them, comrades, one and all,— 
We'll greet them with a will. 


—F. H. Koch, ’03. 


He holds a chair in the School of Eng- 
lish at the University of North Dakota, but having a year’s 
leave of absence he is at present doing special work in Har- 
Thesong’ "OA, 1.7 is characterisiiema 
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The following story by Octavia Roberts is a cutting from 
the December issue of “The American Magazine’”’: 


A MINOR CHORD. 


It was a glorious northen afternoon. 

Even the old German woman working in a sandy field of 
burned tree stumps had her pleasure in the day. Beyond her 
poor cabin she could see the gathering rows of clothes which 
her daughter was pinning to the line. 

Suddenly among the summer finery dancing gaily on the 
line a coarse, flowered lawn caught her eye. 

“Anna Katarenchen, what is. that?” 

“T got time for dot, too.” 

“Time! I don’t know what time you’ve got. We have 
to iron all evening now. You ain’t got time to be ironing up 
ruffles for yourself, I tell you that.” 

“What are you getting that ready for? Tell me!” 

“Maybe Ludvig, he come out tonight,” the girl explained 
timidly. 

“Tonight! If he does he go home.” 

“Anna Katarenchen, you know as well as I we got to pay 
that money or we lose the farm. You can’t get married till 
it’s paid, can you? Then let us work—maybe by fall the farm 
is paid for, and this winter I let you get married.” 

“Ludvig he tired of waiting.” 

“Work, then! That’s the only way out, ain’t it? If he 
comes tonight I tell him so,” the old woman concluded and 
marched back to the field, holding her hoe like a torch. 

Some moments later she saw that a buckboard stood in 
front of the house and that Anna was held in conversation 
by two ladies. 

The girl called, “This lady vants me to go home mit her 
unt cook for her little girl vat has been so awful sick she can’t 
eat notting at the hotel.” 

The two ladies waited expectantly while the girl and her 
mother held a discussion in German. 

“She says ve make more vashing,” the girl demurred. “If 
I go you pay me ten dollars a veek.” 
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“Ten dollars! I don’t pay such a sum as that in town.” 

The girl repeated with a certain wistfulness, “Ten dollars 
a veek; I couldn’t afford to stop vashing for less.” 

“It’s only for three weeks,” murmured Mrs. Atwater. 
“Come, then, tomorrow.” 

The cottage seemed to Anna after the squalid crowding 
and clamor of the farm, a veritable Eden. 

Of her mistress Anna saw almost nothing. 

But the little girl. She was filled with gentle curiosity 
about Anna, and as she watched her at her work questioned. 

“Are you an only child, Anna?” 

“T guess you not ax dot if you gome to the farm some- 
times.” | 

“Why, Anna? Tell me.” 

“Vell, dere’s Louise, she’s old like me, unt vorks at de 
hotel; unt Lena, she’s half-grown, she sells flowers ; unt Emma 
unt Meenie, little girls dot carry clubs on de golf links; unt 
Henry, he’s fourteen, he drives a ’bus dis summer; unt Villie, 
he does chores for the summer folks. (He ain’t got so awful 
good sense.) I guess you think I ain’t a only child, hein?” 

“Do you like to live on a farm, Anna?” 

“T’d like it if we owned dot farm. Ve been trying to pay 
off on it for six years.” 

“Tsn’t your father rich, Anna?” 

“Mine fadder? He died de first year ve come from de ole 
country.” 

“Didn’t you always live here?” 

“T vas born in Germany. Ve came over six years back.” 

“Oh, Anna! I’ve been in Germany, too. Mother and I 
were there last summer.” 

“Vas you to an awfully pretty little place called Nordeck?” 

The child wistfully shook her head. 

“I vish you had vent. Dot’s vere I vas born, unt lived 
until my uncle got us to come here. I don’t like it here so 
awful vell.” 

“Ts Nordeck prettier than it is here, Anna?” 

“It’s so awful different. I have such a good time there.” 

“It vasn’t so awful lonesome in de ole country. Ve vent 
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to school veek-days, unt Sundays ve valked all togedder in 
de forest. Everybody valked and sung, unt you sat under trees 
and drank beer and coffee. Ve had such awful pretty music, 
too. I sang often in the sanger-fest. Vonce Ludvig unt I sang 
togedder, and vonce ve danced.” 

“Was Ludwig your brother, Anna?’ 

“No, he vas yust my friend. I did everyt’ing mit Ludvig.” 

“Did you ever see him again?” 

Anna rose hastily. “I talk too much; it’s time for you to 
swallow your raw egg. No, don’t cry. Dey ain’t so awful bad. 
I tell you vat ve play. Let’s say dey’re t’ree bad boys unt you 
are a big giant; you swallow dem right down, ’cause dey mock 
you for your size. Here dey come—ein, zwei, drei. Now 
pretty soon ve have supper, unt den I put you to bed. Let’s 
play de bed is on de steamer, unt you are sailing to de ole 
country.” 

In the morning the little girl was able to drive with her 
_ mother; consequently it was afternoon before she sought 
Anna’s society. 

“You been outd all morning, hein? Dot’s goot.” 

“T drove to Middlevillage with mother, Anna. She let 
me buy some of the favors for the regatta cotillion.” - 

“De cotillion, hein?” 

“Yes; it’s the party they are going to have after the races.” 

“Vat you tink I vas going to do next Vednesday? You 
cant’ guess, no? Vell, I’m going to Middlewillage myself, to a 
party the help gives from the hotels. Ve dress up funny and 
vear false faces. Nobody: knows who you are—like dot, you 
know.” 

“Oh, Anna! What are you going to wear? Can I help 
you get ready?” 

“T don’t know vat I got to vear. Not much.” 

“Go as Folly, Anna. Mother always goes as Folly. You 
pin ribbons—black and red and yellow—all over your dress, 
with bells on the ends, and wear gold slippers.” 

‘“Oh, you'd be so pretty.” 
“Vere vould I get dose ribbons and dem bells?” 
“You can get them at the village.” 
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“Maybe they gost so awful much.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T guess I could never get dose tings. My mudder takes 
my money. I can’t pay notting for anyt’ings.” 

When Mrs. Atwater a few days later gave Anna the 
pony and cart, with orders to keep the child in the air for 
the morning, she drove with a bounding heart resolutely 
homeward. When her mother hurried from the house, wiping 
her hands, coarse and red, on her short, faded dress, the girl’s 
heart sank with forboding. 

“It’s time you came home, Anna Katarenchen. Why 
didn’t you give your wages to Willie when I sent?” 

The girl held out the money, which her mother counted 
eagerly. Then her brow darkened: “Where are the other 
two dollars?” 

“T vant dot money for myself dis veek.” 

“For yourself! Two dollars! What for? Ain’t your 
shoes good? Ain’t you got room and good food? Ain’t we got 
to buy a horse yet? We can’t run the farm without a horse! 
Ain’t we got to pay the money on the farm?” 

The little girl, reading only the language of kindling eyes 
and flushed faces, cowered closer to Anna. She was relieved 
when the quarrel ended and the pony started on his way. 

Later in the day, Mrs. Atwater found Anna industriously 
pressing the gown which she had elected to wear to the 
regatta ball. 

From the doorway she smiled approvingly: “That’s beau- 
tifully ironed, Anna. I’m going to ask you to do up some table 
linen for Wednesday. I’m going to have some people in for 
tea, just a few, after the races.” 

“You said I could go out Vednesday night,” Anna began 
in quick alarm. 

“Wednesday, did I? Dear me! Can’t you make it Thurs- 
day. this week?” 

“IT couldn’t do dot. I vant awful bad to go to the Help’s 
Hop Vednesday.” 

“A hop. Are they going to have a hop?” 

“Yes, ma’am; at Middlewillage.” 
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“Well, I dare say if you hurry you can get through the 
tea in time to go. You don’t want to go before eight o’clock.” 

“Yes, ma’am; de train it don’t leave only at seven.” 

“Well, you can give Miss Lois a simple little dinner, and 
get through.” 

Wednesday at five o’clock the rich, brown cake, the piles 
of sandwiches and the punch were ready. Anna flew in un- 
seemly haste from one to another with cakes and drinks. 
When they at last departed she hastily grabbed her shabby 
little hat from the peg and set off on a hard, panting run for 
the station. As she saw the lights of the station in the dis- 
tance, faint but clear, six bells rang out from the ship peace- 
fully rocking on the harbor’s breast. Seven o’clock! The train 
had gone! She cast herself on the ground under the soughing 
pine trees and shook the trailing forest vines with her weeping. 

A clumsy touch on her arm at last roused her from her 
despair: “Anna, sister, is dot you?” She raised her swollen 
little face to look into the eyes of her brother Willie, whose 
rough hand rested on her shoulder. \ 

“Anna, I stopped after vork to tell you. De new horse 
we bought, he died dis afternoon. Unt mudder, she lost Mis’ 
Ainsley’s vash.” 

“Oh, Villie, is dot so?” In the face of these far-reaching 
calamities her own little sorrow sank into temporary noth- 
ineness. 

The full blow of the calamity, however, broke only little 
by little upon her. What was it Willie had said. The horse 
had died? They could not farm without another. The winter, 
long and cold, loomed omniously before her. They must all 
be clothed; there were school books to buy and taxes to be 
met. But Mrs. Ainsley’s wash! They had made fifteen dol- 
lars a week off that. And Ludwig was so tired of waiting for 
his own home. How could she blame him, when she saw him 
so seldom and the village girl had so much more leisure? 
She felt momentarily as if she sank deeper in troubled waters, 
while far above was the little island of joy on which she had 
dreamed of spending one care-free night. 

The following morning the maid across the lawn spared 
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Anna no detail of the Middlevillage dance; not even the 
splendid appearance of Ludwig Gosswein, who had taken 
the prize for the best costume as he led the grand march with 
DAZALe OCKuitZ, 

Two days later, in the quiet of the early evening, Anna 
rowed little Lois for the last time over the glassy harbor, and 
let the boat skirt the shores of the hamlet where the villagers 
took their rest. The bray of the local band rent the air, and 
from the water the girl and the child could see the village 
people eagerly flocking about the pagoda where they played. 

Among the promenaders Anna could discern the figure 
of Ludwig and Lizzie. With wide, tearless eyes she noted 
the girl’s finery, fashioned in close imitation of the ladies at 
the resorts. Looking down at her own poor faded calico and 
thick shoes, she did not wonder that Ludwig was dazzled. 

She spoke softly; the little girl could hardly catch her 
words: “I vish you had seen our dorf. It was so awful pretty. 
Ve have such awful fun. Unt all of us alike—no difference— 
no child bedder dan anodder.. Ludvig,” she turned her eyes 
to the shore, “he forget dose days already. He ain’t never 
goin’ to remember dem no more.” 

The little girl turned puzzled eyes from the girl to the 
shore. “Are you sorroy you came to this country, Anna?” 

“T can’t say dot—it ain’t over yet. It ain’t no better for 
my fadder, but he hopes it is for us. It ain’t so goot for me 
unt mudder, but ve hope it is for Villie unt Menie unt Emmie. 
Tomorrow you and your mudder go back to the city, but I go 
to de farm; ve ain’t it paid for yet. Our horse die, unt de 
vinter is long and cold. Oh, yes; America is a fine country for 
some, all right, but ve ain’t had such awful good luck.” 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 


“T wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but 
the doctrine of the strenuous life—the life of toil and effort, 
of labor and strife; to preach that highest form of success 
which comes not to the man who desires mere easy peace, 
but to the man who does not shrink from danger, from hard- 
ships, or from bitter toil. And who out of these wins the 
splendid ultimate triumph.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 
708. Josephine A. Crichton of Halifax, Nova Scotia, writes 

that her School of Expression is growing and that the en- 
rollment now numbers over twenty. On November seven- 
teenth, a play was presented under Miss Crichton’s direction 
at the Academy of Music, and its success was so great that 
by request it was repeated on the 18th and again on the 2oth. 

We should like to receive a letter from Miss Crichton tell- 
ing of her studio work. 

’05. The friends of Nellie Parker Spaulding will be sorry to 
learn that Miss Spaulding has been seriously ill at her 
home in Waltham, Mass. She is expecting to spend the win- 
ter months at Hot Springs, Ark. She writes that the maga- 
zine has been gladly welcomed with its richness of Emerson 
news. 
07. Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Morrow announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Clyde, to Dr. D. E. Morgan of La Grange, 
Georgia, on the evening of Monday the twenty-first of De- 
cember, at seven thirty o’clock, at their home in Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina. 
’97- From England, comes the announcement of the mar- 
riage of Mary Van Buren to Mr. Peter Charles Ernest 
Paul, of Calcutta, India, at the Greek Church in London, on 
August 15th. Mary Van Buren Paul has played with E. S. 
Willard and is a rather eminent actress. 
’07. William Slavens McNutt has bought out, in partnership 
with Mr. Lewis, the comedy, “Brown’s in Town,” from 
the Johnson Ruppert management. 
The Emerson College Club held its monthly meeting 
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Tuesday evening, December first, with Mrs. George W. Pay- 
son, Hotel Richelieu, Beacon street, Brookline. Dean Ross 
spoke upon the subject, ‘“Browning’s Message,” and illus- 
trated the points with quotations from Browning’s poems. 
Piano solos and a reading in comedy vein by Miss Belden 
completed an interesting program. Mr. Rieed, representing 
the College Magazine, made an appeal to the Club for its 
loyal support. Dainty refreshments were served. 

’07. Grace Jean Salls gave a recital recently at Southern 

Seminary, Beuna Vista, Virginia, where she is teaching. 
Her audience was large and enthusiastic. 

The following is an extract from a talk given by Presi- 
dent E. H. Rowe before the students: 

“I wish to say a word about our recital last night, and 
to thank Miss Salls for it. . . I do not always enjoy such 
things as I did last night. I have heard many teachers of 
elocution, and I say most emphatically that I have never 
heard a better entertainment of that sort, and that I never 
enjoyed one more. 

I might repeat here some things I said privately, and call 
your attention to the power and finish of Miss Salls’ work, and 
the refined and classic tone of the program. 

Expression studied as Miss Salls has studied it, is one of 
the greatest studies in our life——and in its benefits to us. 
There is nothing that will give you so keen an appreciation 
for that vast field of English literature as the study of ex- 
pression as she teaches it. . . . It is tointerpret things— 
to make them live before you. It is to go into some great 
theme of Shakespeare, forget the present, transport yourself 
into the atmosphere, present the historical setting of that 
particular piece, and make live those characters and those 
scenes there, as last night in the “Cricket on the Hearth.” 
That required hard work. I want to thank Miss Salls for 
the recital.” 

706. “The Rivals,’ by Sheridan, was presented most ably 
by Alberta Frances Black at the Tilton Seminary on the 

evening of November fourteenth. Miss Black has charge of 

the expression and physical culture work at the Seminary. 
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07. Another recital was that of Stella Bosworth, when on 

December 2nd, she assisted at the faculty recital of the 
Randolph-Macon Institute. The Danville Register says of 
Miss Bosworth’s work: “She charmed the audience with her 
masterful presentation of “The Taming of the Shrew.” She 
showed just appreciation of the comedy and entered heartily 
into the spirit of the different characters portrayed.” 


08. “I am the Physical Director for Women in the Okla- 
homa State Agricultural College, and am delighted with 
my work,” writes Emma Jewell Ross. 


9 


93. When A. M. Harris, the first business manager of the 

Magazine, now living in Nashville, Tenn., went to Old 
Mystic, Conn., durng August last for a vacation at his old 
home, he was surprised and delghted to find Rev. J. M. Olm- 
stead, ’93, settled as pastor of the Baptist church at that place. 
They had not seen each other since graduation. It is rumored 
that the wives and childern of the respective households were 
obliged to amuse themselves for a good bit until the old class- 
mates could get things talked over. Mr. Harris is the head 
of the Vanderbilt University in Nashville. 


04. Gerhart Hauptman, one of the greatest German drama- 
tists, whose work in its social tendencies is in close touch 
with that of Leo Tolstoi and Henrik Ibsen, departs somewhat 
from his usual style of subject matter in his symbolic drama 
of “The Sunken Bell.” It has been called the “fairy drama.” 
That being the atmosphere, it was fitting that Miss Harriet 
Rumball should select it for presentation, since she herself 
suggests daintiness and quaintness. It was rendered in an 
artistic, picturesque and interesting manner. The poetic 
trend was well sustained. Perhaps the finest piece of work 
was reached in the climax, when Heinrich sees the phantoms 
of his children, hears the sound of the bell, and exciaims “The 
Sun-bells are ringing.” (Quoted from a daily paper of Moor- 
head, Indiana, where Miss Rumball is teaching in the State 
Normal School.) 
708. Mary F. Hogan made her debut as a reader in her home 
town recently, when she delightfully entertained a large 
4 
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and enthusiastic audience in Wallace Hall. She appeared in 
a miscellaneous program and was heartily received. 
08. The Texas Female Seminary is fortunate in having on 
its faculty Mae Suter, who has charge of the expressive 
department. Miss Suter is an earnest worker and possesses 
a winning personality that is so desirable in a teacher. Her 
work is already being felt in the Seminary and from W eather- 
ford, Texas, comes the cherriest little note, wishing Kmerson 
a successful year. Good work, Miss Suter! 
704. A splendid letter comes from Ottie Hart Billingsley, who 
is lving with her husband and little son in Versailles, 
Ohio. Mrs. Billingsley tells of what the word “opportunity” 
has meant in her life—of her joy in the Emerson work when 
she was a pupil in Boston, of all that the loving sympathy and | 
encouragement of the teachers meant to her, and of her 
dreams of now teaching the little son to seize every opportu- 
nity, and to understand what the word expression stands for. 
706. The Marshall College enjoyed a rare treat on the even- 
ing of November 19th, when Florence Chaffe White pre- 
sented in monologue “The Adventures of the Lady Ursula,” 
by Anthony Hope. The Huntington papers were loud in their 
praise of Miss White’s work. The Herald briefly but forcibly 
says: “The character portrayal of the different parts by Miss 
White was extremely clever and her work during the entire 
reading was excellent and stamped her as an artist of rare 
attainments.” 
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CHARLES WINSLOW KIDDER 


“emerson College Magazine, 


Vout. XVI. JANUARY, 1909. No. 3. 
THE PINE. 
While the mirth of the summer lasted, and the skies were cloudless 
and blue, 
While the sun shone warm in the heavens, and the birds sang mer- 
rily, too, 


The trees cn the slope of the hill side laughed and danced in the sun, 

And called to the guant black old pine-tree to join in their frolic 
and fun; 

But the pine-tree up on the hill-top sighed, and told them the tale 

Of the winter that socn would be coming, of the cold and the snow 
and the gale; 

She told them to darken their dresses, to make their leaves firmer 

and strong, 
To prepare for the blight of the winter, for the ice that was coming 
ere long. 

The other trees listened and shivered, but took up their dancing again,. 

And laughed in the warmth of the sunshine, and the cool, sweet touch: 
of the rain. 

And then through the portals of autumn, a touch of the winter’s 
breath came; 

It turned the leaves on the hill-side to colors of yellow and flame, 

And they danced and called in their glory to the pine at the top of 
the hill, 

“See, the cold that you sighed of is here now, and we dance in our 
happiness still.” 

Just then came the blast of the north-wind, and struck at the trees 
in their pride, 

And their leaves turned paler and Shivered, and then they withered 


and died. 

And so through the long, bleak winter, through the merciless sting 
in the air, 

The trees on the hill-side shivered and groaned, for their branches 
were bare. 


And the old green pine on the hill- -top sighed as she swayed to and fro, 
And dropped on them the warmth of her branches, to lighten the 
weight of their woe. 
Pict —Mo Re S. 
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Faculty Department. 


CHARLES WINSLOW KIDDER. 
“A man he was to all the country, dear.” 


Charles Winslow Kidder, professor of vocal physiology 
and of expression in Emerson College of Oratory, was born 
in the Maine village of South Norridgewock on the thirteenth 
of July in the year 1861. His parents were of sturdy New 
England stock, and their children were all characterized by 
their adherence to the firm New England traits of character. 

The first nine years of the boyhood of Mr. Kidder were 
spent in his native town, where he rambled over the hills and 
did all thcse things which belong to the life of every wide- 
awake, energetic boy. He attended the “deestrict” school, 
and was there the ringleader in many of the pranks that were 
played and many of the practical jokes, as well as being an apt 
pupil. In the year 1870 this phase of the boyhood was ended by 
the change of residence of the Kidder family from South Nor- 
ridgewock to Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. Here Charles 
entered the public schools, and after a few years left them to 
more fully complete his education in Mitchell’s Private School 
for Boys, which was at that time famous for the thoroughness 
and efficiency of its methods. 

Upon leaving school in 1880, Mr. Kidder went, as other 
sons of New England have done before then and since, to 
seek his fortune in Philadelphia. He found it, not in the way 
he had planned, but in the associations he formed which 
brought to his mind the art of expression as a life work. Dur- 
ing the five years of his life as a business man, both in Phila- 
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delphia and later in New York, Mr. Kidder studied assiduous- 
ly with private teachers to fit himself for public work on the 
platform. 3 

In 1885 an opportunity for stage work presented itself 
and Mr. Kidder accepted it. While he was successful in his 
work on the stage, it was not the public work in the form he 
most desired, and therefore after an invaluable experience of 
two years as a professional actor, he left the stage and in the 
fall of the year of 1887 entered Emerson College of Oratory. 

Mr. Kidder was a member of the famous class of 1889, a 
class of deep thinkers and hard workers. The faculty of Emer- 
son College has had upon its list more graduates from the class 
of 1889 than any other class in its history. Miss Smith, teach- 
er of pedagogy, Mr. Tripp, teacher in dramatic work, Mr. Met- 
calfe, now professor of oratory in the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, and others who have achieved glory in the work 
of expression, were the classmates of Mr. Kidder. Dur- 
ing the year of his post-graduate course Mr. Kidder 
was busy with much private and platform work. At the same 
time he acted as tutor in Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 

After receiving the post-graduate diploma, Mr. Kidder 
was made instructor in the Penn Charter School in Philadel- 
phia. His work here was marked with such success that his 
alma mater felt the need of him, and recalled him to teach at 
home, where he has been ever since. 

Mr. Kidder has traveled quite extensively in Europe, tak- 
ine tours out of the beaten paths of travel. In 1894, he re- 
ceived a leave of absence, and sailed on the 1toth of February. 
This trip took him through Northern Africa and Asia Minor, 
as well as Europe. In 1900, Mr. Kidder again sailed to Europe, 
this time being privileged to witness “The Passion Play” at 
Oberammageau. Later, the same year, he traveled through 
the Scandinavian Peninsula and visited the land of the north- 
ern lights and midnight sun. 

Mr. Kidder has always been particularly interested in the 
physiology of the voice, and in 1895 he published a book, 
“Vocal Physiology and the Outline of ‘Bell’s Visible Speech’,” 
which contains a full description of sound in relation to the 
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voice, of the form of the speaking apparatus, and gives meth- 
ods of dealing with cases of defective speech. This book is 
used as a text book in Emerson College. It is comprehensive 
and enlightening and invaluable to teachers of the art and 
science of expression. 

The home of Mr. Kidder is on a village farm at Stough- 
ton, Massachusetts. Here the broad acres, the roomy house, 
the horses and the automobile make an ideal home for 
“M’ Lady,” as Mr. Kidder calls his wife, and the Kidder boys 
and girl. Emerson students consider it a treat indeed to 
spend a few hours in this home, and feel always assured of 
a welcome there. | 

Emerson, without Mr. Kidder, would not be Emerson. 
In the class-room students are sure of an always just criticism, 
in the office, where Mr. Kidder is Registrar, of attendance to 
their wants. Nothing is too much trouble for the Registrar 
to do. Of his life outside the College, of his charities and 
benevolence, few know. He has kept them in the background 
of his life, but they are there. It is not for us to give them to 
you. Suffice it to say that there, as within the college, Mr. 
Kidder is known by a sense of justice, by a keenness and kind- 
ness and by a readiness to give of his best to those around him. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE VOICE ON THE HEALTH. 


Note.—Mrs. Ida Hagerty-Snell, the author of the present article, 
is one of the foremost voice teachers of the Southwest. Having studied 
various systems under leading teachers, both in this and in foreign 
countries, her opinions on voice always merit close consideration. 


So little attention has been given to the correct placement 
of the voice as it is heard in ordinary conversation, that to 
address the public on the subject is.about as difficult a task 
as one would encounter in speaking to an audience in a for- 
eigen language. 

Vocalized breath is concentrated force, just as is any 
other sound. Confine a given sound in a space too small for 
it and the enclosure is shattered. All sounds seek an outlet. 
The outlet of the voice is the opening in the nasal cavity in 
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front of the soft palate, and unless the sound is directed 
through the nasal passage in falls back into the throat, thereby 
irritating it more or less, and eventually causing a chronic 
sore throat which not infrequently extends to the bronchial 
tubes and into the lungs, producing favorable conditions for 
bronchitis and consumption. Physicians may doctor the 
throat, but the same thing is to be done over and over again, 
unless the throat becomes so toughened that the sound waves 
do not affect it. Constant public speaking sometimes com- 
pels the speaker to seek a certain point of safety in his vocal 
apparatus, and he so adjusts his voice and spares his throat. 
Another speaker, less gifted with this happy adjustment of 
things, takes no notice of his bad speech, or is ignorant of 
the existing circumstances, and is forced to abandon public 
speaking because of the bad condition of his throat. His 
throat may be burned and cut out by doctors until he could 
swallow tacks, or it may become more tender instead of tough, 
but if he would have his voice correctly placed, his sore throat 
would vanish. 

This placement is just as necessary for ordinary conver- 
sation as for public speakers. Some have it naturally, but they 
are in the minority. Most all children under 12 or 14 years old 
have correctly placed speaking voices, and very few children 
are ever found with chronic sore throat or tuberculosis. 
If the breath is prolonged through the nose with the sound 
of “ng” as in “hung” it will give an idea of the correct loca- 
tion of the voice for both speech and song, as the singing voice 
is but a continuation of the speaking voice. 

Another menace to the health is incorrect breathing, a 
condition which is the result of overcivilization. Human be- 
ings were never intended to be burdened with the present 
demands of fashion and propriety. Unless the entire lungs are 
kept more or less active, they invite disease. Lowering the 
diaphram permits a general inflation of the lungs. The aver- 
age person, even a small child, when told to take a deep breath, 
lifts up the shoulders and lungs; but that is incorrect. Be- 
ginning with a low diaphram, take in air through the nostrils 
(never through the mouth) until the entire lungs are inflated, 
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thus expanding the lungs—bottom, top, sides and back—all of 
which can be done with one inflation. Persisted in, this be- 
comes a habit, until even the most gentle breath goes its 
rounds through the lungs. 

Voice placing and deep breathing should be compulsory 
in all schools. They are just as necessary for the prevention 
of tuberculosis as is vaccination for the aradication of small- 


pox. 
IDA HAGERTY-SNELL. 


POISE.* 
LELIA SMITH. 

The ideal man is he who has attained physical and moral 
poise. 

Physical poise means a complete adjustment to physical 
environment,—the freedom of every part of the body, yet each 
acting with every other in relation to a common center, toward 
a common end; namely, movement without friction, in obedi- 
ence to natural law. 

Moral poise means harmonious adjustment to moral en- 
vironment; power of choice, rightly exerted; every moral fac- 
ulty acting in unison, from a divine centre of impulse, toward 
a common end of helpfulness, in obedience to spiritual law. 

A new meaning and added dignity is given to physical 
exercise, as we realize the likeness which exists between phy- 
sical and moral development, and that the practice of physical 
culture is the working-out on the physical plane of that which 
corresponds to the highest ideal of the spirit. 

Poise is not to be gained at once, but is the result of re- 
peated efforts, experience, and growth. The truth of this 
statements becomes evident upon beginning a course of phy- 
sical training; one attempts to stand well poised, but fails. 

The various parts of the body must first be freed, wrong 
habits overcome, etc., before the attempt meets with any de- 
gree of success. Next, all parts of the body must be trained 
to act in relation to a common center, which they can do only 
as they serve each other. It follows, then, that the entire 
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Emerson System of Physical Culture must be mastered before 
poise is attained. Physical culture is a religious exercise. 
The wise workman selects good tools, that his work may not 
be clumsily done; so should we look to it that the soul possess, 
in the body, an instrument, the best of its kind for doing the 
world’s work, lest the task be imperfectly wrought. 

Every bit of nature is perfect in its way; it is not too mean 
for God to expend his thought upon, for it is himself in visible 
expression. Shall we fail to follow his example in the one bit 
entrusted to our care, which is ourself in visible expression? 
Surely the body has been given us as one of the “few things” 
over which to be faithful. If we rule well that kingdom we 
prove our power for grander dominion, and then shall we real- 
ize the meaning of the Master’s words: “I will make you ruler 
over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

*(A reprint.) 


LECTURES. 
“KING LEAR.” 


On the twentieth of November, Dr. W. J. Rolfe deliv- 
ered, in Chickering Hall, an enlightening lecture on “King 
Lear.” The subject was covered most comprehensively in the 
limited time. Dr. Rolfe developed Shakespeare’s great trag- 
edy from its earliest sources, through its early history, to the 
time when Shakespeare made it a masterpiece. After speak- 
ing of the tragic element, Dr| Rolfe compared the women in 
“King Lear” with Shakespeare’s other women, and then at 
the last brought to our minds the outcome of the stormy 
night to which the play has been likened,—the gleam of light 
at dawn, saying, “God is in Heaven, all will be well there in 
rherend. | 

“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 

The second lecture by Dr. Rolfe, on November tgth, was 
“The Merchant of Venice.” After speaking briefly of the play 
in general, Dr. Rolfe used it as an illustration of Shakespeare’s 
care in handling subordinate characters. Each of the minor 
characters, the suitors of Portia, the friends of Antonio, Ner- 
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issa and Lorenzo is an individual person and stands out dis- 
tinct and consistent in delineation and development from first 


to last. 
JOHN MILTON. 


In accordance with the Milton anniversary, Edwin Hf. 
Meade gave on December the tenth, an interesting and in- 
structive lecture on John Milton. His clear setting forth of 
the London of Milton’s day, of his contemporaries and the 
history of the time, made a strong background against which 
he painted the picture of “the greatest man in the history of 
all literature.” All who heard Mr. Meade were given a privi- 
lege indeed, and felt better able to understand and sympa- 
thetically appreciate “the great organ voice of England.” 


ECHOES FROM CHAPEL AND CLASSROOM. 

“T believe in the improvability, almost the perfectaL‘!'ty 
of every man.” 

“The reason most people do not succeed is because of 
lack of faith in self.” 

“Believe in the self you see in your best moments for that 
is the measure of yourself.” 

“Live well, that you may keep well.” 

“It is always easier to be good when you are well and 
happy—therefore, keep well.” 

“You may easily discriminate between what is good and 
bad, but can you discriminate between good and better, or 
better and best.” 

“Exercise your own right of testing and considering and 
judging for yourself.” 

“Do not look at things from the outside, but get inside.” 

“What you thought yesterday will reinforce what you 
think today, but will never take the place of it.” 

“Let us mean more as individuals.” 


FACULTY NOTES. 


On Friday afternoon, December eleventh, Agnes Knox 
Black presented before an enthusiastic and admiring audience 
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at Boston University, Browning’s play “In a Balcony.” The 
dramatic realization of Mrs. Black’s work was remarkable, and 
the perfection of her technique an inspiration to the students 
whose pleasure it was to be in the audience. Mrs. Black is as 
great a reader as she is a teacher, which is saying much. Many 
Emersonians enjoyed the treat. 


Mr. Kenney has been ill at his home for some weeks with 
pneumonia. We hope for him a speedy recovery and antici- 
pate with pleasure his return to his classes at Emerson. 
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student Department. 


“KNOW. THYSELF.” 


“To know thyself,” that is the key to peace, 

To know the hidden promptings of thy soul, 

To know the strength, the power, that seeks release, 
To do and act, and thus the being unfold. 


“To know thyself,” there is the quiet rest, 
The secret of all joy and happiness, 

The blessed thought, to know we do our best 
With that one talent, with which we are blest. 


“To know thyself,” fear not to look within, 

To be alone, in peace, with all your thoughts, 

To sit and ponder, o’er those words which seemed so dim 
And yet so simple, when the light is brought. 


“To know thyself,’—the watchword—how it gleams! 
So lixe an order for us to obey. 
Let us not shun, nor cast away its beams, 
But live to know curselves more deeply every day. 
—Hilene Corbin, 1909. 


AESTHETIC DANCING. 

The introduction of aesthetic dancing into the college 
course, this year, met with a hearty response on the part of the 
students, most of them not only enjoying the work for its own 
sake but realizing the value of it. 

The need of beauty of movement as well as that of bodily 
poise is constantly being felt and recognized, and there is an ~ 
incrceasing demand for capable instructors along these lines. 
Aesthetic dancing harmonizes the motions of the body in a 
way to produce habits of graceful ease, and promotes grace 
and activity as. well as strength. 
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It gives dignity of carriage, for all parts of the body are 
rendered symetrical, pliant, and graceful, and when the joints 
and muscles are flexible and yielding, natural as well as ac- 
quired faults may be corrected. Aesthetic dancing trains us 
to get that mechanism of movement which shows complete 
control and is veiled by a mystery of motion. 

Mr. N. B. Gilbert of the Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics says, “Aesthetic dancing may be said to be to the body 
what reading is to the mind. If it be well chosen, it adorns 
and proves a never failing source of pleasure to ourselves and 
to those with whom we associate. It embellishes and perfects 
the work of nature, and enables us to present ourselves with 
becoming ease.” 

The coordination of mind and body is one of the greatest 
values in this phase of physical work. Unless the mind is 
employed in connection with muscular activity, the best re- 
sults cannot be obtained. The one great aim of the Greeks 
was to secure the mastery of mind over body and represent 
the internal harmony in the inward and outward appearance. 

Miss Hill of Wellesley says, “The arts are linked together 
in one and the same chain, poetry, music, painting and danc- 
ing’; and Miss Sleight adds, “When dancing is the expression 
of inward emotion—not a mere mechanical moving of the feet 
to music—it becomes a creation of the spiritual and the 
ideal by means of the material or real.” 

Miss Mitchell, under Miss Sleight’s direction, is giving us 


most thorough instruction, and under their able guidance we 
feel sure we will not only derive much physical benefit, but 


accomplish something definite and permanent in the way of 


the “poetry of motion.” 
B. M. FISKE, 1910. 


HINTS FROM THE COUNTRY CONTRIBUTOR. 


Blairtown Bugle, Dec. 19—“I wuz deown to Boston a 
spell ago and stopped into that school they call the Emerson 
College of Oratory. I thought some of the things I heerd 
and see wuz real upliftin’, and then agin one or two things 
wuz mighty peculiar. These (deer reeder) is no reflecshuns 
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on the teachers an’ I hope sincerely that they are only thought- 
lessness on the stoodents part. 

The first thing that struck me wuz the way these stoodents 
acted durin’ the readin’ of the scripters. Of course where I 
wuz raised we don’t pertend to have no eddication, but we wuz 
allus taught to pay attention when the preacher read the Bible, 
and not talk an’ laugh an’ look at books ez I saw some of them 
doing. 

Mebbe they don’t think they git any benefit, but ef they 
jest kep still mebbe some of the other stoodents could listen, 
and anyway outsiders, specialy them from Blairtown would 
think more of them. 

Then I went in some classes, and I dident see how the 
teachers could teach becuz every time they would get started 
some one would stick up there hand and ask some question 
that dident have any connectshun with what wuz bein’ talked 
about; anyway she could hev asked about it some other time 
and not taken up the time of the hull class. And some of the 
stoodents to hear em talk you would think they new more than 
the teachers. 

Accordin’ to Blairtown ways it is all rite to inquir about 
things in order thet you may larrn, but some people want 
morer than there moneys worth. 

After bein’ araound in the halls awhile, I begun to think I 
wuz in a kindergarden ez I heerd all the gals talkin’ in some 
kind of baby fashun. I spoke up to a nice pleasant lookin’ 
gal and sez “What is this new idee of talkin’ like childern and 


she sez, “Oh there jest doin’ it fer fun, they think its cute.” 
Wal if it had ben a good imitashun of the real artikle even 


then it would git tiresome to me, but it wuz just kind of foolish 
actin’ so fer ez I could see. 

Of course a person from Blairtown aint no right to criti- 
cise, but mebbe arter all we got a leetle common sense, and ef 
some of the stoodents happened to run across this in the 


Bugle it mite jest be good fer what ails em. 
-SILAS HUNTER. 


THE IDEAL IN POETRY. 
The imagination is the most active faculty of the human 
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mind, and when properly cultivated becomes the source of 
those sentiments that civilize, refine and enoble mankind. It 
delights in holding up to the mind’s eye, scenes and characters 
more ideal than those with which we are acquainted. It is 
imagination that fashions the life-like piece of statuary, depicts 
the beautiful painting, conceives the true poem, and holds 
up to our eyes what we ought to be, not what we are, thus 
making us continually aspire to things that are ideal and 
excellent. We see the influence of this faculty in poetry, one 
of the noblest artistic productions of the imagination. 

The human soul is so constituted that it instinctively and 
perpetually yearns for the true and the beautiful. Nor is this 
to be wondered at when we consider that within “this muddy 
vesture of decay” there is a living spark breathed and im- 
planted there by the eternal Truth and eternal Beauty. 
Since man is so constituted, it is not surprising that he has 
such a love for poetry, which in itself unites beauty with truth 
and blends imagination with the understanding. And in turn 
what an effect poetry exerts upon its admirers! It aids them 
in the supreme duty of life, the cultivation of the soul, for it 
holds up to their gaze all that is true and most beautiful, and 
and as there is an intimate analogy between truth and beauty 
wherever existing, it prompts and teaches them to make their 
lives and characters true and beautiful. It warms the heart, 
encourages under difficulties, prompts one to look on the 
cheerful side of life and enables him to perceive what is noble 
in man and what is elegant in the physical nature that sur- 
rounds him. It gives what Professor Griggs so aptly defines, 
and which may apply here, “A quality of truth once seen 
and expressed in the personal attitude toward life, infinite 
progress becomes possible, an ever widening vision, ever 
broadening conception of relationship and unity”, which in- 
deed may be called the divine mission of poetry. 

What is poetry? According to Coleridge, prose is “words 
in their best order.” The same author gives a more elegant 
and appropriate definition of poetry when he says that it “is 
the blossom and the fragrance of all human knowledge, human 
passion and emotions, language.” 

Indeed, to give a suitable and specific definition of poetry 
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is as difficult as to define genius. However, poetry may be 
considered as a medium or vehicle which conveys to the mind 
noble feelings, which disposes the imigination to picture ideal 
images and which delights the heart. It therefore appeals to 
the heart as well as to the imigination, to the understanding 
as well as to the emotions. 

We do not find poetry in literature alone. It also exists 
in architecture, painting, sculpture, in the melody of the rip- 
pling stream and in everything we behold amid the scenery of 
nature. However, it is the poetry of literature that particular- 
ly appeals to us, although the other may elicit our admiration 
and excite within us indescribable emotions. Nature her- 
self may be considered a poetess, speaking in a mystic lan- 
guage unintelligibly to all except her chosen few. These we 
designate as geniuses or her interpreters. They alone hold the 
key to her circle, and according as they transcribe literally 
and faithfully her mystic meaning will they “hold the mirror 
up to nature” and gain the heart of humanity. 

Poetry was the sole literature of primitive nations and 
was expressive of their sublime conceptions. Hymns and 
songs with their measured cadences were the direct outgrowth 
of these expressed conceptions. From history we learn that 
the Greeks and Romans celebrated their divinations, sacrifices 
and games with choruses and poetical ceremonies. Among 
the Israelites the praises of Jehovah were breathed forth in 
poetic strains, often to the accampaniment of timbrels. The 
sublime psalms and songs of David and Isaiah further show us 
to what extent this ancient people made use of poetry as a 
vehicle of expressing their exultations and emotions. In pre- 
Christians times the Celtic lords chanted the laws of the peo- 
ple, intoned the genealogy of the princes and sang upon their 
harps the praises of gods and the exploits of heroes. Such 
was the estimation in which these minstrels were held that 
they formed the heralds of kings and the mediators of peace, 
and all this prestige they owed to the influence of music and 
song over their countrymen. | 

From what has been said of the Israelites, Greeks, Romans 
and Celts, we notice that the timbrel, lyre and harp have been 
as inseparable from poetry as the latter has been from religious 
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and other ceremonies. This fact inclines us to believe that 
there must be a very close relationship between the two arts 
of poetry and music. Indeed, so closely are they allied that 
they may be considered branches of the same art. In ages 
passed poetry assumed the form of minstrelsy, even as litera- 
ture did that of poetry. Even today, poetry, in its least 
lyrical sense, seems to possess a certain species of music in 
its metrical language or rhythm. Both poetry and music 
appeal to the passions and have the same end in view, that is, 
the giving of refined enjoyment. Of all the fine arts, poetry 
and music exert the greatest influence over a people. They 
elevate and give warmth to the soul, and implant habits of 
cheerfulness in naturally melancholy minds. 

Poetry itself sometimes effects more lasting good than 
works on morality or precepts of decorum; hence, the saying 
of the distinguished orator, O’Connell, “Let me write the 
ballads of a country and I care not who makes its laws”, has 
great import. For, whatever prompts a people to respect 
laws simply for their good characteristics, is more beneficial 
than that which prompts them to abide by laws through fear 
or blind obedience. Poetry, by exhibiting what is true and 
noble, induces a people to respect truth and nobility, where- 
ever found, and with regards to laws, it places a people on the 
same level with those whose law-giver is their conscience and 
who do what is right not through fear but through a spirit of 
righteousness.” Virtue sinks deepest into the heart of man 
when it comes recommended by the powerful charms of 
poetry”, for the latter appeals to the imagination, the most 
active agent of the mind, which in turn wins the affection and 
the reason. Moreover a country, as an individual, may be 
swayed more by imagination, passions and sentiments than 
by reason. Poetry appeals to the sensuous in man, while 
laws lay seige to the understanding and generally win the 
reason by anticipation of their severity if transgressed. How- 
ever, as gentle persuasives are always more advantageous 
than authoritative commands, it may not be too much to say 
that the mild, persuasive language of poetry, is more effective 
than a rigid system of laws, often more seducive to good in 


a community than an army of policemen. 
GEORGE F. KELLEY, 1909. 
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PARODY ON THE PSALM OF LIFE. 


Tell me not with mournful accent, 
Emerson is a weary drudge, 

And that control and vital thinking 
Are not worth the uphill tug. 


Xe 
Art is hard! Art is earnest! 

And school or stage is not its gcal. 
“Work thou must, to work returneth,” 
{s the motto of this school. 


ne 
Not in cutting or in bluffing, 
Is the destined part we play, 
But to work, that each tomorrow 
Finds us ready for quiz day. 


4, 
Time is short, and months are fleeting, 
And Junior hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like Autumn leaves are quaking, 
When we think of blue book days. 

5. 
In the world’s field of expression, 
On the concert stage of life, 
Let us not be elocutionary 
Let us poise, and then work right. 


Trust yourself, however shakey, 
Let the bedy be fergot, 

Abandon to the mental pictures, 
And your words will fail you not. 


ie 
Let great thoughts, within, inspire you, 
Even though Clarity be your trial, 
And departing, applause will follow, 
That will make your toil werth while. 


8. 
Your mistakes perhaps some cther, 
Traveling through this hazy year, 
Some hard-worked, discouraged Freshman, 
Seeing, will again have cheer. 


9. 
Let us then come early mornings, 
To rehearsals not be late; 
Let us ever work and study, 
Fitting for the Artists’ state. 


—- VS: CP OLESy ek. 
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COLLEGE NEWS. 


Sao W eG 


The first meeting of the year was held January 8th, Miss 
Ewing Carter taking charge, with the subject, “New Year's 
Resolutions.” After Miss Carter opened the discussion, sev- 
eral of the members spoke on things pertaining to the subject, 
among these being: 

“Good Effects of New Year’s Resolutions.” 

“Bad Effects of New Year’s Resolutions.” 

“Opportunities of the Y. W. C. A. Members in Emerson 
for the New Year.” 

“What are the worst faults with which the average indi- 
vidual at Emerson has to contend?” 

“What can be done to prevent the phrase, ‘Wish you a 
Happy New Year,’ from becoming a trite one?” 

There is to be a table in the library of the College for all 
the literature and correspondence connected with the work of 
the Association. It will be well worth your time to visit that 
table once in a while and look over the material placed there. 

We feel that we have started the new year well—and 
helped ten others to do the same—by having added ten names 
to our membership list, and we hope that there are more to 
follow. 

On February the tenth, there is to be an inter-collegiate 
meeting of the Y. W. C. A.’s at Boston University. There 
will be a discussion of “The Duties of an Inter-Collegiate Com- 
mittee” and we have been asked to take a part in that dis- 
cussion. 

Owing to the fact that the Christmas vacation has inter- 
vened since the publication of our last notes, this month’s 


account is an unusually short one. 
CANADIAN CLUB. 


The month of silence is over, and the Canadian Club once 
more has a president. At the last meeting in December, Miss 
Mildred Forbes was elected to that office. Immediately after 
the examinations, two of the girls are to give a dance which 
will be the first of several good times the Canadian girls are 

2 
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planning for the refreshment of themselves and friends from 
their rather strenuous studies. 


CLASSES. 
08. 

Here we are again! All feeling splendidly after vacation, 
and ready and glad to settle down to work again. Most of 
the P. G.’s took advantage of the holidays to rest from the 
strenuousness of the preceding weeks and to gain strength for 
the struggles which loom in the immediate future, but Eulalie 
Bradstreet, the enthusiast, gave a recital at Corinth, N. Y. 
Every number on her program was repeatedly encored and 
the press spoke in glowing terms of her work. ’08 is proud 
of you, Eulalie. 

The “Dutch Treat” of the P. G.’s is a thing of the past, 
and the unanimous verdict is that it was “ekalled bi few, and 
exelled bi nun.” Much credit belongs to Anna Gill, who 
coached the dance and who worked unceasingly to make the 
stunt a success. A vote of thanks is also due to her mother, 
Mrs. Gill, who made all the costumes. 

The entire class was represented in this stunt and it goes 
without saying that each member was a “bright particular 
star.” The impersonations of Misses Chaffee and Myser were 
so perfect as to deceive even a father. (For further informa- 
tion on this point apply to Mr. Eldridge.) Miss Lawson shone, 
though she was unseen, for what would the stunt have been 
without her music? And Mr. Potter’s art was reflected in the 
bright faces of all the class. 

By the way, has any one noticed the improvement in the 
complexions of the P. G.’s? They are drinking cold water— 
two quarts every day, or pay a fine to Miss Smith! 

One morning recently the P. G.’s were disturbed in their 
class by a mighty crash! The building shook! The P. G.’s 
trembled! Upon investigation it was discovered that Mr. 
Tripp was in the room across the corridor demonstrating “vital 
slide” to the Juniors. ‘We will reserve comment for the 
present.” 

We miss Grace Myser from class—she has been kept at 
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home by a slight illness. We hope to have her with us again 
soon. 

The work keeps growing better and better. Plan to come 
back next year Seniors—you don’t know what joys await you. 


’09. 

The vacation has come and gone, and we have settled 
down in dead earnest for the home-stretch. We regret very 
much that Miss Grace Ables was not able to return to us to 
finish her course. We were scattered out over the whole 
United States and Canada, and two of our number, Misses 
Mary Slifer and Isabel Ellis, spread “Emerson’s” fame in Pan- 
ama, where they gave a successful recital. They report a 
glorious voyage and visit. 

The following clipping from the Chatham (Mass.) Mon- 
itor shows how one of our class was received: 

“Miss Minnette Zuver was present and favored the audi- 
ence with some selections, which were extremely appropriate 
and rendered in a most easy and delightful manner.” Miss 
Zuver returns here to read in February. 

The annual “Stunt” occurred December 15th, 1908, thus 
breaking the monotony of school life with a little nonsense. 
The “Stunt” this year took the form of a minstrel, showing 
the ability of the class in a line hitherto unattempted by us. 
The “ends,” Misses Martin, Webster, Richardson and Kim- 
berly, were particularly good with their local hits. Miss Hen- 
rietta McDannel’s impersonations of leading actors and act- 
resses were clever. Miss Allie Hayes’s burlesque of the “Dor- 
mitory Rules” was well received. Other features of the occa- 
sion were original songs by Misses Webster, Muzzy, Foss, 
Martin, Dondero and Carl. Mr. Frank MacKenna was the 
interlocutor. Miss Elsie Thomas, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, has the thanks and commendation of the class. 

The Senior class continues to feel gratified at the recital 
work being done by its members. There have been two pub- 
lic recitals recently, and each one has been up to the high 
standard set by its predecessor. On Thursday afternoon, De- 
cember 17th, the following program was rendered: 
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The Soldier and the Pard Anon 
Ellene Corbin 
An Order for a Picture Alice Carey 
Alice Francis Kievenaar 
The Second Suicide of Caleb Johnson Leroy Scott 
Helen Mary Bean 
The Origin of Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata Anon 
Mary Eleanor Rogers 
Aunt Abbie’s Escort F. L. Harbour 


Minnette Zuver 
Two Yarns (A Ball of Yarn and Its Unwinding) 
| Robert Whiting 
Frank Gamble MacKenna | 
Elizabeth Longfellow 
Lila Belle Stillman 
Rosa Anon 
Marguerite Grace Robinson 
The Quarrel Scene (from The School for Scandal) Sheridan 
Edith Blanche Boyden 


The second was on Friday afternoon, January 8th, 1900. 
Those appearing were: 


Phantom Falls W.H. H. Murray 
Jean Fowler 
The Deceased Robert Jean Webster 
Bertha Leona Muzzy 
Danny Deever Kipling 
Elsie Thomas 
At the Foot of the Hill Charles Green 
Mary Christina Hall 
The Leap of Roushan Beg | Longfellow 
Bertha Eleanor Carpenter. 
Mr. Pickwick’s Mistake Dickens 
Nettie Virginia Bowlus 
The One Hundredth and Oneth Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Mildred French Page 
The Courage of Ericson W. H. Harben 


Maud Jessie Williams 
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Miss Civilization Richard Harding Davis 
Minnie Farron 
15 cos A, 9° 
PLOS 

Our first Junior Recital was held in Room 1 on December 
14th. We all feel it was a great credit to the class, the pro- 
eram being an interesting one and the selections well given. 
We mean to keep up the good work. 

Yes, Miss Brooks, you have two feet, but—they’re not 
dissyllabic. 

Why does every Junior seem so busy? Yes? No?r—just 
so. “Wait and see.” 

Rhetoric classes promise much joy!? for the future when, 
following Dean Ross’ plan, a program of a survey of current 
events, reviews, original essays, orations, are “poems” is to 
be presented each week. 

There are, Mr. Tripp informs us, four kinds of emphasis, 
but we note Miss Rogers prefers the slide. 

a; 

There was a meeting of the Freshman class held on De- 
cember 8th. The business of the day was carried through 
and the meeting adjourned. 


SORORITIES. 


DELTA DELTA PHI. 

The holiday season was most pleasantly spent by the 
members of Delta Delta Phi. Those who spent their vaca- 
tion away from home were Miss Whitsil, who visited Miss 
Kemble at Kingston, N. Y., and Miss Thomas, who, together 
with our chaperone, Miss Wilson, spent her time at the Chap- 
ter House. 

Miss Tracy Eppstein proved herself a delightful hostess 
to several members of the Sorority at a week-end party in East 
Orange. 

Miss Ellis and Miss Slifer report a very pleasant and in- 
teresting trip. We are now being entertained by descriptions 
of the funny customs and ways in Panama. 
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Previous to sailing for Panama, Miss Ellis was entertained 
at a Chi Psi house party at Rutger’s College, where she attend- 
ed the Sophomore hop. 

The members of Delta Delta Phi extend heartiest greet- 
ings for the new year. 

KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 

Kappa Gamma Chi extends the season’s greetings to all. 

The Christmas holidays were greatly enjoyed by all the 
Kappas. Among the number who were at home was Miss 
Pocahontas Staufft and Miss Alma Bruggeman of Pittsburg, 
Penn.; Miss Nettie Bowlus of Springfield, Illinois; Miss Edith 
Newton of New Haven, Conn.; Miss Myrtie Maguire of Web- 
ster, Mass.; Miss Alice Davidson of Saco, Maine; Miss Nellie 
Munro of Binghamton, New York; Miss Helen Curtis of Sus- 
quehanna, Penn., and Miss Marie Gosse of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

Miss Margaret Conklin of Northampton, Mass., is in the 
hospital, recovering from an operation for appendicitis. 

Miss Dealsy Brooks was the guest of Miss Nellie Munro 
during the holidays. 

Friday, February 8th, Kappa Gamma Chi entertained at 
an informal dance at the dormitory, 552 Massachusetts ave- 
nue. Dr. Eliza Taylor Ransom and Mrs. Edith Talbot Jack- 
son served as matrons. Miss Imogene Conland was our chap- 
erone. 

Miss Bernice Wright spent Christmas in Newark and 
New York City. 

ZETA PHI ETA. 

The members of the Zeta Sorority were entertained at 8 
Blackwood street on the evening of December sixteenth by 
two of our members, Miss Lou Goyne, ’07, and Miss Helen 
Hammond, ’07. Miss Goyne’s sister, Mrs. Pepper, was the 
guest of honor. Twenty Zetas made a jolly evening. 

Miss Ruth Hobart, ’o8, spent the holidays here with her 
mother, and Grace Thompson, ’08, was in Boston again during 
vacation. 

The Misses Laurel Hardy, Lou Goyne, Winnifred Sin- 
clair and Marcella Martin spent a part of their vacation with 
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friends at a camping party at Riverhurst on the Concord river. 
Skating, coasting and snow-shoeing made a continuous per- 
formance of amusements. 

Miss Clara Spence, ’05, was at her home in Allston during 
the holidays. She is teaching at Waynesburg, Pa. 

Miss Elizabeth Carroll, ’05, a teacher in the Lawrence 
High school, comes in every Saturday to take private lessons. 

Miss Minnie Farron is successfully conducting several 
classes of “The Taming of the Shrew” in the North End. 

Miss Ruth Whistler spent Christmas in Brooklyn, New 
York. 

We take pleasure in announcing that Miss Ruth Barnum 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa., is pledged to our Sorority. 


PHI MU GAMMA. 

The Phi Mu Gammas wish you all a joyous new year. 

Among those of us who spent the holidays at home were 
the Misses Loveland, Wright, Lyon, Geiple, Bushnell, Cash, 
Righter and Chesney. 

Miss Marguerite Weaner spent Christmas in Brooklyn 
and Miss Ellene Corbin visited in New York. 

Those who remained in town, the Misses Ross, Blodgett, 
Chaffee, Richardson and Hayes, passed the time happily with 
shopping and various social functions, among which were a 
Christmas tree, a “Bridge” and a “Tea” at 177 St. Boltolph 
SCLect. 

The Phi Mu Gammas also enoyed a bungalow dance in a 
Suburban town recently. 

Mrs. Maud Kent of Dana Hall, Wellesley, spent the holi- 
days at the Hotel Nottingham, in Boston. 

Miss Minnie Reese Richardson had with her for Christmas 
and New Year her sister, Miss Coralie Richardson, who at- 
tends Miss Kimball’s school in Worcester, Mass. 

Miss Viola Mountz is studying in New York. 

One of our old members, Miss Bertha Whitmore, is at her 
home in Cambridge this winter. 

We have greatly enjoyed having with us Mrs. H. Sleight 
of Terre Haute, Ind., who has been visiting her daughter, Miss 
Harriet Sleight. 
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We cordially welcome our new honorary member, Mrs. 
Foss Lamprell Whitney, who, during her recent trip South, 
was elected a member of the Phi Mu Gamma Sorority at Jud- 
son College, Ala. 

A number of our girls have read very successfully during 
the past few weeks, the Misses Weaver and Cook in New 
York, and the Misses Loveland and Chesney in Connecticut. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The New The beginning of a new year is to some of us a 
Year’sAim. time of joy, a time in which we sift the ashes of the 
past, and with the few live coals start again the fire of ambi- 
tion. Others there are, however, who sit and mourn over the 
ashes, who say, “Of all I tried to do, a small part only was ac- 
complished; of all my dreams but one was realized; of all my 
hopes but one was fulfilled.” Do not mourn, you who see in 
how small part your life the past year has been as you planned. 
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Rather rejoice, if you have worked earnestly, that you were 
not able to do all you planned to do. Be glad that you aimed 
so high, be glad that you could not reach the mark, and yet— 
set the mark still higher. “A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a Heaven for?’ Be patient with your poor, 
weak human body in its sincere efforts to attain the best, but 
be not ever content if the desire in your soul is for less than 
the highest. | 


To the Plans are being considered for the publica- 
Alumni. tion, during the near future, of an issue of the 
“Emerson College Magazine’ in memory of Dr. Emerson. 
There may be among the alumni some one who recalls some 
anecdote of the founder of our college, some one who wishes. 
to pay a personal tribute to him. If so we will gladly receive 
any such contributions and if available use them in our memo- 
rial number. 


The Point In a recent lecture, Dr. Rolfe used the illus- 
of View. tration of the stained glass window in regard 
to poetry. You may stand on the outside of the building and 
the window seems ugly, but go inside and you see the true 
beauty. This is true, not only of poetry, but of most other 
things, too. In studying a selection, many of us study it from 
the outside, and consequently show to our hearers only the 
outside, and then wonder what is wrong. We judge those 
around us from the most unfavorable point of view, often- 
times never troubling to look for another. In fact, do we not, 
most of us, live on the outside of the stained glass window, 
seeing all life from that side? Let us change our viewpoint, 
let us get inside of things, let us give the light an opportunity 
to show the beautiful color and harmony of the window! Yes 
—let us get inside! 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The magazines have, with few exceptions, started the 
new year admirably in the matter of short stories, which 
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with slight cutting or adaptations might be used as readings. 
We call your attention particularly to the following: 

Caspar Day has in the January “McClure’s” a quaint, 
unusual story. In “Veronika and The Angelinos” we have 
a strong current of mother-love. 

The “Delineator” prints a story by Kate Jordan. “The 
Genius,” breathing of boarding-school life, brings to mind 
some of the “Belinda Stories.” 

“Harper’s Bazar” contains “Genevieve Maude’s Mission,” 
a unique story of children by Elizabeth Jordan. 

“Harper’s Monthly” is overflowing with good material. 
“The Lie,” by Madge Jenison, is a strong dramatic monologue. 
In “The Calvert Conspiracy” Clare Benedict has written a 
sweet story of love and family pride. “The Passenger’s Dog,” 
by Clarence Kelland, is an amusing story, told by a sea captain. 

“The Unpaying Guest,’ one of Maurice Egan’s “Sexton 
Maginnis” stories in “The Century” is as delightful as its pre- 
decessors. “The Please Child,” by Amy Wentworth Stone in 
the same magazine, proves that the rod is still effective in 
child training. Read, too, “The Waiting Room,” a good mon- 
ologue, by Annie S. Newton. 

“Annie Warner” of “Susan Clegg’’ fame has a story in 
“Hampton’s” called “Anita and The Seven Boys.” It is out 
of the ordinary line, and therefore interesting. 

Josephine Daskam Bacon takes us all back to childhood 
days in “Hampton’s.” Se how she does so by reading “His 
Father’s House.” 

The following cutting is of a story in “Hampton’s” by 
GrEOTIS FA. Preston: 

“STEP LIVELY.” 

“Let ’em off first! Let ’em off! Step lively, please! Step 
lively!” chanted Patrick Hennessey, subway guard. 

The early morning crowd poured into the cars, and then, 
right at the tale of the crowd, came Katie, her hair roughened 
and her cheeks rosy from the crisp wind which was longi 
through the streets above. 

“Is this an express, then?” she asked breathlessly, as the 
door shot-to behind her. 
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“Ts is, sure,” answered Patrick, looking at her so earnestly 
that he almost forgot to call the next station. 

“Faith, I’m glad of that,’ she said with a sigh of relief 
and a look out of a pair of Irish eyes that made Patrick think 
of county Kerry. “I was afraid it was late I would be at the 
restaurant. I go on duty at eight o'clock.” 

“Do you so!!” exclaimed Patrick. It seemed to him the 
most interesting piece of information that he had ever re- 
Ceavect, 

And then he said aloud to her with formal politeness, 
“Perhaps you would be acquaintin’ me with what station you 
get off at, and then I could be tellin’ you if we reach there 
before eight o’clock.” 

“Fourteenth Street.” 

“We get there on time, then, that is, if you dou* he 
havin’ far to walk.” 

“Oh, no. I work at Casey’s restaurant in Third Avenue, 
just beyont.” 

“J mind the place well,” put in Patrick eagerly, “and 1 
am after hearing that it is a good place, too. 

PLieiss0," 

“Only the other day, when I was passin’, I says to my- 
self, ‘I'll stop in there for a bite some day.’ ” 

“Sure, then, do, and ask for Katie Doran’s table, for 
Casey takes notice when we bring in a new customer.” 

“Faith, then, you'll be makin’ your fortune off Patrick 
Hennessey,” he put in boldly, “for I'll be that stiddy!” 

All day long Patrick’s train went its roaring way up and 
down under the streets of Manhattan, and Patrick called the 
stations as usual, only “Fourteenth Street” had a new sound 
to him because he knew that Katie Doran was “just beyont”’ 
in Casey’s restaurant. | 

It was dark when he finaly turned from Fourteenth Street 
into Third Avenue, and Casey’s illuminated sign shone invit- 
ingly.a little way up from the corner. 

“Good evening, Mr. Hennessey,” said Katie, industriously 
polishing a section of the marble-topped table; “will you be 
so kind and take this place? I thought belike you would forget 
Casey’s before night,’ she added archly. 
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“It was not Casey’s I was rememberin’,’ answered Pat- 
rick with an ardent glance. 

“Oh, was it not then?” she returned with a toss of her 
head and a slight blush. “And what will you have to eat?” 
Mr. Hennessey?” she went on hastily, handing him a bill of 
fare. 

Patrick waved it away. “And would you mind ordering 
my dinner for me yourself??” said he. “I don’t so much care 
what I ate, just so it takes a long time.” 

“Faith, then, you are easy suited,” she laughed. 

“Deed and I’m not, but sure and I know when I’m suited.” 

“Do you so,,”’ said Katie as she turned toward the kitchen. 

While she was gone a good looking young man came in 
and took a seat at the next table. He was glancing around as 
if searching for some one, when Ksatie returned with her arms 
full of dishes. 

“Hello, Katie!” hailed the newcomer. “It’s fine you are 
tonight with your new apron.” 

“How are you, Jerry?’ she answered with a beaming 
smile that it hurt Patrick to see. Then she busied herself in 
arranging the savory dishes on the table. 

72n. Katie, vcalledujierry, lm that-hunety.. Lavon wall 
get me something extra good to eat, I'l] tell you a fine secret.” 

After a time Katie returned with Jerry’s dinner, and, 
while she was putting it upon the table he told her something 
in a low voice which appeared to please her very much, and 
then he added something that made her blush and laughingly 
protest. 

Finally she came over to Patrick’s table. “Can I serve 
you to anything, Mr. Hennessey?” she asked demurely. 

“Thank you, Miss Doran, I’m well helped,” he answered 
gloomingly. “Don’t be lettin’ me keep you from your friend,” 
he added with a jerk of his head toward the other table. 

“Sure I will not then,’ returned Katie, and, putting the 
check for the dinner at his elbow, she went back to Jerry’s 
table and the two talked more gaily than ever. 

It was a bad start, but Patrick persevered and went to 
Casey’s night after night, and as time went on it was frequent- 
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ly a race whether he or Jerry received the most of Katie’s 
smiles. Patrick was beginning to have some hope when, one 
Saturday night, just as he was going away, he heard Jerry 
say to Katie, “I will come for you tomorrow afternoon when 
you go off duty,” and then he added something in a low voice 
that made Katie blush, and Patrick distinctly saw him give 
her hand a quick squeeze. 

That brought Patrick’s air castles tumbling about his 
ears, and he went forth from Casey’s in deep dejection. 

The next day was a hard one for Patrick, and he carried 
a sore heart with him on his trips up and down the subway. 

Late in the afternoon, just as he had closed the doors at 
Fourteenth Street on the up trip and rang his starting signal, 
a couple came running frantically across the station platform. 
Patrick looked up and saw the disappointed face of Katie 
Doran, and the detestable Jerry just behind her. 

He gave them one glance and then he slid the door back 
a foot, whisked Katie aboard, then closed it sharply in the face 
of the astonished Jerry, and the train thundered away into the 
tunnel, leaving him gaping on the platform. 

“Why ever did you do that?” demanded Katie, turning 
a pair of flashing gray eyes on Patrick. 

“Faith, then, I couldn’t help it,” he answered boldly. “It 
was just my heart reachin’ out for you on a suddint, and before 
I could stop myself you were in the car!” 

“Sure, and you are the impudent one!” she said with dig- 
nity. “I will get off at the Grand Central and wait for Jerry.” 

“But how will he know that you are getting off. He will 
never see you in the crowd.” 

“Sure, what will I do then? for we were going to take 
the cross-town car at 125th Street and have supper with some 
friends of Jerry’s, and it’s dark by now, and—I haven’t any 
Catgare, 

“It’s ashamed of myself I am, at the way I acted,” said 
Patrick, “but I go off duty at the end of this trip and if you 
will stay on the car till then, I will take you and I’ll apologize 
handsome to—to your friend. Sure I do be owing him that 
much aminds for my—my mistake.” 
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“Say that you will,” he entreated. 

“Sure, and it’s you have a way with you, Mr. Hennessey!” 
said Katie with a bubbling laugh. “And anyway I don’t see 
what else I can do.” 

And so it came to pass as the express tore northward that 
Miss Katie Doran sat sweet and demure in a seat near the 
door of the car, and Patrick feasted his eyes upon her from 
his post on the platform. ‘Sure, she’s an angel!” 

At this moment there came a blinding flash! The lights 
in the car suddenly went out and a pungent odor sifted 
through the air. Here and there a woman’s cry came out of 
the darkness. Patrick felt some one seize his arm and Katie’s 
voice said, “Oh, Patrick, what is the matter?” 

“Get behind me, Katie! Don’t move or scream!” he com- 
manded, and there was a note in his voice that she had never 
heard before. “Get back there, all of yez!” he cried. 

A few moments later the cars were again flooded with 
light, and the passengers settled back relieved and a little 
ashamed of their needless panic. As the train proceeded on 
its way, Katie sat very quietly in her place, but once Patrick 
surprised her glancing at him with a look on her face that he 
had never seen there before. When the trip was over and 
Patrick had been relieved from duty, he said to Katie, “And 
would you like to be walking a few blocks before we take the 
car again?” 

“Sure, and I think it would be pleasant after all the ex- 
citement,’ she responded demurely. 

“Katie, were you frightened?” he asked softly as they 
walked along, for the hand on his arm was trembling just a 
little. 

“No, not with you looking after me. Sure it’s a brave 
man you are. You talked to them like a lion! I would never 
be frightened of anything when you were by.” 

“T wisht I might always have the job of keeping you safe.” 

“Do you so?” 

“Yes, I love you, my darlin’. Have I any chance at all?” 

“And wherefore not?” 

<Biuteerny by. 
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“Jerry, is it! He’s my cousin, and he was taking me. to 
see the girl he is engaged to.” 


“But what was he saying to you at Casey’s that made you 
blush so?” . 
“Sure he was telling me about his girl, what else? And— 


and—then he was asking me why I didn’t go and—and do the 
same.” 


“And will you?” 
“Yes, sure.” 
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Alumni Department. 


COLLEGE LOYALTY. 


Like the weather, collage loyalty is much talked about. 
Also, like the weather, it is little understood by the average 
talker, and, more like the weather than ever, it is variable. 
But the weather—“farewell it, it is a foolish figure’—what I 
want to say is, that there is only one thing beside loyalty the 
lack of which is more vital to a college, and that is the faculty. 
Even a bad faculty cannot damage a college as much as a 
strong sense of disloyalty among the students. 

What is this element that is so necessary? Not to beat 
around the bush, it means just this,—living the truth the col- 
lege stands for and teaches. This definition excludes the air- 
ing of the college principles through talk. It doesn’t necessa- 
rily include college yells, though they may be a safety valve 
for enthusiasm. It doesn’t demand that you defend the faults 
of the faculty or even extensively eulogize their accomplish- 
ments and virtues. Moreover, it doesn’t mean that you are 
blind to the possibilities of improvement of the management 
and standards of the college, for in the nine cases it is safe 
to say that, wittingly or unwittingly, the student body has 
proved the necessity which has been the mother of most of 
our improved management and higher standards in college 
life. Neither does the definition I have given imply that any 
individual club or organization, by doing its “self” duty has 
done all. On the other hand, the college possessing a loyal 
student body has a student body that is living so wholesomely, 
individually and collectively, that the entrance and graduating 
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standards of the college must be raised, that the standard of 
work and morals be lifted so that the inferior student coming 
into the college feels himself lifted by an atmosphere of enthu- 
siasm, earnestness and loyalty to principle, until he is forced 
along with the current. As soon as he gets his breath he will, 
perforce, help the work along. 

One question, however, is constantly before the present 
day college. Is the tendency toward collegiate organizations 
a help or a hinderance to college spirit? Right here it seems 
to me fitting to draw out a point all too often overlooked by 
college men and women. I say college men and women, for 
while the management is always either the initiator or counte- 
nancer of collegiate organizations, the strength and reputation 
of a college is most vital to the men and women who are to 
go out with its seal on their diplomas. They, most of all, can- 
not afford to overlook any point relating to the upbuilding of 
their alma mater. Now the vital point, all too apt to be over- 
. looked, is the essential difference in the needs of small and 
large colleges. The smaller colleges try all too disastrously 
to ape the ways of the larger colleges and universities. 

In a college of two or three thousand, music clubs, ath- 
letic clubs, literary and dramatic societies and all the other 
organizations, including fraternities, are inevitably following 
as a law of natural progress, just as any cell under biological 
law must, at a certain stage in its development, divide into two 
new units. In fact, there must be in so large a body, a sub- 
division of the neucleus into parts affording a means of action 
for all the faculties and tastes of the individual man. On the 
other hand it is patent that an attempt to divide the cell into 
parts while it is still too small or underveloped, not only en- 
dangers the health and power of the parts, but as they suffer 
so the whole is weakened. 

On the same principle, when too early internal organiza- 
tion begins to take place in a college, the same detrimental 
results follow. It is a process of disintegration rather than 
production of new life. A college of three or even four hun- 
dred, when departmental work is not too pronounced a factor, 
need scarcely form new neuclei in order to keep life in the whole 
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Its individual members are not as yet sufficiently subordinated 
by numbers to make their influence ineffectual if they are good, 
healthy, loyal members of the student body. Only when num- 
bers increase so as to annihilate strong individualism can in- 
ternal college organization be little less than a detriment, be- 
cause in such cases they weaken individual responsibility and 
cut the vital tie of common interest. Better the small college 
with strong individual members bound by a common tie of 
loyalty than the same small body weakened by too early sub- 
division. If all the force of our small colleges instead of fritter- 
ing out in the modern craze for organization were vested in the 
college body as a whole, through the individual responsibility 
of its members, we should see our small professional colleges 
far outstripping our universities in quality of work. 

’ Emerson has in the past been a college strong in its spirit. 
Almost indefensible it was “in the good old days” when each 
seemed to be working for the glory of working. It pervaded 
and possessed the college—it was infectious, and individuals 
_ were strong in those days—individuals bent to a common end.” 
- While the college has grown in size, form should never out- 
grow spirit, and that spirit today depends on the common 
loyalty of individuals not of organizations—of individuals bent 
on a common aim—practice of the principle embodied in the 
college regardless of organization codes.’ The only hope of 
the university, where numbers have wiped out personal power, 
is when the individuals have massed themselves in sufficiently 
large organizations to make their united force felt, that all 
these bodies be remassed into one general society working for 
the common good|) ‘Emerson, after making several sub-divis- 
ions, has recognized this need and the forming of the Stu- 
_ dents’ Association will, I believe, be of the utmost import- 
z,/ance to the welfare of the college!’ The small college, however, 
where personal influence is normally potent commits an act 
suicidal if it shifts the individual power and responsibility to 
_the masses, thus debilitating the units. 

Emerson must still lead among the colleges in a united 
loyalty of individual forces. In that case, college loyalty 
means that each individual has the sacred duty of proving his 
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faith in his Alma Mater hy making his personality felt in 


realizing the college ideal. 
BETSY LEWIS KENYON, ’06. 


“TIS AN ILL WIND.” 


“Oh I do hope it will be a success!” sighed Floy, looking 
up from a printed program which announced in bold type that 
on the evening of August twenty-seventh Miss Floy Patter- 
son, Reader and Impersonator, would give a recital at the 
Glenville Opera House. 

“Let me see,” she continued, as she laid the program 
down on the unpretentious dresser and glanced at her watch, 
“seven o'clock. Mr. Reynolds said I must surely be there by 
eight, so I guess I had better—” A sudden suspicious swish 
caused her to turn hurriedly around just in time to see her 
organdy dress, that she had hung over the foot of the bed, 
lifted by a sharp gust of wind and whirled swiftly out of the 
hotel window! 

With a cry of dismay Floy sprang to the rescue and just 
managed to capture the waist; but the skirt, with its rows 
upon rows of ruffles, was already sailing high in air over the 
courtyard, and a moment later had landed upon a neighboring 
roof. 

“For mercy sakes, what will I ever do!” gasped Floy, peer- 
ing distractedly through the gathering darkness at the flutter- 
ing mass of white which, having become entangled in some of 
the shingles, seemed destined to travel no further just them. 
“T don’t know a soul in this town; not a soul—except Mr. Rey- 
nolds,” she added, doubtfully, “and I could scarcely ask him 
to help me out of a predicament like this! How on earth did 
I ever happen to leave my dress so near an open window?” 
she continued, gaping about the room in consternation; and 
then, as her glance fell upon a box of beautiful carnations, her 
cheeks suddenly became as pink as the flowers. 

“Oh, now I remember. I had just lifted the dress out 
of my suitcase when the bellboy brought the flowers and I 
was so excited wondering whether they really were from the 
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Entertainment Committee, as the card said, or just from Mr. 
Reynolds, that I forgot all about my dress. Serves me right 
for being so foolish! And now, Miss Floy Patterson, I guess 
there will be no recital in the Glenville Opera House on the 
evening of August twenty-seventh.” And with one more 
despairing look in the direction of the fluttering skirt she sank 
down disconsolately on the edge of the nearest chair. 

“Of all the fixes I ever was in, this certainly is the worst! 
What will the folks at home say? And what will the Glenville 
people say when I fail to appear? Why, my reputation will 
simply be ruined, and I’ll never get another public engage- 
ment for fifty miles around!” 

In desperation she gazed once more out of the window. 
The skirt was still fluttering upon the roof. With a sudden 
change of expression Floy rose resolutely to her feet. “Now 
look here, Floy Patterson, you are going to give that recital 
even if you have to render the whole program in your best 
white petticoat!” and without more ado she rushed across the 
room and gave the electric bell a vigorous ring. 

“John,” she said to the grinning youth who soon presented 
himself, “do you suppose you could get off duty for a few 
minutes to do an errand for me?” 

“Not till eight o’clock, ma’am. The night boy don’t get 
here until then.” 

“But, John, this is something that’s got to be done right 
away!” 

“Very sorry, ma’am, but I don’t want to lose my job.” 

“Well, isn’t there some other boy you could get for me 
——some newsboy or bootblack or——” 

“Not tonight, ma’am. Every boy in town is home getting 
on his glad rags for the show in the Opera House. Some new 
speaker from the city is going to be the star performer. They 
say she’s a crackerjack!’’ 

Floy saw her chance. “John”, she began impressively,” 
do you know who I am? Well, I am the ‘crackerjack’! 
But unless someone helps me out of a dreadful fix, there’ll 
be no ‘show’ at the Opera House to-night! Just look out of 
this window,” she commanded, pulling the astonished youth 
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across the room. ‘Do you see that white stuff over there on 
that roof?” 

“Why, sure enough ma’am”. 

“Well, that’s the skirt to the dress I was going to wear! 
It blew out of the window about ten minutes ago, and what 
on earth I’m going to do now, I’m sure I don’t know!” 

“Why, I’ll get it for you ma’am. I know where there’s 
a ladder, and I’ll start for it the minute the clock strikes eight”. 

“But, John, the entertainment begins at eight! I can’t 
keep the people waiting half an hour or more. Besides”, 
she added dolefully apparently struck by a new thought, “it 
will probably be so rumpled and: torn that I can’t wear it 
anyway. 

It was John’s turn to become excited. 

“Now don’t you worry a bit, ma’am, not a bit. I stand 
in with the laundry woman and she always works here on 
Tuesday nights till nine o’clock. You just leave it to me and 
I’ll get that skirt over to the opera house in spick and span 
condition by eight forty-five, and that’s allowing fifteen 
minutes for the ironing”’. 

“Fifteen minutes! It will take at least half an hour to 
make any impression on those ruffles. And in the meantime 
I suppose you think the audience are going to sit waiting for 
Miss Patterson to put in her appearance!” 

“Well, if you'll excuse me, ma’am,” with an admiring 
look at Floy’s neatly fitting silk shirt waist suit, “I don’t see 
why you can’t speak a few pieces in the rig you’ve got on”. 

“Why, what would people —— —— I declare I 
believe I really could after all! John, if you’ll get that skirt 
ironed and over to the opera house by nine o'clock, [ll give 
you a dollar. Now please go right down and ask the head 
waitress to come to my room at once. I can’t explain now”, 
she continued in answer to John’s puzzled face, “only hurry, 
please hurry!” 

Fifteen minutes later Floy left the hotel, carrying her 
suit case followed by a very excited but submissive looking 
maid who also carried a suit case; and by taking back streets 
they reached their destination without attracting any atten- 
tion. 
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By eight o’clock the Glenville Opera House was packed 
with a buzzing, expectant audience. The curtain was still 
down, and from time to time strange sounds suggestive of the 
moving of furniture and rattling of dishes floated out to 
puzzle the occupants of the front seats. At ten minutes 
after the hour, Mr. Reynolds stepped from behind the curtain 
and made the following announcement: 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, Miss Patterson wishes me to say 
that instead of the selections named in the first half of her 
program she will present two monologues——‘Lunch at the 
Department Store’, and “The Tribulations of Marie’.” 

Before the buzz of surprise which greeted this announce- 
ment had died away, the curtain rose on a stage bare of all 
furniture save a small restaurant table and two straight-back 
chairs. Almost at the same moment Floy Patterson, loaded 
down with packages and talking industriously to an imaginary 
companion, appeared from the right wing and with a great 
sigh of relief sank down in one of the chairs at the table. 
The monologue which followed kept the audience in an almost 
continuous titter of laughter, not only on account of the ease 
with which Floy managed to give her lunch orders and chat 
at the same time, but also on account of the nature of the 
conversation which was suppose to be a ‘resume’ of the morn- 
ing’s shopping but which really dealt with every topic 
imaginable. As Floy finally swallowed her last drop of tea, 
gathered her numerous purchases together, slipped on her coat 
and rushed out in quest of more bargains, she was followed 
by a storm of applause of such vigor and duration as proved 
beyond doubt that the first monologue had been an unqualified 
Success. 

After a short number by the Glenville orchestra, Floy ap- 
peared again, this time in the costume of a French waitress, 
and at once busied herself with setting the table with the glass 
and silverware she had brought in on a large tray. At the 
same time she edified the audience by giving vehement ex- 
pression to the trials she had to endure in the service of the 
Van Voorst family, interspersing her story with bits of gossip 
and numerous details of the family history. Her dialect and 
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gestures were so inimitable and the monologue itself so real- 
istically funny that as she made her exit she was almost 
deafened by the roar of applause which again shook the Opera 
House wwalls. 

The clapping was just dying down when a sudden rap 
sounded on the dressing room door. Floy eagerly sprang to 
open it and with a cry of joy nearly fell over the grinning John 
almost hidden behind a huge paste board box. 

“Here she is, ma’am,” he panted. 

“Oh, you dear boy! How can I ever thank you?” ex- 
claimed Floy, tearing open the box and shaking out the freshly 
ironed skirt, which looked not a bit the worse for its airy 
journey of two hours before. “Here’s the dollar; I think you 
really deserve ten!” 

“Much obliged, ma’am. And now if you'll excuse me, I 
think I’ll skidoo and see the remainder of this show.” So say- 
ing he lifted his cap with the air of a duke and strolled off. 

The Glenville orchestra had just finished their second 
number as Floy put the final pin in her gown and twisted two 
of the Committee’s carnations in her hair. What happened 
after that she never could distinctly remember. She had a 
vague recollection of going through the rest of her program 
without a break, of responding to encore after encore, and, 
when it was all over, of seeing Mr. Reynolds suddenly appear 
with the other members of the Committee and hearing him 
say, “Allow me to congratulate you, Miss Patterson! We all 
agree that your recital is the best entertainment we’ve ever 
had here. You certainly have made a hit in Glenville!” 

“And now tell me,” he demanded on the way back to the 
hotel, “why you changed the first part of the program. You 
know you promised that if I would make the announcement, 
you would explain everything later. 

“Mr. Reynolds, it was the eternal feminine excuse of 
nothing to wear.” 

“Nothing to wear! Now, Miss Patterson, I can scarcely 
believe that. Why——” 

“Yes, it really was,” interrupted Floy, and fully alive now 
to the humor of the situation, she began a vivid account of 
the skirt episode. 
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“Tf it hadn’t been for John and the head waitress, I don’t 
know what I ever should have done. Wasn’t it fortunate that 
her dining room dress just fit me?” 

“Yes, indeed. And wasn’t it fortunate, too, that you hap- 
pened to know monologues appropriate to your two available 
costumes?” 

“That’s the most interesting part of the whole story: I 
didn’t know them at all.” 

“You didn’t know them!” 

“No, I didn’t know them. I made them up on the spot. 
You see,’ she explained, as Mr. Reynolds stood stock still in 
sheer astonishment, “I had to do something, for I just couldn’t 
make a failure of my first Glenville recital. And so I sort of 
improvised as I went along. I hope I'll never have to do it 
again,’ she added with a tired little laugh, “for it’s an awful 
tax on one’s ingenuity.” 

“T should think as much,” murmured Mr. Reynolds, whose 
recollections of certain public functions at which he had tried 
a little improvising in the way of impromptu speeches were 
extremely painful. “But what would you have done if John 
hadn’t come?” 

“I am sure I don’t know. Some way, though, I seemed to 
feel that he would come. But if he hadn’t I believe I should 
have sent Bertha out to borrow adress. You see I was simply 
desperate!” 

“Yes, I see,” he answered, looking at Floy with an admir- 
ation he could not put into words. He did put it into words a 
few months later, but that is a story all by itself and one 
which also proves that William Shakespeare knew what he 
was talking about when he wrote, 

“°Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 


AGNES G. SMITH, ’08. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 
Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 
Not hurrying to, nor turning from, the goal; 
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Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, not holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 

To Youth and Age and travels on with cheer. 


—HENRY VAN DYKE. 


The Emerson College Club held its regular monthly 
meeting on January fifth, at 177 St. Botolph Street. Miss 
Sleight and Miss McQuesten were the hostesses. A very able 
paper on Browning’s message” was presented by Miss Brad- 
shaw, and Mrs. Hicks gave a most exquisite rendering of 
Pompelia from Browning’s “Ring and the Book.” 

A Happy New Year to all alumni. 

08. Cupid still sends the results of his labors in the form of 
the following announcements: Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Flint, 

announce the marriage of their daughter, Maud Violanta, to 

Mr. Jason Elmer Herrick, Jr., on Wednesday, September the 

sixteenth, Stanford, New York. 

’96. Emma Elise West was married December nineteenth, in 

New York city, to Mr. Herbert Quaife (Jedediah Basset). 
05. Nola Venable, who is teaching in San Marcos, Texas, at 

the Coronal Institute, writes a breezy letter telling of 
her work in the Institute and sending good wishes to all 
Emersonians. 

’05. From Woodsville, New Hampshire, Luria E. Mann 
writes that even though she is detained at home on ac- 
count of illness in her family she has been able to do some 
private teaching and coaching plays. At present she is work- 
ing on “As You Like It” in the High school, which holds the 
record of Northern New Hampshire for expression work. 
07. Walla Walla, Washington, where Hugh M. Thomson is 
teaching, is a most delightful place, according to the writ- 
er, and the work at the college very interesting. “I cannot 
urge earnestly enough that all forensic work possible.” 
08. It was a well-pleased audience that departed from Alum- 
ni Hall when the five societies of Mansfield Normal pre- 
sented “A Christmas Carol,’ by Dickens. They play was 


> 
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staged by Miss Reagan, head of the School of Expression, and 

produced under her capable direction. 

07. Stella Mae Bosworth presented at the Faculty Recital 
of the Randolph-Macon Institute “The Taming of the 

Shrew.” The audience was delighted with her work and 

await another recital. 

704. Very brief and to the point was a letter from Alma 
Getchel, who is teaching English and Oratory at the Unis 

versity Training School, Granbury, Texas. 

’97- It is through the kindness of Harriet E. Bolles of Hart- 
ford, Conn., that the magazine is enabled to publish the 

following article, taken from the Boston Watchman. Mr. 

Dr. Bolles was well known to the class of ’97. The notice is 

in the Watchman of October 15, 1908. 


William Carey Bolles. 


Without the opportunity or necessity for preparation, the 
subject of this brief sketch exchanged his habitation for one 
not fashioned after the handiwork of man on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 19 last. He was the grandson of Deacon John Bolles, 
founder of the First Baptist church of Hartford, Conn., son 
of Edward Bolles, benefactor and long-time member of said 
church and there his membership and interest remained te the 
last. He was often a participant at Tremont Temple and 
Judson Memorial, while many of the smaller churches knew 
him and appreciated his financial interest—his works do follow 
him. Although of a retiring disposition he was clear and 
definite in his views and loyal to the truth as he found it 
revealed. In the high noon-tide of an Indian suiimer dey, 
within sight of the sea which he loved so weil, came the 
change to peace and rest. Ever kindly, faithful, in goed works 
abounding, he will find congenial fellowship with the loved 
ones gone before and especially with 


“The unknown good that rest 
In God’s still memory folded deep: 
The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
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And scorned to blot it with a name— 
Men of the plain, heroic breed, 
That loved heaven’s silence more than fame.” 


SW ee 


The following letter was received from Charles M. Holt 
of Minneapolis: 

The first regular meeting of the Alumni was held last 
Wednesday, December 30th, at which time an Alumni Asso- 
ciation was organized. An annual meeting is to be held each 
year at Christmas and a number of other meetings have been 
arranged for at which time methods are to be taken up and 
discussed and all other matters that pertain to the advance- 
ment of the welfare of the school and the subject of expression. 

There are some eighteen or twenty Alumni tributary to 
us and about half were present. Plenty of enthusiasm was 
shown at the meeting concerning Emerson :College, its meth- 
ods and ideals. I think the Association will be of definite 
value to the school as well as to itself. Mr. Gaylord was pres- 
ent and, as you know, he always has a fund of enthusiasm and 
ideas. I feel that the meeting was a very profitable one. 

I enclose clipping from one of the local papers which will 
tell you of the officers of the Association for the coming year 
and also give a list of Emerson people that we are in touch 
with. If you will add to the list any other names that you 
have, we shall be glad to add them to the list here and try to 
get them to join the Association. 

I hope school matters are all satisfactory and that the 
attendance is all that could be expected on this somewhat 
bad year. 

Mrs. Holt joins me in wishing Mrs. Southwick and your- 
self a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


Very truly yours, 


CHARLES M. HOLT. 


*96. Mr. Holt is well known throughout the west and is the 
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director of the Oratory Department in the Minneapolis 
School of Music, Minn. 


The clipping he refers to is as follows :— 


Old students of the Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, 
Mass., lunched together at Dayton’s tearooms Wednesday 
afternoon, and organized a definite association, to be called 
the Emerson College Alumni Association of the Northwest. 
The officers of the Association for the coming year are 
Charles M. Holt, president; Bernard Lambert, vice-president ; 
Estelle Cook, secretary and treasurer. 

The annual meeting of the Association was fixed for 
the week of Christmas holidays, and there will also be 
several other meetings during the year. 

The following alumni of the school are in or near the 
twin cities: Mrs. Juanita Boynton Bean, Miss Leila B. 
Luddington, Joseph Gaylord, Mrs. Eva O. Farnsworth, 
Miss Edna Fisher, Miss Woodberry, Miss Rumball, Miss 
Virginia Jarman, Mrs. W. C. Rich, Miss Cornelia Hollings- 
head, Miss Fay Latham, Miss Estelle Cook, Mrs. Alyda 
McLain, Miss Grace Gerrish, Miss Ella Bridgham, H. B. 
Gislason, B. Lambert and Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt. 

708. Agnes G. Smith gave a pleasing recital at the State 

Normal School, Farmville, Va., on December eleventh, 
the closing number of which was “The Lost Word,” by Van 
Dyke. Miss Smith was enthusiastically received. 

’07. Greetings and a subscription for the Magazine come 
from Southern Seminary, Buena Vista, Va., where Grace 

J. Salls is instructor in the expression department. 

08. Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Scranton, Pa., is most fortu- 
nate in having Grace F. Garvin as head of the expression 

department. Miss Garvin is a capable teacher and brings a 

vital interest in all her work. She writes that she has per- 

suaded the Seminary to use the Emerson Evolution books as 

a text and sends an order for a large number. Miss Garvin 

expects to be at Emerson next year for the P. G. course. 

’*o2. Annie Keary of Boston is hoping to pursue some courses 
at the College this winter. 
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’95. “I am up in the Rockies, seven miles from even a vil- 
lage,” writes Nellie Wood Fairchild from Jewell Resort, Pine, 
Colo. 
03. One of the most interesting programs that comes to the 
desk of the news editor this month is that sent by Miss Exerine 
M. Flood, telling of the presentation of “The Rivals” by a cast 
of wee children in the city of Waterville, Maine. The press 
was loud in praise of the performance and Miss Flood’s coach- 
ing. 
’97._ A charming letter from Bell McDearmid Ritchey, living 
now in Cincinnati, Ohio, brings news of her domestic and 
professional life. A few sentences from the letter may be of 
interest : 

“Being very much occupied in raising babies (than which 
same there is no greater fun) I have had little time to manu- 
facture literary thunder of my own, but I know Mother Goose 
from cover to cover and have progressed as far as Tangle- 
wood Tales, so if I keep up with my infantile procession I’ll 
reach Browning bye and bye. 

“Domestically I am well, happy and poor in everything 
but spirit and appetite. Professionally I am teaching a little 
reading a little and doing a little local club lecture work. Last 
winter I worked up a Jane Austen programme for the Cincin- 
nati Woman’s Club with scenes from Miss Austen, gave a lec- 
ture on “The Humor of the Novelist,’ for the Home and School 
Gardens, of which one of the local papers said, ‘It was a show 
for which the trust would have charged $2 instead of $1.’ I 
called it a lecture, but ‘see ourselves as ithers see us.’ 

“Just now I am using a Keats and Shelley lecture recital 
and if Mrs. Southwick ever dares to come to Cincinnati and 
read “The West Wind’ or ‘The Skylark’ I am branded as a 
“blooming” amateur forever. | 

“The most serious of my troubles is that I have no patent 
method of influencing judges in oratorical contests to recog- 
nize true oratory when they hear it. We are very fond of 
that kind of thing here in the Middle West and I have had 
considerable in the way of training contestants at the eleventh 
hour, and strange to say they don’t always win the prize. The 
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worst case I had was an untrained youth from the mountains 
of Kentucky, whose classmates made up a purse to send him 
to Cincinnati to be taught to ‘put his gestures in at the right 
place.’ 

“TI took him into the bosom of my family and labored 
unceasingly for three days, and felt repaid by the awakening 
that came to the young man’s mind and the few simple exer- 
cises and thoughts that he carried home, but he returned 
minus these gestures for which his classmates had paid, and 
they demanded at least one apiece for their money. Fortu- 
nately luck was with us and the others were more gestureless 
than he, but I felt that if he didn’t win I should feel that I 
had accepted money and failed to deliver the goods, or at any 
rate they weren’t in the show window for all to see. 

“Please some experienced teacher tell me how to show 
off the goods I know are inside. “Lessons in window drap- 
ing in two weeks,’ influencing judges, etc. Don’t everybody 
write an article at once.” 


GERTRUDE MCQUESTEN 


Emerson College Magazine, 


Vou. XVII. Frepruary, 1909. No. 4. 


The Lost Rose. 


There was once a captive rose-bud, 
Did it pine forsooth and sigh 
For the freedom that God gave it, 
And the joys of earth and sky? 


No, it nestled yet still closer, 
As though clinging with delight 
To her tresses long and sunny, 
This rose so fair and white. 


It brought the meadow’s fragrance 
That is wafted on the air, 

And the dainty scented rose-bud 
Perfumed my lady’s hair. 


Did it long then for companions? 
There were ardent cousins sweet 

With which to hold communion, 
The twin blush-roses in her cheek. 


And he who gave the rose-bud? 
One glance in eyes so true 

The rose saw there reflected 
An earthly joy, in heavenly blue. 


But the tiny clasp was broken. 
Or in frenzy of delight 

The wind caught up the blossom 
And whirled it out of sight. 


Was the rose then lost forever 
From the realm of hearts’ control? 

No, the joy it brought the spirit 
Left a white spot on the soul. 


DORA M. ROWH, P. G. 
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Faculty Department. 


GERTRUDE McQUESTEN. 


“A strength of weakness, a might of meekness, the glory 
of a courage unafraid. ” 

In the latter part of the 18th century, James Smith, the 
great grandfather of Gertrude McQuesten, wooed and wed 
Jane Shields, the actress. A few years later these two, with 
their little lad, Andrew, came to the new world, and settled 
in New England. Their children and grandchildren married 
others of their own race, so that the admirable Scottish traits 
became stronger, and are very prominent in Gertrude Mc- 
Questen, who was born and reared in Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Miss McQuesten received her early education in the public 
schools and the Normal School of Plymouth. It was while 
a student at the latter school that the inspiration to study 
expression first came to her in the form of a public reader. 
There had always been much “Speaking of pieces” in Ply- 
mouth, a great deal of which had been done by Miss McQues- 
ten herself, whose sweet, clear voice and simple manner always 
pleased her hearers. This new reader, whose name is not now 
known, was different from the others. She held her audi- 
ence well, and into the heart of one girl dropped a hope and 
an ambition. 

Gradually, in the hurry of school and study, the se- 
cret ambition grew fainter and upon her graduation Miss 
McQuesten went to Tennessee to teach there in Profes- 
sor Webb’s school at Colleoka. She was to fill the chair of 
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English, but the chair widened out and finally one end of it 
reached the supervision of the boys’ oratoricals. One day 
the boys asked Miss McQuesten to read for them, and she 
did so, to their delight. Their pleasure over the reader’s work 
reached Professor Webb and others, and she was soon in 
demand at entertainments. 

Miss McQuesten left Colleoka at the close of school, fully 
intending to return. However, during the summer months 
the thought came to her that if, with no training, she could 
do so well she might with training do something worth while, 
and at length she determined to take a course in expression 
work. 

It took a large amount of courage for a girl so essentially 
feminine to overcome the obstacles which Miss McQuesten 
encountered. Expression in its new form was viewed with 
skepticism. Then, too, the McQuestens were born musicians, 
one a prima donna, another a pianist of note, the father a 
natural violinist, and they wished Gertrude to study vocal 
music. But the girl knew herself and recognized her latent 
powers and possibilities, and consequently, in the face of much 
doubt and opposition, and with very little money, journeyed 
to Boston and entered there the school of Moses True Brown. 

The indomitable faith and cheeriness which enabled Miss 
McQuesten to do considerable outside work, to sit up late at 
night doing clerical work, manifested itself further at school, 
where from the first her work received only commendation. 
Professor Brown used to tell any discouraged student to 
watch “Little Miss McQuesten” and emulate her invincible 
spirit. After her graduation, while she was teaching in her 
alma mater, Professor Brown sold his school to Mr. Southwick, 
and Miss McQuesten accepted a position in the elocution de- 
partment of the New England Conservatory, teaching enun- 
ciation to the vocal students and concert deportment to those 
more advanced. When in 1903 the alliance between Emerson 
and the Conservatory was formed, the elocution department 
was transferred to Emerson and Miss McQuesten with it. 

Of Miss McQuesten as a teacher of voice in Emerson, 
there is little need to speak at length, for most of those who 
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read these pages know that only dire necessity causes one 
of her classes to be “cut.” No one can afford to miss one 
lesson there. The voice work is definitely and accurately 
graded, and so arranged that it is most practical. The drill in 
class is vitally interesting and helpful, and these things com- 
bined make this teacher one of the most popular in the college. 

As a reader, Miss McQuesten is very successful. Her 
public work in different sections of the country is well known, 
and her annual trip to New York is attended with triumph. 
Her repertoire is extensive, ranging from Browning’s “Col- 
ombe’s Birthday” and Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” to New England comedy and folk stories, and in- 
cludes George Eliot’s “Amegart,’ Tennyson’s “Princess,” 
matinees for children and Kipling’s stories and poems. 

As a woman and a friend, what can be said which will 
adequately express what all would wish to say of her? While 
firm in her convictions, she is always ready to help others; 
while she must at times be downcast, she is always outwardly 
cheerful and inspires hope in those about her. While she has 
reached in her work a high mark, she is not content, but as 
she herself has said, she is a student always and will always 
be a student. ‘This little woman, so very feminine, is yet 
strong and helpful to all. Perhaps nothing can better express 
the general attitude toward her than the words of the presi- 
dent of the Young Woman’s Christian Association—‘“She is 
our best friend.” 


Carlyle and His Biographers. 
By Professor E. Charlton Black, LL. D. (Glasgow). 


“Round him ere he scarce be cold 
Begins the scandal and the cry. 


“Proclaim the faults he would not show: 
Break lock and seal: betray the trust: 
Keep nothing sacred: ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know.” 
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Original research in matters literary and biographical 
has a strange tendency to run into noisome and unsavory re- 
gions. Unless it be guided by tact, common sense, and a littie 
reverence it sooner or later brings the inquirer into quag- 
mires that reek and smother. Readers of certain recently pub- 
lished studies dealing with Arthurian Legend origins, or with 
the literary relations of Chaucer and his contemporaries, find 
themselves in as edifying an atmosphere as that of W. E. 
Henley’s writings on Burns, the chief claim of which to the 
world’s attention is that they give chapter and verse for every 
offence which the poet is supposed to have committed against 
decency, and catalogue with illustrative notes all the objection- 
able words and expressions in the Poems and Songs. Many 
besides W. E. Henley knew Burns’s connection with the 
Merry Muses of Caledonia, but W. E. Henley alone had the 
hybris to use the word applied to him by Mr. Sidney Low, to 
drag this rigmarole of rhyming indecencies from its hole in 
seemly earth, as only W. E. Henley had the hybris to call 
Stevenson a snob andacad. And all this in the name of origi- 
inal research and—virility! Original research and virility of 
this kind give fresh significance to Swift’s notes on the habits 
of the Yahoos, and justify that terrible passage in Carlyle’s 
“Frederick the Great” in which the conduct of certain bi- 
ographers of the physiological kind is given its true label for 
alltime. Should such methods as are now crowned and honor- 
ed in the name of special research and virility be developed 
further along the same lines, we may expect biographies in the 
future to be enriched with anatomical charts as an aid to the 
appreciation of the niceties of a writer’s style and to the under- 
standing of his philosophy of life and art! 

The original researchers of the new school have landed 
many literary and biographical controversies in unholy enough 
places, but their treatment of the problem of Swift’s life, or 
that of Burns, had been innocent when compared with what 
they have done for Carlyle. There is supreme irony in the 
fact that the writer who more than any other of his day and 
generation formulated the great principles of true biographical 
method and who preached for sixty years a gospel of reticence 
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and reverence, should have become so notorious a prey of 
rival biographers and scandal-mongers that those who seek 
to dabble further in public among the unsavory puddles of 
the controversy are now in the interests of decency being 
threatened with criminal proceedings! It is significant that 
the latest notes on the subject have appeared in law reviews 
and medical journals. Could there have been a more literal 
fulfilment of the prognostication in the poem “The Dead 
Prophet,” which Tennyson published in 1885 as a rebuke to 
the rival editors and annotators who immediately after the 
publication of Carlyle’s Reminiscences and the authorized bi- 
ography by J. A. Froude began the controversy which has 
ended in these regions where it is today? 


“Dead, who had served his time, 
Was one of the people’s kings, 

Had labored in lifting them out of slime, 
And shewing them Souls have wings! 


“Dumb on the winter heath he lay, 
His friends had stript him bare, 
And rolled his nakedness everyway 
That all the crowd might stare. 


“For since he would sit on a Prophet’s seat, 
As a lord of the human soul, 

We needs must scan him from head to feet, 
Were it but for a wart or a mole!” 


Hardly less tragic than the treatment that Carlyle has been 
subjected to by the special researchers called into activity by 
Mrs. Alexander Carlyle’s presumptuous interference with her 
famous uncle’s wishes and Froude’s work as Carlyle’s chosen 
literary legatee and authorized biographer, is the way in which 
first she, and then those whom she interested in her case, 
harried and hounded Froude to the day of his death. Literary 
history has few stories more painful than that of the virulent 
persecution endured in his last years by him whom Carlyle 
in his will called “my kind, considerate, and ever-faithful 
friend.’ and who to the last remained the most devoted dis- 
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ciple that Carlyle ever had. Froude had nothing to gain from 
his connection with Carlyle as his biographer and literary exe- 
cutor; his fame as one of the really great historians of the 
nineteenth century, and as a master of noble English prose, 
was established before he had written one word on the sub- 
ject of Carlyle. It was hoped that with the death of Mrs. 
Alexander Carlyle and that of Froude the envenomed attacks 
would cease. After all, the charges of treachery and disloyalty 
which had been hurled at him were just such as had been 
brought against Lockhart when his Life of Scott was pub- 
lished. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, too, evoked similar criti- 
cism from contemporaries. But the persecution of Froude was 
continued after his death; and when in the end of last year a 
fresh and peculiarly virulent attack was made upon his mem- 
ory by Alexander Carlyle and Sir James Crichton-Browne in 
connection with the “New Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,’ Ashley A. Froude and Margaret Froude were 
stung into giving the world, as a necessary vindication of the 
dead, the autobiographic fragment, ““My Relations with Car- 
lyle.’> which was found among Froude’s papers after his death. 
“My Relations with Carlyle” is a pathetic document and 
shows how acutely Froude had suffered under that criticism 
to which he vouchsafed no answer. Nothing in the history of 
the Carlyle-Froude controversy is more noble than the silence 
of Froude when the charges of treachery and dishonesty were 
being flung at him by interested persons or by those who ought 
to have known better. To not a few who, understanding the 
real facts of the case, wrote him letters of sympathy, he sent 
a word of acknowledgment and explanation, but he always 
asked that no public use should be made of what he said. Mr. 
Hector C. Macpherson, author of the Life of Carlyle in the 
“Famous Scott Series,” wrote in 1882 a remarkable article in 
defence of Froude, and sent it to him. He replied as follows: 


5 Onslow Gardens, S. W., April 24, 1882. 
Dear Sir—I return your article which is (or was when it ap- 
peared) a rational protest against an altogether foolish outcry. No 
one except myself was in a position to know what ought and what 
ought not to be published. You are mistaken only in supposing that 
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Carlyle’s family interposed. Mrs. Alexander Carlyle (Mary Carlyle 
Aitken) wrote letters to the papers, but Mr. Carlyle’s surviving broth- 
ers and sisters did not support her. They were content with Mr. Car- 
lyle’s own arrangements, and did not interfere in any way. I men- 
tion this merely for yourself. You will, of course, make no public 
use of this information. If they wish to take any public part in this 
controversy they must choose their own time. 

The clamor last year was the work of two or three individuals. 
When people do not know what to say or think, they follow the first 
voice that makes itself heard—as the pack follows the first dog that 
gives tongue. But they generally come right on calm reflection. 


Your faithful servant, 
J. A. FROUDE. 


The chief notes of the posthumous pamphlet, “My Rela- 
tions with Carlyle,” are reverence and reticence. Not a word 
is said about the real genesis of the bitter opposition to him 
as Carlyle’s literary executor. He knew perfectly well how 
what I have called the presumptuous interferences with his 
work began. These started before Carlyle’s death, and in the 
household in Cheyne Row. The active opposition began when 
Mary Carlyle Aitken married her cousin Alexander Carlyle. 
There has been some very plain speaking with regard to the 
Carlyle household; a little more plain speaking is necessary 
here and now. Mary Carlyle Aitken was the daughter of a 
house-painter in Dumfries, who had married one of Carlyle’s 
sisters, “Sister Jean,’ and she presided over the domestic ar- 
rangements at Cheyne Row in the last years of Carlyle’s life, 
assuming as much control as possible of her uncle and his 
affairs. Intellectually a small woman, she had a strong desire 
to be looked upon as literary: edited a little book of Scottish 
Song, talked Carlylese, and eventually regarded herself as her 
uncle’s legitimate literary executor—a feeling that was not les- 
sened after her marriage to her cousin took place and the mat- 
ter of ways and means for the future began to loom up. How 
to secure a financial interest in the publication of Carlyle’s 
biography, letters, and literary remains generally, became a 
momentous question; and out of this mixture of stupidity ana 
sordidness sprang that virulent attitude toward Froude which 
led to his being maligned in the most merciless fashion and 
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hampered at every turn in the preparation of Carlyle’s papers 
for the press: After Carlyle’s death Froude’s position became 
peculiarly painful. Mrs. Alexander Carlyle’s lawyers were to 
be found clamoring at the door of his study for MSS. which 
he was accused of stealing. Think of it! J. A. Froude, one of 
the foremost literary men of the nineteenth century, a writer 
of plastic, graphic English, who carried into his historical and 
speculative work the spirit of his great friend and master,— 
the spirit that deals with great truths and principles, rather 
than that of Professor Dryasdust, who peddles inch-rule facts, 
—worried and baited by one whose only claim to attention was 
that she was that master’s niece! This, much more than the 
relations between Caruiyle and his wife, has in it the elements 
ot true tragedy. “I went on with my task,” says Froude in 
the posthumous autobiographic note, “and I finished in the 
best way that I could, amid threatened lawsuits, lawyers’ let- 
ters pressing for the papers, feeling throughout that I was 
handling burning coals, and under a hailstorm of unfavorable 
criticism, which under the circumstances was perfectly nat- 
ural. I was keeping back the essential part of the story which 
had governed my own action, and the world, not knowing the 
full truth, considered that I made too much of trifles which 
need not have been spoken of at all. If I have now told all, it 
is because I see that nothing short of it will secure me the fair 
judgment to which I am entitled. I am certain that I have 
done the best for Carlyle’s own memory. The whole facts 
are now made known. The worst has been said that can be 
said, and anything further which can now be told about him 
can only be to his honor; already the tendency is to acquit 
Carlyle and lay the blame (such blame as there is) upon her; 
i. e., Mrs. Carlyle. The usual custom is to begin with the 
brightest side and leave the faults to be discovered afterwards. 
It is dishonest and it does not answer. Of all literary sins 
Carlyle himself detested most a false biography. Faults frank- 
ly acknowledged are frankly forgiven. Faults concealed work 
aways like poison. Burns’s offences were made no secret of. 
They are now forgotten, and Burns stands without a shadow 
on him, the idol of his countrymen. Byron’s ‘Diary’ was de- 
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stroyed, and he remains and will remain with a stain of sus- 
picion about him which revives, and will revive, and will never 
be wholly obliterated. ‘The truth shall make you free’ in bi- 
ography as in everything. Falsehood and concealment are a 
great man’s worst enemies.” 

It has been insinuated against Froude that he took upon 
himself the task of writing Carlyle’s biography, and a clause 
has been wrenched from its context in the body of the will and 
made a foundation for the charge that, in writing the biog- 
raphy, he violated the wishes of Carlyle. “Express Biography 
of me I had really rather that there should be none,” is a clause 
certainly found in the will, and isolated in this way it assumes 
a very specific meaning. But let us have the whole passage 
which gave Froude his scope and authority as literary execu- 
tor: “My Manuscript entitled ‘Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle’ is to me naturally, in my now bereaved state, 
of endless value though of what value to others I cannot in 
the least clearly judge; and indeed for the last four years am 
imperatively forbidden to write farther on it, or even to look 
farther into it. Of that Manuscript my kind, considerate and 
ever-faithful friend, James Anthony Froude (as he has loving 
ly promised me) takes precious charge in my stead; to him 
therefore I give it with whatever other fartherances and eluci- 
dations may be possible; and I solemnly request of him to do 
his best and wisest in the matter, as I feel assured he will. 
There is incidentally a quantity of Autobiographic Record in 
my Notes to this Manuscript; but except as subsidiary and elu- 
cidative of the Text I put no value on such: express Biography 
I had really rather that there should be none. James Anthony 
Froude, John Forster, and my Brother John, will make 
earnest survey of the Manuscript and its subsidiaries there or 
elsewhere, in respect to this as well as to its other bearings; 
their united utmost candour and impartiality (taking always 
James Anthony Froude’s practicality along with it) will evi- 
dently furnish a better judgment than mine can be. Manu- 
script is by no means ready for publication; nay, the questions, 
How, When (after what delay, seven, ten years) it, or any por- 
tion of it, should be published. are still dark to me; but on all 
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such points James Anthony Froude’s practical summing up 
and decision is to be taken as mine.” 

The will in which this passage occurs was signed on Feb. 
6, 1873. Within four years Carlyle gave definite instructions 
to Froude regarding a formal biography and the publication 
of the Reminiscences. What stimulated him to do this was 
the appearance of a serial called “The Biographical Maga- 
zine,” the chief feature of which was announced to be a “Biog- 
raphy of Carlyle with Autobiographical Notes.” The opening 
chapter. “Ecclefechan,”’* showed that the advertisement was 
true enough. The account of the Carlyles of Annandale and 
Thomas Carlyle’s own immediate ancestors was so complete 
and thorough that Carlyle through Froude took steps to get 
the publication of the biography stopped. Frederick Martin, 
for long the editor of “The Statesman’s Yearbook,” was the 
editor in chief of “The Biographical Magazine,’ and at 
Froude’s request he withdrew the work from circulation. The 
history of this suppressed Life of Carlyle is an interesting one. 
It was compiled by a native of the Carlyle country, John 
Thomas Wells, for many years a working tailor in Middlebie. 
From boyhood Wells had been an enthusiastic student of 
Carlyle, and, living within a few miles of Ecclefechan and 
Scotsbrig, he had amassed an immense store of biographical 
matter concerning the Carlyle family generally and “young 
Tom” in particular. Wells’s exhaustive history of Carlyle’s 
early years was known to a few literary men, among others 
to Dr. John Beattie Crozier, the author of “Civilization and 
Progress” and “The History of Intellectual Development,” 
who told Frederick Martin of the unique treasure. Martin 
before long made a pilgrimage to the Carlyle country, visited 
Wells and secured the biography. What became of Wells’s 
manuscript after the suppression of “The Biographical Maga- 


*We have pleasure in announcing that this opening chapter will 
be published in the April number of the Emerson College Magazine, 
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zine” the author never found out, Martin refusing to give him 
any information on the subject-* 

While those who are familiar with the Carlyle-Froude 
controversy from the inside required no such proof of the ab- 
solute rightness of Froude’s editorial procedure as is contained 
in the pamphlet, “My Relations with Carlyle,” it is satisfac- 
tory and salutary to read there in full the judgment expressed 
by Sir James Stephen in a letter written to Froude at the 
close of the year 1886. Sir James was co-executor with 
Froude, and no one knew better than he the harassing, almost 
overpowering task which Carlyle laid upon Froude. It is a 
notable vindication of Froude’s good faith and personal hon- 
esty in everything connected with the treatment of Carlyle’s 
literary remains. Here is the close of Sir James Stephen’s 
letter: 


For about fifteen years [ was the intimate friend and constant com- 
panion of both of you, and never in my life did I see any one man 
so much devoted to any other as you were to him during the whole of 
that period of time. The most affectionate son could not have acted 
better to the most venerated father. You cared for him, soothed him, 
protected him as a guide might protect a weak old man down a steep 
and painful path. The admiration you habitually expressed for him 
both morally and intellectually was unqualified. You never said to me 
one ill-natured word about him down to this day. It is to me wholly 
incredible that anything but a severe regard for truth, learnt to a 
great extent from his teaching, could ever have led you to embody 
in your portrait of him a delineation of the faults and weaknesses 
which mixed with his great qualities. 

Of him I will make only one remark in justice to you. He did not 
use you well. He threw upon you the responsibility of a decision 
which he ought to have taken himself in a plain, unmistakable way. 
He considered himself bound to expiate the wrongs which he had done 
to his wife. If he had done this himself, it would have been a cour- 
ageous thing; but he did not do it himself. He did not even decide 
for himself that it should be done after his death. If any courage was 


*Mr. Wells afterwards went to Edinburgh, studied at the Univer- 
sity there from 1878 to 1881, became a city missionary, and is still 
doing active work as such in connection with Palmerstown Place 
Church. He is the author of several suggestive papers and essays 
on subjects connected with Carlyle, notably “Thomas Carlyle: His 
Religious Experiences as Reflected in Sartor Resartus.” 
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shown in the matter, it was shown by you and not him. You took 
the responsibility of deciding for him that it ought to be done. You 
took the odium of doing it, of avowing to the world the faults and 
weaknesses of one whom you regarded as your teacher and master. 
In order to present to the world a true picture of him as he really 
was, you, well knowing what you were about, stepped into a pillory 
in which you were charged with treachery, violation of confidence, 
and every imaginable base motive, when you were in fact guilty of 
no other fault than that of practising Mr. Carlyle’s great doctrine that 
men ought to tell the truth. 

Make any use you like of this, and give it any degree of publicity 
which you think desirable. 

I am ever, my dear t'roude, 


Most sincerely yours, 
J. F. STEPHEN. 


The answer to the outcry regarding Froude’s editorial 
wisdom is in this leter. Carlyle appointed Froude his literary 
executor. No one surely doubts this. Appended to certain 
MSS. were written instructions to guide the editor as to what 
should be published, but these instructions ceased to be bind- 
ing when in the end Carlyle gave Froude a perfectly free 
hand to do what he thought best. From first to last Froude 
acted with ample authority, and as Professor Nichol points 
out in his study of Carlyle, the restrictions under which 
Froude was at first entrusted with the MSS. of the Reminis- 
cences and the Letters and Memorials (annotated by Carlyle 
himself, if not for publication, for what?) were withdrawn, 
and the initial permission to select finally approached a prac- 
tical injunction to communicate the whole. The most noto- 
rious of the instructions appended by Carlyle to MSS. is that 
at the close of the Jane Welsh Carlyle Reminiscences. It 
begins: “TI still mainly mean to burn this book. . . .” This 
note was written fifteen years before Carlyle’s death. During 
these fifteen years he wrote not a little; certainly his intellect- 
ual force was not seriously abated, but he did no burning of the 
book, and when, after his death, the question of publication 
came up, no one except Froude was, as he himself said in the 
letter to Mr. Macpherson quoted above, in a position to know 
what ought and what ought not to be published. 
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Those who have made so much of Froude’s so-called 
violation of “solemn injunctions” have themselves ignored 
Carlyle’s often repeated wish that Mrs- Carlyle should have 
full justice done to her; they have closed their ears to the 
wail, “Oh that I had you yet but for five minutes beside me, 
to tell you all!’ and in their endeavor to put Carlyle right 
with the world have done their best to make one of the 
shrewdest and most intellectual of women an irresponsible 
and hysterical creature with gossip and scandal-mongers as 
her bosom friends. ‘This is in its essence surely much more 
akin to violating Carlyle’s “solemn injunctions,” than anything 
we find in Froude’s editorial procedure. Every so-called de- 
fence of Carlyle has been a more or less overt attack upon 
her whom Carlyle called the light of his life, and only strength- 
ens the position taken by Froude in his great biography. And 
it is a great biography. It is a noble and a worthy memorial 
of the greatest individual moral and literary force of the nine- 
teenth century. No more adequate an estimate of Carlyle 
the man is to be had, or is ever likely to be had, than that in 
the Introduction to the “History of Carlyle’s Life in London.” 
To those who have ears to hear it is as a katharsis and an 
inspiration to read the words again; they are like a strain of 
high poetry or a passage of organ music: 

“Taking Carlyle all in all there never was a man—lI at 
least never knew of one—whose conduct in life would better 
bear the fiercest light which can be thrown upon it. In the 
erave matters of the law he walked for eighty-five years un- 
blemished by a single moral spot. There are no ‘sins of 
youth’ to be apologized for. In no instance did he ever 
deviate even for a moment from the strictest lines of integrity. 
He had his own way to make in life, and when he had chosen 
his profession he had to depend on popularity for the bread 
which he was to eat. But although more than once he was 
within sight of starvation he would never do less than his very 
best. He never wrote an idle word; he never wrote or spoke 
any single sentence which he did not with his whole heart be- 
lieve to be true. Conscious though he was that he had talents 
above those of common men, he sought neither rank nor for- 
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tune for himself. When he became famous and moved as an 
equal among the great of the land, he was content to earn 
the wages of an artisan, and kept to the simple habits in 
which he had been bred in his father’s house. He might have 
had a pension had he stooped to ask for it; but he chose to 
maintain himself by his own industry, and when a pension was 
offered him it was declined. He despised luxury; he was 
thrifty and even severe in the economy of his own household; 
but in the times of his greatest poverty he had always some- 
thing to spare for those who were dear to him. When 
money came at last, and it came only when he was old and 
infirm, he added nothing to his own comforts, but was lavishly 
generous with it to others. ‘Tender-hearted and affectionate 
he was beyond all men whom I have ever known. His 
faults, which in his late remorse he exaggerated, as men 
of noblest natures are most apt to do, his impatience, his ir- 
ritability, his singular melancholy, which made him at times 
distressing as a companion, were the effects of temperament 
first, and of a peculiarly sensitive organization; and secondly 
of absorption in his work and of his determination to do that 
work as well as it could possibly be done. Such faults as 
these were but as the vapors which hang about a mountain, 
inseparable from the nature of the man. They have to be 
told, because without them his character cannot be under- 
stood, and because they affected others as well as himself. But 
they do not blemish the essential greatness of his character, 
and when he is fully known he will not be loved or admired 
the less because he had infirmities like the rest of us. Carl- 
yle’s was not the imperious grandeur which has risen su- 
perior to weakness and reigns cold and impassive in dis- 
tant majesty. The fire in his soul burnt red to the end, and 
sparks flew from it which fell hot on those about him, not 
always pleasant, not always hitting the right spot or the 
right person; but it was pure fire notwithstanding, fire of 
genuine and noble passion, of genuine love for all that was 
good, and genuine indignation at what was mean or base or 
contemptible. His life was not a happy one and there were fea- 
tures in it for which, as he looked back, he bitterly re- 
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proached himself. But there are many, perhaps the ma- 
jority of us, who sin deeper every day of their lives in 
these very points in which Carlyle sinned, and without 
Carlyle’s excuses, who do not know that they have anything 
to repent of. The more completely it is understood, the 
more his character will be seen to answer to his intellectual 
teaching. The one is the counterpart of the other. There 
was no falsehood and there was no concealment in him. 
The same true nature showed itself in his life and in his 
words. He acted as he spoke, from his heart, and those 
who have admired his writings will equally admire himself 
when they see him in his actual likeness.” 


Snap Shots by an Amateur. 


Nhen I promised to furnish an article for “The Emer- 
son College Magazine” it was because somewhere there 
was a finished paper which I purposed sending. Alas, the 
MSS. can not be found. Some day it will turn up, but not 
in time to make my promise good. Instead of asking to 
be excused, I shall furnish a substitute. It may be “stale, 
flat and unprofitable” to the student body, but possibly par- 
ents may be interested in these snap shots of my recent visit. 

How little did [ dream when, as a youth, I visited Bos- 
ton and heard Phillips Brooks preach, that ere so very long 
it would be my lot to pass Trinity accompanied by a 
daughter mature enough to be entered as a Freshman at 
Emerson. But it came to pass that mother and daughter at 
first, and later, daughter and father, visited the College, and 
the father came home alone. The daughter had become a 
Freshman. How easily the sentence is written. How 
loaded with meanings, prophecies and potentialities it is. 

My meeting with the authorities was very pleasant and 
satisfactory. I was much pleased and impressed with the 
spirit of earnestness which prevailed. A few days before I 
had asked Dr. James M. Buckley, Editor of The Christian 
Advocate (New York), what he knew of Emerson. He said: 
“I know only good of it.” That alone was an “open Sesame” 
to our favor. 
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The next day I went alone, and made a careful—aye 
critical survey of the situation. Was it impartial? You must 
judge on learning that the night before, after being gra- 
ciously entertained at dinner at one of the college residences, 
several charming young ladies, without a moment’s notice, 
favored us with an impromptu entertainment which was 
of a high order. ’“I'was an embarrassment of riches. There 
was a delightful reading, “Rosa,’ by Miss W., clever work 
by Miss E. of the Kingston trio, a charming bit of negro dia- 
lect by Miss C. and another, that convulsed us, by a student 
whose name (but not her face) is not known to me. The 
Dunbar quartette gave “The Old Oaken Bucket.” Then 
Miss R. gave a charming recitation of a part of Dr. Watson’s 
“Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush.” Then there was a panto- 
mime by Miss E., Miss S. and Miss C., and then part of a 
play, which was well done. Then another young lady, who 
was at first reluctant to show her powers, gave a fine bit. All 
of these offered a striking contrast to the gruesome mono- 
logue of Miss S., who almost awed some by her realistic 
presentation of lizard catching and eating by candle light. 
She could surely do justice to Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. At 
one part of her improvised acting, she almost made me feel 
that I was in Henry Irving’s Lyceum Theatre in London 
hearing him give “The Bells.” Our daughter must have 
caught the spirit of the hour, for she recited “Little Boy 
Blue,’ with pathos too, that touched the father, and made 
him feel glad that she was in an atmosphere where things 
generally seemed helpful and harmonious. Thank you all 
again, young ladies, for having made me feel at home. May 
it be my privilege to see and hear you before many semesters 
have joined their predecessors. 

The physical exercises in the Hall next morning were 
excellent. They must be salutary. I’d like to have par- 
ticipated, but it takes preparatory work to respond to the 
businesslike rapid fire orders from the energetic platform 
leader. I saw and heard Miss Smith later in class. Her 
work was fine. Her criticisms disarmed criticism: How 
could one help describing what kind of a midnight it was, and 
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how the moon and the brown hills looked? Her shades of 
meaning and method of differentiating between things, her 
insight, and encouraging manner made me wish to be under 
her. This lady uttered a great truth when she said, “Any 
way our work is to remove obstacles.” And I think that is 
what the faculty are doing. After these obstacles are re- 
moved who can predict what the measure of success will 
be for students who profit by such skilled helpers? Just as I 
could not judge the future, when I first passed Trinity, so 
little can we tell of the large achievements which may be in 
store for some of the students, possibly for many. 

Then I sat in Mrs. Willard’s class. She did not know 
anyone was there “takin notes.” I did not take any, but am 
writing from impressions made. Mr. Beecher’s “Autumn” 
was read by the class. Mrs. Willard made you feel like “all 
outdoors,” you knew the difference between ducks and 
wild geese, and elms and maples, before she had finished. She 
opened up a vista by saying, “But these are only basting 
threads.” I caught an idea of the garment they imprisoned, 
just as I had caught the meaning of tones during her platform 
voice work a while previous. Conscientiousness seemed the 
keynote here, as in Miss Smith’s class work. Fortunate 
pupils! 

And how shall I do justice to Mrs. Black’s teaching? 
Surely she knew how to draw out what she wanted, even 
from students who perhaps thought they knew what was 
needed about as well as their instructor. It was art. How 
Mrs. Black: drilled each student on her selection until a 
newer and better interpretation was born! 

Then came “Hamlet” with Dean Southwick’s brilliant 
interpretations—a treat to a lover of the Bard of Avon’s verse. 
The Dean’s analysis of will—for example, was keen, accurate 
and forceful. The one type expressed in “Lead on, I’ll fol- 
low” as contrasted with the other, “Thy will, not mine, be 
done,” were well depicted. 

A pleasant lunch at a dormitory table proceeded the 
Senior’s play “Carrots” to which, through Mr. Gilbert’s 
courtesy, I was admitted. This was a revelation. It was 
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only lack of rehearsals which marred the acting and spelled 
partial failure, but that failure showed the stranger that no 
one could build on a foundation of sand and expect the 
house to stand when “the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune” (in the form of an argus-eyed instructor) were pro- 
jected against the structure. Do not be discouraged. Up and 
at them again! 

Fathers! Mothers! Have you visited Emerson? If not, 
may | suggest that you will do so? We owe a duty to these 
women and men (who are giving the best that’s in them) 
that the mere drawing of a check will not liquidate. It’s 
for you to show a deep personal interest in them as well as in 
the youth entrusted to their care. They will, I am sure, ap- 
preciate co-operation. Let Emerson flourish and become 
stronger and still more influential. May strangers flock to her 
gates seeking the culture to be there acquired. 

I cannot close without expressing the great pleasure ex- 
perienced in meeting at the last dinner the members of a 
second college home. At the other meals we had regretted 
not being twins, for ’tis hard to be in two places at the 
same time. The courtesy of Mrs. Hobart and Miss Wilson 
and their faithfulness in ringing their “Sweet bells’ on the 
minute, deserve recording in these snap shots. So, as they 
say in Berlin, “Auf Wiedersehen!” or in France, “Au revoir-” 
And when the faculty is in need of a substitute to portray 
the beauties and wonders of foreign lands, perhaps they will 
send for the writer and give him a valid excuse for again 
meeting as earnest and interested a body of students as he 


was ever privileged to face. 
EDWARD J. WESSELS. 


Lectures. 


Not only have the lectures been very interesting because 
of their intrinsic value, during the past month, but because 
each lecturer was an old friend who received a warm welcome. 
Dr. Richard Burton gave a lecture, “Dickens as a Reformer” 
which brought each listener into closer touch with Dickens, 
and moreover sent all away with a determination to seek for 
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themselves and get “more.” Prof. Malsby of Tufts College 
gave a clear setting-forth and discussion of the Baconian 
Theory of Shakespeare. The audience was more than ever 
firmly convinced by Prof. Malsby that Shakespeare did write 
his own plays. Prof. Winship came with an address on the 
value and place of expression in education. Each lecturer 
brought in addition to his subject a fund of humor and wit, 
and many good thoughts well worth pondering upon and 
remembering. 


Echoes From Classroom and Chapel. 

Bea Unit. 

Freedom consists in restricting yourself for others. 

The first thing necessary in development is a sincere 
desire to grow. 

Self delusion is the greatest obstacle in progress. 

We can all be a little better at the close of a day than we 
were at the beginning. 

Do not make your standard the measure by which you 
judge other people. You have no right to do this. 

Take the thing worth expression, and give it your own 
personality- 

Let us think more about educating our bodies as a 
medium of expression, instead of having them lumps of flesh 
—let us train them to think. 

Remember the Reign of the Smile. 

Monotony and stupidity are synonomous. 

It is a fine thing to win laurels for our brows, but we 
must not browse on our laurels. 

When a man aims at nothing he is almost always sure to 
hit it. 

Get a man straight in a gymnasium and you will have a 
better chance of getting him straight morally. 

If you want to be a great teacher, you must get into 
vital, human sympathy with your fellow-man, and train your 
voice. 

Have we succeeded in the most difficult art of all—the 
art of living—which is what we are here for? 
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Student Department. 


Love. 


Who hath not felt thy potent charm? What heart 
Escaped the arrows swift that slyly glance 
From Cupid’s bow? A tender, swift-wing’d dart 
Is each, and doth our hearts and souls entrance. 
Thy beauty rare can none describe—no art 

The form of love depict: a smile, a glance, 
From eye to eye, and life becomes a rosy joy. 
Ah yes, like gleams of light the moments pass 
To him who wears with grace the flow’r of youth, 
If witching Beauty at his side the truth 
Illumines with a smile, and bids him sip 

The flowing nectar from her lips. Surpass 

The dream of Love none can, and them that dip 
In its immortal stream no shafts annoy. 


—L. STEPHENS MAC INTYRE. 


The Fountain. 


Upon the highest peek of a range of mountains there 
is a Fountain, the Fountain of Life, which has flowed through 
Eternity. It pours forth continually, Love, Harmony and 
Success. Its waters are free to all. Many have heard of this 
Fountain, but few believe in its existence. At the foot of 
the mountain are two ferocious looking monsters, who are 
called Discouragement and Unbelief. In spite of their terrible 
appearance, they are in reality harmless. 

In a great city in the valley dwelt a Youth. He worked 
all day long at a Work which he had chosen for himself and 
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which he loved very dearly for it was the only thing he had 
in the world. In spite of this the Work never seemed to pro- 
gress and his heart ached and he was very, very weary. One 
day he heard of this Fountain. He made up his mind to go 
in search of it and never to return until he had drunk of its 
waters. 

He had hardly left the city gates when he met a stranger 
who said: “I am Belief, and I am going with you to show you 
the way.” 

All night long they journeyed, and the way was long and 
hard. Belief guided the faltering footsteps of the Youth, and 
supported him when he would have fallen by the way. At 
last, toward dawn, they came to the foot of the mountain 
and there stood the two monsters, looking awful in the pale 
light of the coming day. The Youth would have turned and 
retraced his weary way, but Belief took him firmly by the 
hand. On his other side suddenly appeared another stranger, 
who said his name was Courage. He, too, took him firmly 
by the hand and they went forward. As they advanced the 
Monsters began to retreat and soon they turned and fled. 

Before them stretched a steep, rugged pathway up the 
mountain, up which they climbed long and wearily. When 
the sun was in the high heavens the Fountain appeared be- 
fore them, the playing of its waters making rainbows in the 
sunlight. With a glad cry the Youth sprang forward and 
drawing from his breast a cup which he had made of purest 
Hope, he drank long and deeply until his thirst was quenched, 
and then turning to thank the two strangers who had aided 
him, he found that they were gone and the scene had changed. 
He was back in the city and a new joy had filled his heart. 
Every thing seemed glad of life and it was only smiling faces 
he saw around him. Some people, it is true, seemed to have 
veils of hate, lust, pride, selfishness, distrust, temper and un- 
belief drawn around them, but he could see through them and 
he saw that their real selves, under the veils, were beautiful. 

He went back to his Work, singing. All day long he 
worked and his Work progressed as it never had before. He 
felt a great joy in his heart. Before him he seemed to see the 
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time when his Work would be ready to be given to the 
world as a proof of the power of the Fountain. He knew 
when that time came many weary workers would be induced, 
through his work, to go and find the Fountain of Love, Har- 


mony and Success. 
R. N. KIMBERLY, 1909. 


COLLEGE NEWS. 
Y. W. C. A. NOTES. 


Our monthly business meeting was held at the first meet- 
ing in January. There were reports from the various com- 
mittees and all necessary business was transacted. 

Miss Gertrude McQuesten gave all present a great deal 
of pleasure at the “social meeting” by reading several selec- 
tions in her own delightful manner. The room was filled and 
the girls did not fail to show their appreciation of Miss Mc- 
Questen’s kindness. 

Mr. Dillon Bronson was the speaker at the Missionary 
meeting. Mr. Bronson is at the head of the City Mission, 
and his talk on the “Call of the City” was particularly inter- 
esting. 

We were fortunate to have with us at one of the meet- 
ings this month the Rev. H. W. Stough, one of the evange- 
lists connected with the Chapman-Alexander campaign now 
being carried on in the city. Every one of the large number 
present semed to feel the earnest appeal of Mr. Stough’s de- 
velopment of the text “Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

It is interesting to note that the membership roll has 
increased from thirty-five members to over one hundred. The 
Cabinet members deserve a great deal of credit, for it is 
through their efforts that so many of the new students have 
become interested in the work. 

The table containing the literature and correspondence 
connected with the organization has been placed in the library. 
Don’t forget to look over its contents—and, moreover, let it 
be understood that the table is not to be removed at any 
time for use in the dramatic art classes. 
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Classes. 
"08 

These are busy days for the P. G.’s- Most of us find life 
in the college strenuous enough, but a few of the untiring en- 
thusiasts of the class are busy giving readings and recitals, 
and winning laurels thereby. 

We will have our first Browning Recital during the third 
week of February, when we hope to make the hearts of Miss 
McQuesten and Dr. Ward flutter with pride. 

Dramatic Art classes are flourishing. We have put on 
a number of scenes for Mr. Gilbert, who says we are doing 
wonderful work, and one play for Mrs. Hicks, who also says 
that some of our stage business is wonderful. 

Recitals with Mrs. Willard are most interesting and 
the improvement in the work since the first of the year is 
very marked, as well as very encouraging. 

We are becoming more and more absorbed in the Imper- 
sonation and Monologue class. We have arrived at the 
emotive hand-clasp, and it is astonishing how often some of 
our brightest girls need to have it demonstrated, but our 
teacher is certainly a model of patience in this respect. 

The Emerson Club entertained the Seniors and Post 
Graduates one evening recently at the home of Mrs. Anna 
Mills Phillips, Jamaica Plain. Miss McQuesten read two 
charming selections in her own charming way and Mr. Jo- 
seph Crosby delighted us with his impersonations. We spent 
a most enjoyable evening. 

Second semester is going with a swing—we realize that 
our days are numbered and are trying to make the most of 
our opportunities. No one is ever late at a rehearsal, and as 
to being absent—unheard of! 


b 


09. 

We take pleasure in announcing that “The Emersonian” 
is an assured fact. Ruth Whistler is editor-in-chief; J. A. 
Taylor business manager; Elsie Thomas and Marguerite Rob- 
inson assistant managers; Catherine Carl, Nettie Bowlus, 
Elizabeth Foss, Grace Lane, Essie Warner, Luella Cook, liter- 
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ary editors; Esther Dondero and Mildred Forbes, art editors; 
Mrs. Amy Fisher, society editor. We shall appreciate any co- 
operation and support that the alumni and student body may 
see fit to give us. 

After much deliberation and discussion the class chose 
Marceau as the “class photographer.” 


The Senior class were pleased to have an invitation to 
attend a reception given by the Emerson College Club of 
Boston recently. Those of us who could not attend because 
of a “rush” of “rehearsals” regret it very much. 


We have received invitations to the “Junior Prom.” We 
wish to thank the Junior class for the kind courtesy. Every 
conversation is apt to be of programs, costumes, etc., for “the 
event” of the college year. 


The class has decided to have a “blanket program” for 
commencement, representing as nearly all the phases of our 
work as possible. The following were chosen to represent 
the class on Class Day :— 


Salutatorian, Berenice Wright; Orator, J. A. Taylor; His- 
torian, Enid Severy; Prophet, Elizabeth Carl; Poet, Ellen 
Corbin. 


It was unanimously voted to accept the invitation of the 
Union Congregational Church to hold our Baccalaureate ser- 
vices there. It was the wish of the whole class that our chap- 
lain, Rev. Allan Stockdale, who is pastor there, preach the 
sermon. 


We are congratulating ourselves, as seniors, on having the 
privilege of hearing the course of lectures given by Mr. Griggs 
in Tremont Temple. These lectures are on “Art and the 
Human Spirit” and are of especial value to us, students of 
Art. Mr. Griggs is a great favorite with Emersonians. Those 
of us who have heard him for several years agree that he is at 
his best in this course. 


Our fifth public recital occurred in Chickering Hall, 
January 27, 2.30 P.M. As before, each one appearing did well, 
and the general excellence was maintained with “progression.” 
The program rendered was as follows: 
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The Flood (The Mill on the Floss) Eliot 
Mildred Lydia Clark. 

A Day of Precious Penalties Marion Hill 

Catharine Elizabeth Carl. 
The Courtin’ Lowell 
Allie Hayes. 

Three and an Extra Kipling 
Daisy May Thomas. 

ine Lie Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Enid May Severy. 

En Passant Robert W. Chambers 
Berenice Ella Wright. 

Her First Appearance Richard Harding Davis 
Ruth Ethel Harter. 

The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow Jerome 
Nathan Edward Rieed. 

A Borrowed Dinner Mary Stewart Cutting 
Amy Glenn Witter. 

The Lover of Music Van Dyke 


Henrietta Sybilla McDannel. 

Miss Mary Slifer had the honor of reading appropr‘ate 
selections at “The Lincoln Centennial Celebration” whch 
was held at Faneuil Hall, Thursday evening the eleventh of 
February. 


’ 


Io. 


The Junior Class take pleasure in announcing that Junior 
Week will be observed at the college this year; on Wednesday 
afternoon, February 24th, there will be a tea, on Thursday 
morning of the “Stunt,’ and on Friday evening the Junior 
Promenade to the Seniors. 

We are congratulating ourselves on the excellent work 
done by our class, collectively and individually in the series of 
eight Junior Recitals, which have just been completed anc 
which were held in Room 1. We feel the experience gained 
will be of much value to us as Seniors, and a practical help 
in all our work. 

We are glad to welcome back to our class Miss Leonore 
Poppler. 
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Who mentioned extemporaneous speaking ? Please 
don’t!!! 
With New Humanism, themes in Rhet’ric, too, 
Pantomime Rehearsals—we are never thro’— 


Striving hard to make ourselves and work worth while, 
We find it is much better if we smile, smile, smile. 


Rie, 

The suspense of examination time has passed, and the 
Freshmen are themselves again. When one has the mi I-year 
“quizzies’ in mind, a state of abstraction is sure to be the 
result. This is illustrated by the following fact. One of our 
young ladies, meeting Miss Sleight in the hall, addressed her 
as ““Miss Bones.” Miss Sleight forgave her, for she knew she 
was worrying over the Anatomy “quiz.” 

The regular monthly meeting of the Freshman class was 
held the second Tuesday in January, and matters of importance 
were discussed. Miss Ruth Barnum was elected vice-president 
to succeed Mr. Dodd, who is riot in college this term. 

Miss White is still acting as substitute for Mrs. Hicks and 
Mr. Tripp. 

Those in Mr. Gilbert’s “Platform Department” enjoyed 
his criticism of Severn, the pantomimist. 

We are glad to see Prof. Kenney with us again, after his 
long and severe illness We sincerely hope that he may soon 
be able to resume his wurk in the “Voice Culture” class. 

Misses Rice, Symonds, Broadway and Beal have secured 
rooms in the Dorms on Massachusetts avenue. 

Freshmen in Miss Smith’s class, with eyes riveted upon a 
certain young gentleman’s pedal extremities: “Look at their 
broad, shaggy feet.” We trust that she meant no “slam.” 

We have been studying “vivid picturing” for the past few 
weeks. Wecan recommend Miss Pomeroy as one who is able 
to make her pictures very realistic. 

We are happy to announce that Miss Whitesell, of Harris- 
burg, Va., has returned for the work of the second semester. 
Miss Churchill and Miss Loverin, two of our number, gave 
readings this month, the former at Jamaica Plain, and the 
latter at Revere. 
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Among our new students we find representatives from the 
different sections of the United States. We even have a repre- 
sentative from Cuba, in the person of N. Andino of Havana. 
Miss Olivette Broadway, Miss Allie Rice, come to us from the 
Sunny South, Miss Lois Beal from the Far West, Miss Jean 
Mower from the Middle West, and Miss Edna Weatherspoon 
from Nova Scotia. The East is represented by Miss Appleby, 
Miss Helen Symonds and Miss Ruth Wessels. Miss Holland 
and Miss Morrow are taking special Freshman work. We 
wish to extend a hearty welcome to the new students in the 
name of the Freshman Class. 


Sororities and Fraternity. 
DELTA DELTA PHI. 


Delta Delta Phi takes great pleasure in announcing Miss 
Ruth Wessels of East Orange, N. J., and Miss Jane Mower of 
Cleveland, Ohio, as pledged members. 

During the past month, the Sorority entertained at a tea, 
girls from the Boston Art School and the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Alice Smith, of Newburg, N. Y., who came to Boston to 
attend the Alumni Reception, remained with us for a week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith announce the engagement of their 
daughter Alice Hoyt, to Mr. John Coutant, of New York. 

Miss Frances Woodbury spent several days recently at 
her home in Francestown, N. H. 

The active members of Gamma Chapter of Delta Delta 
Phi entertained its alumnae at cards on February the eighth. 
Since it was an anniversary, the function took on the features 
of a birthday party, and we were the recipients of many gifts 
suitable for our chapter house. 

Mrs. J. W. Boardman, of London, Eng.. who is travelling 
in the states collecting material for one of her new books, was 
the guest of Miss Rudisill at dinner one Sunday. 

During the last week of January Miss Ellis and Miss 
Carter gave a recital in Winchester Highlands, and Miss 
Woodbury gave several numbers at the Temple Street Metho- 
dist Church. 
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A few of the girls were delightfully entertained at an in- 
formal affair at Rev. Stockdale’s home on St. Botolph Street, 
on Saturday evening, February the sixth. 

Mr. Edward Wessels took dinner with us recently. 

We are very glad to have with us again Miss Winnie 
Whitesel, who was called home to Virginia by the death of 
her father. 

KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 

Kappa Gamma Chi is at home to its friends the first 
Wednesday afternoon of every month, from four until six 
o'clock. 

Miss Leilia Smith took dinner with us one evening. 

Miss Vertie Coyne, Emerson ’07, is spending the winter 
in New York. 

An informal chafing-dish party is a feature of our Satur- 
day evenings at Kappa house. 

Miss Helen Curtis spent February 22nd with friends in 
Dover, New Hampshire. | 

Miss Madge Farnum, of Keene, New Hampshire, Emer- 
son ’07, was our guest during the week of February 7. 

Miss Lita Heineman, of Warsaw, Wisconsin, our Presi- 
dent last year, is visiting in the city, and has been our guest 
at the Chapter House a number of times. 


PHI MU GAMMA. 


We sympathize deeply with Miss Hazel Shine, who was 
called home recently by the illness of her father. 

After a severe illness of several weeks, Miss Lillian Right- 
er is with us again. 

Mrs. Richardson, of Montgomery, Ala., is visiting her 
daugheter, Minnie-Reese. 

Miss Janet Chesney is to give a recital in Connecticut the 
twenty-sixth of this month. 

A party of Phi Mu Gammas enjoyed a box party at a local 
theatre last week. 

We were very pleasantly entertained last Thursday even- 
ing by the Misses Lyon, Hayes, Geiple, Bushnell and Cash, 
the feature of the entertainment being a candy pull. 

The Misses Wright, Chaffee and Richardson, accompanied ~ 
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by Miss Chaffee’s aunt, Mrs. Ohlen, of the Hotel Bartol, ex- 
pect to attend a “Hop” at West Point, N. Y., on Washington’s 


Birthday. 
PHI ALPHA TAU. 


The Phi Alpha Tau boys were glad to welcome Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton when he lectured recently at the college on Dick- 
ens. He is an honorary member of this chapter. 

We were pleased to have Bro. Beck make one of his stop 
over visits with us. He reports a very successful and enjoy- 
able season touring the country with his entertainment com- 
pany. We are sure that wherever Bro. Reck goes, audiences 
are convulsed with laughter at his clever juvenile perform- 
ances. 

Bro. Rieed was recently entertained at the home of Bro. 
Mackenna. He came back from the quiet little village of 
Wayland convinced that after all there are some very cordial 
people outside of Texas. 

Bro. Potter besides teaching all the make-up work at the 
college this year is conducting classes in expression at the 
Boston Y. M. C. A. : 

Bro. Burnham finds a busy season on hand coaching 
plays, reading and managing his concert company. On the 
evening of January 29th he played the leading role in “Captain 
Letterblair.” This play, mentioned elsewhere in the Maga- 
zine, was coached by Miss Harriet F. Sleight and presented 
under the auspices of the Waltham High School Alumni. We 
have it on the authority of Miss McQuesten, who was one of 
the interested spectators, that “Bobby” was “a whole show 
in himself.” 
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EDITORIAL. 
The New Now that examinations are safely past 
Semester. (and passed too, we hope) it may be well 


for each one to pause and take “account of stock’ before 
plunging into new work. What relation has the term just 
over had to your entire work? What relation will the new 
months hold? Answer these questions. If the results have 
been good, do not rest on your honors, but gain more, if 
poor, renew your struggle with a greater determination to 
succeed. Our good wishes are with you all! 
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The Memorial We wish to call your attention once more, 
Number. to the service to be held in memory of Dr. 
Emerson, in Chickering Hall, at nine o’clock on the morning 
of March the fourth, and also to the memorial number of the 
magazine. Your contributions and subscriptions for this num- 
ber, which every Emersonian will desire, should be sent in 
without delay. Detailed particulars may be found in the 
alumni department of this issue of the magazine. 


The present year is fraught with mean- 
ing, and to the student at all thoughtful 
should be a time of extraordinary power and inspiration, be- 
cause of the unusual number of great men whose centenaries 
occur during this year. Do not, because of the number, 
slight the opportunity to come in touch with the lives and 
works of these men, and learn from them what they have 
to give of value. 

Already have we celebrated several of these 1ooth an- 
niversaries, those of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the fa- 
mous German musician, on February 3d; Edgar Allen Poe, 
the great American writer of tales and poems, on January 
19th; Abraham Lincoln, that sublime figure in the history 
of the world, on February 12th, and Charles Darwin, the 
noted English naturalist, also on the 12th of February. If 
these have slipped by without your notice, make repairs by 
giving great attention to those which are to come, Frederick 
Francois Chopin, the wonderful Polish musician, March Ist; 
Edward Fitzgerald, the translator of “The Rubyiat of Omar 
Khayyam,’ March 31st; Lord Houghton, statesman-poet, 
and friend of Tennyson, Thomas Hood and Swinburne, June 
19th; Alexander Kinglake, the well-known historian, August 
5th; Alfred Lord Tennyson, the foremost poet in England 
during the Victorian Age, August 6th; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the genial American poet and essayist, August 29th, 
and William Evart Gladstone, the famous British states- 
man, December 29th. Do not forget these days and the 
men whose births they commemorate. The current maga- 
zines and newspapers have been and will be, full of much of 


1908-1909. 
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value concerning each one, and as students each one should 
avail himself of this unusual opportunity. 


Exchanges. 


Many and varied in cover and content are the college 
magazines which come to the desk each month. On the 
most part they are very good, some having a high standard 
and others merely recording college doings. Since, however, 
each one represents the school or college from which it comes, 
all are worth your attention. Read especially “The Acorn,” 
“Baylor Literary,’ “Winona Normal Bulletin,’ “The Col- 
lege Chronicle,” from Naperville, Ill.; “The Magazine,” from 
the University of Texas; “The State Normal Magazine,” of 
Greensboro, N. C.; “The Winthrop College Journal,’ “Our 
Dumb Animals” and “The Latin School Register.” 

The February issue of The University of Texas “Maga- 
zine” contains a very good Kipling article of value to the 
Seniors. 


Among the Magazines. 


The magazines contain their usual budget of stories, some 
suitable for readings, but most of this month’s tales are more 
fitted for quiet perusal. Among those, which, with adapta- 
tion, may be used as selections, are the following: Look them 
up. : 

The February “Scribner’s’” has in its pages a story by 
Maarten Maartens, called “Nobody’s Child’ This story is 
full of human appeal, and makes the readers of it stop and 

think. - 
| In the Century we find a rather unusual comedy story by 
Elsie Singmaster. “The Ghost of Matthias Brown” portrays 
the conflict in a lover between his affection for his sweet- 
heart and his fear of the “spook” which inhabits the house 
in which she dwells. 

Marie Mannering has written a clever monologue, In the 
Fitting Room,” for Harper’s Bazaar. Monologues are always 
“takine” and this one is amusing. “The Real Thing,” by John 


3 
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Kendrick Bangs in the same magazine is also worth your no- 
tice. The author’s name alone should be an index of that. 

A sweet unusual intermingling of child life and adult 
emotions, is found in “Harper’s Monthly Magazine.” Calvin 
Johnston has written in ““The Misers” a quaint simple story 
which tells itself. 

The following cutting is taken from a story by Wilbur 
D. Nesbit in the February “Harper’s:” 


The Mystification of Miss Myrtilla. 


Miss Myrtilla Kimberly stole from the ballroom, out 
through a deep window, into the dark corridor of the long 
piazza. It was so dark and still outdoors that each star 
away off yonder in the sky seemed to be holding its breath. 
It was good to rest, Myrtilla thought, after one had been 
dining and dancing and play-going almost without intermis- 
sion for three months. 

_ There came the sound of some one else stumbling 
against a chair. There was a muffled ejaculation, and then 
the careful, sliding footsteps of somebody shuffling along the 
floor. 

“May I sit here Miss Kimberly?” asked the owner of the 
shuffling feet. 

“Certainly,” she replied, trying her best to recognize him 
by his voice. 

“Are you tired, too?” asked the man. 

“T ran away for a moment only,” she laughed. “To tell the 
truth, | was nearly exhausted.” 

“I don’t doubt it. You must get very little time for rest, 
with all the men trying to talk with you and all the women 
trying to keep you from talking to the men.” 

It was a good voice—a kindly, sympathetic voice. All 
voices that pay compliments have such qualities if you notice. 

“A night like this makes people poetical, doesn’t it?” Myr- 
tilla smiled—but, of course, he couldn’t see her smile. 

“The night—and you.” 

“And me? How nice! The night can’t thank you, but 
I will for both of us.” 
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“You are perfectly welcome. When I saw you slipping 
away from the crowd Tennyson’s poem came to me: 


“T said to the lily: ‘There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.’ ” 


“You make me out rather an egotist, do you not?” Myr- 
tilla asked. “Was it your idea that I enjoyed my own society 
best?” 

“Not at all. Though it would be quite natural if you did. 
But you see, when you left the dancers alone you left me much 
more alone than you did them.” 

“And then you made yourself lonelier by coming out here 
in the dark and falling against a chair—and saying something | 
to yourself!” 

“Did you hear what I said?’ 

“No.” 

“T apologized.” 

“Do men usually apologize when they run into chairs in 
the dark?” 

“No.” But you see, I thought it was your chair.” 

“Then I accept the apology on behalf of the chair.” 

“And—Mpyrtilla, I wish you would accept me along with 
the apology.” 

“You—wish—what ?” 

“T wish you’d accept me. You know—or must have 
known—how long I have loved you. I have tried and tried 
for a chance to propose—but this is the first time I could 
find you alone. Why, I’ve trailed you like a detective all 
evening.” 

Myrtilla turned and stared at him in amazement. His 
voice had something of a familiar ring in it, but she could 
not be sure. Clearly the man knew her—and knew her well, 
or he would not be proposing to her; and clearly he was pro- 
posing in all earnestness and sincerity. 

“Well, Myrtilla—dear?” the man whispered from the 
darkness. 
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“TI—I must think,’ she replied, famely. Indeed, she 
must think. It would sound perfectly silly to ask him who 
he was. What a ridiculous idea for a man to propose to a 
girl when it was so dark she could not see him! And how 
much more ridiculous it would be for her to ask him his 
name. | 

“This is so unexpected,” she said at last. 

“But surely you must have known—you must have seen 
my infatuation.” ) 

“You men are so—so unfathomable,’ she urged, 
weakly. It would not do for her to tell him that all the men 
she knew were infatuated with her. 

“Anyway,” the man declared, “I have loved you since 
the first time I met you.” 

“Now, let us see if you. remember,’ she suggested. 
“Where did you meet me?” 

“It was almost a chance meeting. I was one of a lot of 
men presented to you at the Witherspoon dinner and dance 
last winter.” 

Worse yet! She practically had forgotten the Wither- 
spoon dinner. 

“I—” She checked herself. Even if she did not know 
who he was, she had no right to cross-examine him. 

“I can’t give you an answer now,” she told him shyly. 
“I—I must think.” 

“And when may I know?” 

“That I cannot say.” 

“Soon ?” 

Perna pse: 

“But can’t you tell me now?” 

“Truly I haven’t the faintest idea at this moment. But 
the next time I see you—that is, if I see you again—I—” 

“Of course you'll see me again. And you'll let me see 
you soon, will you not? To-morrow?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Well, please remember—even if you have to tell me ‘No’ 
—that I am and will be very anxious for your decision. You 
believe me, do you not, Myrtilla?” 
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“Yes—or you would not say what you have said.” 

“Then I am to possess my soul in patience until we meet 
again?” 

“Until I see you,’ she corrected him. But he did not 
know it was a correction. 

Swiftly the big hand caught the little hand and lifted 
it, and a kiss was implanted upon the girl’s fingers. Then 
the man was gone. Myrtilla gasped. She looked after him, 
but saw him only as a shadow disappearing near the win- 
dow. 

Next day she awoke thinking of her baffling proposal. 
Who was he? A man who would propose to a girl without 
giving her a chance to know who he was deserved to be 
married and reformed. How could she unravel the mys- 
tery? She must be on the alert for the appearance of a 
young man in whose eyes would be anxiety and hope and 
wonder—and love. he must not rely altogether upon mentai 
processes, but must trust to her memory of his voice. 

“But,” she told herself; “I don’t know who he is, nor 
what he looks like, nor where I will see him! Why 
couldn’t he—” 

At this moment she was called to the telephone. 

“Is this Miss Kimberly?” His voice! Or, rather, that 
voice! 

esa 

“You know who this is, don’t you?” 

“Oh yes, of course.” 

“T am awfully sorry,” the voice repined, “but I have 
been called away quite unexpectedly for a few days. May 
be out of town for two weeks.” 

“I’m sorry you have to go.” 

“So am I. And I rang you up to ask if you have de- 
cided on your answer.” 

“My answer?” 

“Yes. You know—you told me last night—” 

“But I said next time I saw you. I haven’t seen you yet, 
and, really, I haven’t decided.” 

Then the voice began to argue and plead and explain 
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that she had her mind made up if she only realized it. Myr- 
tilla almost lost her temper, which would have been a de- 
plorable thing. She finally made the voice understand that 
she would not answer at that time. 

“Then please let me know as soon as you can,’ the voice 
begged. | 
“T shall. I hope you have a pleasant trip.” 

“It would be, even if it is a business trip, if I had your 
answer.” 

“Even if my answer were—”’ 

“But I cannot imagine it being anything but ‘Yes.’ Will 
it?” 

“That would be telling. Good-by until I see you.” 

“Good-by, then.” 

Myrtilla hung up the receiver slowly- 

“Of all the— Well, if it isn’t just like a man!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Three weeks went by, and four—and still she did not 
see the man with the voice. He might have written to her: 
she thought. Another month went by, and still no more of 
the man with the voice. By this time Myrtilla told herself 
she was anxious to see him. Then she simply shut him out 
of her mind. Whether she really thought no more about him 
is a matter for some one else to decide, but the fact remains 
that when Herbert Tattalls, who was wealthy and handsome 
and had worshipped her for two years, asked her to marry 
him she told him it could never be. 

After a while, though, Fate stepped in and played the 
cards. Fate decided that Myrtilla should be at another little 
dance at the house of the long piazza with the dark corner. 
Now, it was perfectly natural that Myrtilla should find senti- 
mental memories about that place, was it not? And along late 
in the evening she slipped away from the dancers and crept 
back into the dark corner of the piazza that she had been 
calling “my corner” for a long time. There she sat, looking 
up at the stars and wondering what it all meant, when she 
heard the same shuffling feet coming down the piazza, and 
the same bumping into a chair, and the same muffled ejacula- 
tion. 
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“Are you here, Miss Kimberly—Myrtilla? a voice whis- 
pered. 

It was the voice! She choked with surprise and joy and 
then said: 

“Tam. For whom were you looking?” 

“T only got home this evening. I had to stay and stay 
and stay away until I closed the deal. As soon as I reached 
town I rang your house up, and they said you were here. So 
I hurried over, for there was an invitation for me at home. 
And—and—what’s your answer, Myrtilla?” 

“Oh—I—” She tried to see him, but it was too dark. The 
big hand caught the little one and held it. 

“Yes,” Myrtilla whispered quickly. 
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Alumni Department. 


The Mountains. 


No pettiness, no sordid care, 
Can on thy majesty intrude; 
With heads uplift, in silence rare, 
On things eternal do ye brood. 


With bared heads must mortals stand, 
And dream, and know, and rest serene, 

The power that fixed your rugged band 
Tho’ oft denied, is felt, is seen. 


—B. M. RITCHEY, ’94. 


Dr. Holmes, as a Stranger Knew Him. 


Among the great men whose centenaries are to be cele- 
brated during this year, the name of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
whose birthday occurs on August 29th, stands out promi- 
nently. Others may have been greater, but none have been 
nearer to us. There was nothing in the quiet, unaffected, 
unselfish life that needed to be hidden, and those who knew 
him intimately have given us delightful pictures of almost 
every phase of his character. But there are many thous- 
ands of us who were not privileged to know him so inti- 
mately, who caught only fleeting glimpses of him, or perhaps 
never saw him and yet cherished the hope of some day tak- 
ing him by the hand, looking into his twinkling eyes, and 
knowing and loving him in the flesh. It is as one who was 
unknown to him, who worshipped him from afar, that I 
would pay my tribute to his unfailing kindness and geniality 
to the stranger within the gates. 
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We were a party of Western school-girls, who had ap- 
proached the Eastern city, of which Dr. Holmes was so proud, 
with awe and reverence sufficient even to satisfy him. The 
very thought that we were to walk the same streets that Wen- 
dell Phillips, Longfellow and other heroes of our youthful 
dreams, had trod, that upon those streets we might come face 
to face with living idols, seemed inspiring. But our senti- 
mental hero worship was doomed to receive many a check. 
We found the Boston streets as narrow, crooked and muddy 
as tradition saith. And our time was more profitably oc- 
cupied in dodging street cars and wagons than in intellectual 
soaring. 

We tried to feel properly patriotic as we stood under 
the grand old elms on Boston Common, but there was a 
decided nineteenth century savor in the cry: “Banana—ladie— 
cheapa—banana ten-a cent a dozen, ladies, that -in 
terrupted our reveries; and we even learned to complain, like 
a veritable Bostonian, of the mud on the Long Path down 
which the Autocrat and gentle school mistress: walked to- 
gether. We.wended our way one bitter December afternoon 
to shed a tear at the grave of Charlotte Cushman, only to 
find later that we had wept at the wrong grave. We ap- 
proached the threshold of Longfellow’s home slowly and 
timidly, and issued forth rapidly and timidly with the care- 
taker’s dog at our heels. We visited Lexington and Concord 
on a day on which the hosts had gathered together to celebrate 
the doctrine that all men are born free and equal, and were vic- 
timized to the extent of One Dollar for a cup of coffee and 
one slice of New England pie. One of my favorite authors I 
met coming out of Faneuil Hall market with a piece of 
Bologna sausage in his hand. And thus our idols fell. 

About Dr- Holmes, however, there was something satis- 
fying. And so it came about that on Sunday mornings when 
the question was asked: “Where shall we go to church to- 
day?” Quite frequently the reply came, “Let’s go to King’s 
Chapel and see Dr. Holmes.” 

And so, ensconced in a neighboring pew, we would 
watch for the Dr. as he came in, and then stand waiting as 
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he passed out, stopping a moment perhaps to speak to some 
acquaintances. One morning one of our number, a little 
bolder or with a little better understanding of his kindly 
spirit broke out: “Girls, ’m going to speak to him.” “Oh— 
you won't dare!” was all we could gasp. “Won’t I!” 

And she did! She actually did! She marched up to 
the great man, held out her hand and said: “Good morn- 
ing, Dr. Holmes—I—I wanted to shake hands with you.” 

We hardly dared to look. What rebuke was too great 
for such impertinence. Ah! we might have known our 
Autocrat better! His eyes twinkled, his smile was something 
worth remembering, as he took the outstretched hand with 
a grace that seemed to say, “I am the honored one.” And 
perhaps that little outburst of girlish enthusiasm and con- 
fidence, did gratify him, did make his day a little brighter and 
pleasanter to remember, who knows? It is pleasant to think 
that no true impulses of even the most insignificant of us, is 
ever wholly lost. 


“All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone.” 


And then like the cowards that we were when the dan- 
ger was over, we were eager to share the rewards of victory, 
and we too rushed forward before he could pass us, and 
there in the dim aisle of old King’s Chapel, the Autocrat 
held his court, and surely subjects never listened with more 
breathless interest to king’s command. Only a few triv- 
ial remarks, but they were words which we would treasure. I 
wonder if he knew how much it meant to us—how fre- 
quently occasions would be found in which it would be fit- 
ting to remark with a nonchalant air: “Yes, as Dr. Holmes 
once said to me—” or how often it would occur to us to 
turn the conversation to the subject of handshakes, and 
carelessly comment on Dr- Holmes’ method of shaking 
hands, as if it were an every day happening with us. 

As I recall the twinkle in his eye I think he did know. 
He understood human nature thoroughly, and he must have 
known and enjoyed it not only for the fun it was, but be- 
cause he had the power to give happiness with so little effort. 
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What a power that is, the power that comes from being, 
even more than from doing, the power that gave to Dr. 
Holmes’ very presence an uplifting impulse and made it a 
benediction. 

After that came many glimpses of the Dr., at an occas- 
ional public gatheriny, and at his summer home at Beverly 
Farms, and the last glimpse was one morning when he had 
been persuaded by our President to visit the College. As was 
our custom in the morning, we were taking our physical 
exercises and were about one-third through, when Dr. 
Holmes was ushered through a side door and to the plat- 
form. As we recognized him, the impulse to welcome him 
then and there was so irresistable that just as the command: 
“Expand two—three—four” was given, we did expand our 
lungs in one tremendous cheer, and the applause for sev- 
eral minutes was deafening. The little doctor stood up to 
bow his thanks, looking like a dwarf beside the magnificent 
physique of our President, and yet how mighty, his presence | 
there was! 

Then we all laughed and the exercises were resumed as 
if nothing had happened. “Expand—two—three—four.” We 
had expanded heart and mind and soul because of the pres- 
ence of that genial spirit. I thought of Emerson’s words: 


“You need not tell me what you do, 
For what you are 

Thunders so loud about my head 
I cannot hear you speak.” 


He told us of many orators whom he had heard, Daniel 
Webster, Edward Everett, Harrison Gray Otis, Wendell Phil- 
lips, and George William Curtis, giving their personal char- 
acteristics and different styles of oratory; interesting always 
to a student of oratory, and doubly interesting from the per- 
sonal experience of a man like Dr. Holmes. He spoke of 
some of his own early experiences in public speaking, and 
of how he failed to win a prize at College. 

It was our custom as we separated to our classes to 
march out of the room to music, and our president was. very 
proud of exhibiting his family of 500 as they marched with 
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heads and chests up, and quick elastic step, to enter upon 
the day’s work full of life and energy. But I fear the lines 
were a little disorderly that morning, as each departing mem- 
ber turned for a farewell look at the little man beaming at 
us from the platform. 

And so, although he never knew my name, and I was 
to him only one of many thousands of unknown admirers, 
among the memories of dear old Boston, will frequently 
arise the quiet aisle of old King’s Chapel, the fluttering group 
of school girls, and the serene little philosopher in their midst, 
receiving their homage so gracefully; and the other picture, 
as I turned for the last look, and saw him still serene, re- 


ceiving the homage of five hundred. 
B. M. RITCHEY, ’94. 


Alumni Notes. 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Since the death of the late Dr. Chas. W. Emerson, a great 
many inquiries have come to me concerning him. In re- 
sponse to these I make the following announcement. At nine 
A. M., March 4th next, memorial exercises will be held in 
Chickering Hall in his honor. All the addresses, including 
those at the recent funeral, together with the numerous com- 
ments and letters, will be published in-the March issue of 
the Magazine, making that issue relate entirely to his life and 
its great work and influence. Yearly subscribers will re- 
ceive this memorial number without extra charge; and any 
one else subscribing now will receive the whole year’s is- 
sue, including the memorial number, at the regular sub- 
scription price of one dollar. However, because of its un- 
usual size and great expense, we shall have to sell a single copy 
of this number at thirty-five cents; and orders for these must 
be in before the material goes to press, as only a limited 
number will be printed. 

The Magazine is being addressed to a few from whom 
nothing has been heard this year. In such cases, it may 
be going astray. Unless I am otherwise directed by re- 
turn mail, the names of these will be dropped from my lists 
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with the present issue, and the remaining three numbers not 
sent 
Respectfully, 
N. E. RIEED, MGR. 


“If wrinkles must be written on our brows, let them 
not be written upon the heart. The spirit must never grow 
old.”’—James A. Garfield. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB. 

The monthly meeting of the club, which was held Tues- 
day the 2nd, at the home of Mrs. Phillips in Jamaica Plain, 
took the form of a reception to the seniors and post-graduate 
classes. After the necessary business, Miss McQuesten gave 
several delightful readings and Mr. Crosby, in female attire, 
gave a number of monologues. Musical numbers were also 
rendered. At the close of the program all partook of the 
charming hospitality of Mrs. Phillips in the dining room. A 
very enjoyable evening is reported by all. 

*o1. Lydia E. Bradstreet is taking a Bible course at Rad- 

— 2clitte-College, this’ year. 

708. “Have been occupying the position of supervisor of read- 
ing in the grade schools, and instructor in expression, in 

the high school,’ writes Mary Phillips of Rome, N. Y- 

’*99. Geneva College of Beaver Falls, Pa., is most fortunate 
in having Pearl Howe as instructor in the Expression De- 

partment. Miss Howe also teaches expression in the high 

school and writes that she finds her four years course there, 

a very interesting problem to work out. 

708. Mary Campbell Monroe shows her keen interest in the 

Emersonian by sending us a poem, which appears else- 
where in this magazine. 

08. Greetings from Walla Walla, Wash., comes from Miss 

Hugh Thompson, who sends us the paper of Whitman 
College, where she is having great success as a teacher. 

’07. A cheery little note from Mattie A. Vickery, who is 

teaching in Nashua, N. H., incloses a clipping of the 
Christmas program rendered under her in December. Be- 
sides readings and music appropriate to the season, a scene 
from “The Christmas Carol,” by Dickens, was presented. In 
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closing her note, Miss Vickery writes as follows: “Am 
keeping very busy here this year. The entire charge of the 
Elocution falls to me, keeping me on duty from eight until 
one on each school day. There is a great variety of pupils, 
from the foot-ball boys of fifteen to the bashful young lady 
of twenty. There are three hundred and fifty pupils in 
the high school now. All except the Freshmen are re- 
quired to take the work, and their rank in the study count- 
ing toward the diploma. The work requires constantly my 
best efforts.” 
707. Kate G. Munch is playing the violin in the orchestra at 
the Castle Square Theatre, Boston. 
05. In the John Crouse College in November, a recital was 
given by Florence Higgins Butler. “Paolo and Francesra,” 
by Stephen Phillips was the choice of Mrs. Butler, and was 
rendered in her usual finished style. 
’o7. “Thus far I have been very happy in my work. I am 
teaching children in one of the schools in North An- 
dover, Mass.,” writes Adelaide E. Carter. Miss Carter ex- 
presses her interest in the magazine, and cheers the hearts 
of the editors by hearty appreciation of their work. 

An attractive and comprehensive little booklet comes to 
the editor’s desk stating that Agnes O. Hersey of Oakland, 
Cal., is teaching privately and doing lecture work at Insti- 
tutes, and is a most successful reader. Her repertoire is 
extensive, including much character work. The following is 
a notice of her institute work: 


b 


Eureka, Cal., June 24, 1908. 
To whom it may concern:— 

The bearer, Agnes O. Hersey, worked for us in Institute last year. 
For such counties as cannot employ several instructors Miss Hersey’s 
services are invaluable. She can conduct a class of picked up pupils to 
the entertainment and instruction of:the teachers and visitors, and can 
lecture on reading in a most delightful style, and when there are five 
minutes to spare and the teachers become tired she can give a recita- 
tion in Scotch, frish or German dialect that will set the house in a roar. 

Miss Hersey made a host of friends while in Humboldt that wish 
her success wherever she goes. 

GEO. UNDERWOOD, 


Supt. of Schools, Humboldt Co., Cal. 
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708. The members of the class of ’08 will be pleased to hear 
of Edith Wiggins’ marriage to Raymond A. Fancy. 

07. Helen Badgley was received with great enthusiasm at a 
successful recital in Calgary, Canada, which was 

given under the patronage of His Honor, Lieut. Gov. Bulyea. 

The wooing scene from “Taming of the Shrew” was among 

the numbers that she gave. 

’99. Emerson is very proud of her former student, Vera Mc- 

Chord, who is having remarkable success in New York, as 
leading lady in the new drama, “Via Wireless.” 

92. “The Cricket on the Hearth,’ by Dickens, was pre- 
sented by the Normal School Dramatic Club the latter 

part of January in Mankato, Minn. The cast was coached by 

Nellie Louise Woodbury» and from the press notices the 

youthful actors scored a great success. 

94. A booklet, outlining a tour through Europe under the 
personal direction of Anna Gertrude Taggart, comes to 

the editor’s desk. 

Prof. Thomas Cole acted as one of the judges at an 
eisteddfod gathering at the Welch Congregational Church 
in Scranton, Pa., and by his impartial judgments and hap- 
pily chosen remarks, won the respect and regard of the audi- 
ence. 

95. A letter which we quote in part comes from Elizabeth 

Randall, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
The letter speaks for itself. 

“T have taught constantly since my graduation in 1895, 
going in the fall of that year, to Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., where I remained for eight years, building up a 
large department, which is still very prosperous, and in 
charge of Miss Pearl Howe, who was one of my pupils there 
and later a graduate of E.C. O. From Geneva College I went 
to Beaver College, Beaver, Pa., remaining there four years. 
Here, through my efforts, Oratory was given a place in the 
regular college curriculum, and a special three year course in 
Oratory was also offered. 

“The Department of Oratory here at “Beaver” grew very 
fast, almost more pupils than I could handle alone. Pupils 
from the department were constantly in demand to fill read- 
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ing engagements, and my last commencement there we gave 
a splendid production of “The Rivals,” two of my graduates, 
now registered with you at “Emerson,” appearing in the cast, 
Miss Lillian Waggoner, E. C. O. ’o9 (post graduate), playing 
“Lydia Languish,’ and Miss Jean Fowler, E. C. O. 09, play- 
ing “Mrs. Malaprop.” 

“In the fall of 1907, I was asked by Pres. Russell here at 
“Westminster,” to come and, if possible, create a demand 
for the study of Expression there, and to build up a depart- 
ment, the school having had nothing of the sort for several 
years. I came and during the first semester last year, I had 
four private pupils, and class work twice a week, with 
Juniors, but I worked hard, gave a recital myself, took every 
opportunity to know townspeople and to read for them, and 
today we have here a large and enthusiastic Department of 
Oratory. I have forty private pupils; Oratory is required of 
Sophomores, is an elective for Juniors and Seniors, counting 
toward graduation, and we are about to organize a Dramatic 
Club. 

On last Friday evening, members of the Senior class gave 
two one-act comedies, “Who is Who?” and “A Case of Sus- 
pension.” These were given to a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, and are to be repeated tomorrow evening. 

During December we had Prof. Tripp come to us by way 
of inspiration, and the year is far too short to do all we have 
planned in the way of public recitals and work. 

Please say to any E. C. O. students, who may be doubtful 
as to whether the world needs them and has a place for them, 
that there was never a greater need than now, for trained 
teachers for “interpretative English,’ for such our work truly 
is. The training you receive at Emerson, and still more the 
knowledge of how to live among men, carrying with you al- 
ways the readiness to serve, makes you a necessarw part of 
any community the very day you enter it, and there is and 
will always be abundant work for “Emersonians,” true ones, 
to do. College Presidents, everywhere, are glad to number 
among their faculty, at least one Emersonian, for as our 
President said to me: “They differ somehow, keep things 
alive and leaven the whole lump.” 


ws 
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CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON 


Whereas, mur refered and beloted 
founder, Charles Wesley Emerson, 
has entered into rest, he it 

Resolbed, that te the students of 
Enerson College of Oratary, do 
Dedicate this present issue of our 
magazine to the memory of him 


lulose name our college bears. 


Emerson College Magazine, 


Vou. XVII. Marcu, 1909. No. 5. 


A SONNET. 


Charles Wesley Emerson. 


We praise the man, who in this world of ours, 
Can see, with kindling eye, the glories round; 
But how much more, when with that eye is found 
A gen’rous soul, a sympathetic ear, 
A hand to freely help, with heart to cheer, 
A mind so clarified that he can see 
Beauty in commonplace, and thus is free 
To wield his purpose in the world? He towers 
Above all envy and ingratitude 
As did, in ancient Rhodes, her famous stone. 
A glorious lyric—not an interlude— 
He sings, of truth and beauty dearer grown, 
Of truer work made plain by clearer sight, 
The joy of thinking, feeling, living right. 
—Alice White De Vol. 
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MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISES. 


The storminess and inclemency of the weather on the 
morning set aside at Emerson for a Memorial Day in honor 
of Charles Wesley Emerson, in no wise daunted the loyal spirit 
of any one for whom health or distance did not make entirely 
impossible attendance at the college on that day. At nine 
o’clock on the fourth of March a large and reverent audi- 
ence, composed of students, alumni and friends of Emerson 
College of Oratory filled Chickering Hall. 

After the reading of the Scripture by the chaplain, Rev. 
A. A. Stockdale, and the morning prayer, President Southwick 
made welcome the strangers, and then spoke of Dr. Emerson. 
The address itself with its note of inspiration is before you 
in these pages and the radiantly reverent manner in which 
President Southwick spoke increased the force of what he 
said. 

In response to a request Dr. Silas A. Alden next paid his 
trubute to the memory of Dr. Emerson. His remarks were 
concluded by an extract read simply and with new illumina- 
tion from the book of Physical Culture. 

The third speaker was another man who knew Dr. Em- 
erson well. Mr. Charles Winslow Kidder’s offering was the 
new light he brought upon one of Dr. Emerson’s lectures by 
his introduction and reading of “Vocal Technique.” 

Dr. Alonzo Butterfield, one time teacher of vocal physiol- 
ogy, told the story of the thought which had its outcome in 
the Emerson of today. He was a friend of Dr. Emerson in 
those early days of the University School under Dr. Monroe, 
and spoke of what he was then. His tale included much of 
Dr. Lewis B. Monroe and what he meant to Emerson as a 
teacher and example, and the interesting development of our 
College from a mere private class, its augmentation by one 
or two similar institutions and the result as seen oa him at 
the present. 

In immediate contrast to the relation of the beginning by 
Dr. Butterfield, Dr. A. E. Winship delivered his address on 
the outcome of that beginning, “The Fruitage.” His words 
are to be found in this magazine, but his own inimitable way 
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baulks description. Those who have heard Dr. Winship need 
no reminder, and to those who have not heard him no de- 
scription could adequately express how the manner enlivens 
the words. 

Last of all the speakers was Dr. W. G. Ward. As usual, 
his address, which is also printed in this issue of the maga- 
zine, received a hearty response from those present. 

A letter then was read from the Northwestern Alumni 
Association and mention made of others. 

At the conclusion of the exercises President Southwick 
announced that a request had come from The Emerson Col- 
lege Club of Hartford that a day might be set apart each 
year on which some special recognition might be made of 
Dr. Emerson and his work. He said that the management 
of the college was in full sympathy with this request, and 
that hereafter Founder’s Day would be observed at such a 
time and in such a manner as seemed most fitting. This 
announcement will, undoubtedly, find an echo wherever the 
loyal sons and daughters of the college may dwell. 

The entire morning was full of a solemn joy. While 
the speakers were few, each one present paid some individual 
tribute to Dr. Emerson in his thoughts. The inspiration was 
great to all, to those who struggled with him in those early 

beginnings, and to those who are enjoying “the fruitage.” 
_ And it is our wish that all of you who could not be there may 
gain through these pages some echo of the wonderful spirit 
which prevailed at the exercises in memory of Dr. Emerson. 

Among those friends and alumni who were present were 
the following: Mr. Charles W. Emerson, Miss Jennie H. 
Sanborn, Mrs. H. T. Bradley, Mr. Charles Parsons, Miss 
Lydia Bradstreet, Miss Saide Bradstreet, Mrs. Gertrude 
Former Jones, Mrs. King, Miss S. Alice Hamilton, Mrs. A. 
H. Holton, Mrs. Ernestine Witherell Kirby, Miss M. Ella 
Ball, Miss R. Jean Vose, Miss Fannie Luscomb, Mrs. Ida 
Karnan, Miss Ethel Karnan, Mrs. F. R. Southwick, Mrs. 
Alonzo Butterfield, Miss Sarah Lawrence, Mrs. Pauline Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Annie Bradley Brown, Mrs. Marian Waterman 
Smith, Mrs. Corinne Underhill Howes, Mrs. Harriet Leonard, 
Miss Hilda Leigh Drew. 


¢ ‘ 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS. 
(Pres. Henry Lawrence Southwick.) 


In behalf of the management of Emerson College of 
Oratory, I bid you welcome to this exercise in memory of one 
whom Emerson College is the living monument. Ex-Presi- 
dent Emerson lives in the memory of those who knew him, in 
his influence upon the lives he touched, and through them 
upon the yet larger circle who they have helped with light 
and truth received through him. But this can hardly be called 
a monument. It may be likely that the loving hands of kins- 
men may place a shaft of stone to mark the grave of Charles 
Wesley Emerson—it will be natural and fitting that this 
should be done. But it will be seen by few and will but mark 
the resting place of what is mortal. Emerson College is the 
living monument of what is immortal in what he did and was, 
for the college is the fulfillment of his ripened work, the con- 
servation of what he taught, the great exponent of the prin- 
ciples and the methods in education which he inculcated. 

It was a tender tribute—a beautiful thought—which has 
preserved intact the room of General Robert E. Lee, president 
of Washington and Lee University—has kept it just as the 
great Virginian left it—no article of furniture displaced—the 
arrangement of the desk at which he worked untouched—the 
very pen lying as that knightly man laid it down. It was 
fittinge—it was beautiful. But a college cannot be so pre- 
served. Harvard is not the college that John Harvard found- 
ed for the centuries. And now in Charles W. Eliot’s with- 
drawal it is about to lose the genius, the direct influence of the 
master mind which for more than a quarter of a century has 
shaped its destinies—the foremost educator of America today. 
But ten years hence Harvard will not be the Harvard of Dr. 


‘|) Eliot—it cannot be and it ought not be. Emerson is not 


today just as Charles W. Emerson left it. It would be the 
severest criticism upon the college and the poorest possible 
tribute to that growing man were it an exact replica—a phono- 
graphic perpetuation of precisely what was then said and 
done. Truth is changeless, but seeks adjustments to the ever 


expanding. demands of modern education and institutional de- 


of, velopment. "To relate ourselves to present-day insistence upon 
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an enlarged curriculum and higher scholastic standards, our 
work has developed during the past few years and must con- 
tinue to grow even as it developed year by year during the 
presidency of Dr. Emerson. It would be unfaithful to its 
genius and to its trust had it been otherwise. 

But while this is said, it should be said also that the ideas 
and the ideals of its founder are the inspiration of its work 
today. The spirit of his teachings, pedagogic principles, es- 
sential methods—with new applications and extensions to be 
sure—are the life of Emerson today. ‘This it is which makes 
an Emerson College diploma a thing apart—this is the life- 
blood that courses through the work of Emerson men and 
women. 

And the result? It is good for old graduates to know— 
how it would have gladdened the founder to know—that a 
great state pays special tribute to the high standard of Emer- 
son College equipment by giving our graduates certificates to 
teach without state examination; that colleges and universi- 
ties today credit our work toward the attainment of their own 
degrees; that within the twelve months now just past, sixty- 
six of our graduates have been appointed to school and col- 
lege faculties—fully double the number ever so appointed in 
the earlier years—in the eighties or the nineties. Thus is 
Emerson not merely the monument, but the living and ex- 
panding memorial to the brain and heart of its founder. 

Nor is there lacking another recognition of the greatness 
and beneficence of the institution which he originated in the 
fact that several small schools derive a part of their nutriment, 
if not their subsistence, from what patronage they can succeed 
in diverting or breaking off from the parent tree which has 
nourished them. And if, because its work and success had 
compelled their recognition by the colleges, has created this 
great demand for our graduates, both in the schools and be- 
fore the public, and has even in the largeness of its influence 
attracted and fattened competitors—that inevitable tribute to 
success in every field of human endeavor—it is yet more pre- 
eminently a monument to its founder through that greatest 
evidence of its influence, that it has steadily and for the nearly 
thirty years of its history raised the standard of our profes- 
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sion. It has led in the advance that has brought a work, once 
superficial, non-educational, commercialized and common- 
place, into honorable standing and: recognized usefulness 
among those things that are of good report.!! Even now its 
place and function in human development is seen but darkly— 
it is but imperfectly grasped in our modern thought, that self- 
realization is attained largely through self-expression, that to 
express what God reveals through the senses to the soul is the 
whole of divine obedience. And so it is peculiarly fitting 
that the institution which bears -his name and is his monu- 
ment should set apart this day to pay tribute to Dr. Emerson 
—not because he needs it but because it is fitting to pay it. 
Sometimes in referring to Dr. Emerson as the founder 
of the college, I have been questioned on the ground that only 
one may be called, with propriety, a founder who endows a 
college, gives it a financial foundation, and that Dr. Emerson, 
while a proprietor of a business, at no time put any money 
into the school. Technically my critics may be right, but to 
my thinking, one who has created a great and widely influ- 
ential organization, developed it to large and substantial suc- 
cess, laid so deep and strong its principles, formulated its 
methods, contributed to it his best thought, infused into it his 
spirit, and when these principles, methods, spirit have re- 
mained its informing genius long years after his hand had re- 
linquished the helm, he may justly bear the title of founder. 


«” Greater than to give one’s money is to give one’s self." 


When it became my grave duty to announce to the pres- 
ent student body the death of ex-President Emerson and the 
closing of the college upon the day of his funeral, I told them 
something of his history as an educator, of his position as a 
teacher of expression, first as a protestant, a reactionary 
against the older formal elocution, later as a discoverer, a 
formulator and an organizer of those principles and practices 
which they know so well. 

It is not for me to review these matters today or to speak 
at length, but as the host to welcome our guests and to give 
the platform and the time to those whom we have invited to 
speak of the teacher and friend whom they knew. We have 
tried to make the list of speakers a representative one, for we 
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knew that the audience which would be addressed in this 
place and through all the readers of the magazine would be 
representative. For it will represent perhaps those who knew 
Dr. Emerson before he was a teacher at all, when he was a 
preacher in the Congregational and Universalist and Unitarian 
churches of his native Vermont or of Massechusetts; those 
who knew him as a pupil of that great teacher and noble spirit, 
Lewis B. Monroe, in whose honor the colloge was first named; 
those who knew him as I first knew him when he had not 
formulated his own work, but when by his intuitive perception 
of the needs of each pupil, by his magnetic leadership and 
personal charm he gave vitality and power to the work of 
those of whom he had learned; those who knew him in the 
rich creative years when he brought forth his great contribu- 
tion, the evolution idea as applied to the teaching of expres- 
sion, and when the school grew rapidly in size and influence; 
those who knew him in the zenith of his genius and success; 
those who knew him when paralysis had stricken him and 
chilled his splendid powers, and in the melancholy days of de- 
clining strength; and those who have never seen him and know 
him only through‘tradition. 

And our speakers will tell you of this man’s work, of his 
oratory, of his teaching, of his personality—this many-sided 
man who may be approached in many ways. 

But this much, I will take from their time to say lest 
they may not say it, and if they do its importance will excuse 
iteration, that Dr. Emerson emphasized the truth—not new 
to you who are students here. That the genius of oratory 
is helpfulness, that the very sap of growth of the plant of 
personality is human service, and that as we give ourselves 
to others we secure readjustment and new impulse in our own 
lives. And together with this, that correlative truth, that there 
is no force in human nature that through proper stimulus 
and guidance cannot be directed to a good purpose—a truth 
that leads us to believe in the improvability, not to say the 
perfectability of every human soul. These truths which in- 
hered in our work while Dr. Emerson conducted it and ever 
since, and without which our work will fail and fall, have 
touched with direct spirit hundreds of lives and through them 
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thousands, beyond the limits of state and territory, beyond 
all boundaries. 

Our meeting today is not one of mourning but of rejoicing 
as we rejoice in all lives that have led and contributed and 
helped—peculiarly because contact has for us been so in- 
timate and vital, and because as an institution we are the 
heirs, conservators and exponents of this life's ideals and 
ideas, and because we bear his name. 

We rejoice also that he found his recognition and reward 
while he lived, and that, too, in abundant measure. Too often, 
the world lays its tardy wreath upon the heart that is still. 
This man had his recognition not only in the substantial 
material reward of his labors but in a degree and intensity of 
personal appreciation and devotion veuchsafed to few men. 
Applause of the hundreds ever followed him, tribute and rec- 
ognition it was ever his privilege to know and to feel. And 
we are glad that this satisfaction could be his. 

The final vision, too, was gracious. There was a note 
of cheer, of optimism, even in death, in the words which were 
spoken in the church and at the grave. It was impressed upon 
me when I saw the touch of the wasting sun as it came 
through the windows upon the flowers which loving hands 
had placed upon the coffin and upon the smilax draping 
the standards upon which it was to rest. And as we moved 
toward the little cemetery on the hill and the grove Dr. 
Emerson loved so well, and slowly passed the old Millis home 
whose hospitable doors opened so often to receive the stu- 
dents of the olden days, it stood forth red and warm and 
splendid once more in the crimson of the west. When at 
last we reached the trees upon the quiet hill and the friends 
had placed their flowers about the grave, and Miss Blood read 
simply but with voice vibrant with love and hope Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar,” it was the young moon that silvered her 
upturned face. And when night came swiitly down at last, 
Lo! it was filled with stars. 

i ok K * *k * K 7K 

As I turn to those who are to participate in the morn- 
ing’s program I feel it fitting first to call upon one of Dr. 
Emerson's earliest teachers—save Miss Blood, who taught 
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for him almost 30 years ago—the oldest now teaching. We 
have not only retained in the Emerson of today every es- 
sential principle of the teaching of the old days, but have 
been fortunate enough to retain most of the old teachers also. 
It has occurred to me as a significant fact that, leaving out of 
account instructors in special subjects, like Psychology, Rhet- 
oric and Literature, most of the teachers of which have been 
men and women of short service, of all those who were teach- 
ers of Expression in the College under its former manage- 
ment there are but four outside the present Emerson Faculty 
who are now teaching Expression in schools today. These are 
Miss Mary A. Blood and Prof. Fred M. Blanchard of Chicago, 
Mrs. Daisy Hoyt Powers of Boston, and Miss Mary Merritt 
of Cleveland—only these four. Emerson College has upon its 
staff today of those who taught with Dr. Emerson before he 
sold his school in 1900 to the present management, besides 
Mrs. Southwick and myself, Dr. Alden, Prof. Kidder, Prof. 
Tripp, Miss Lilia E. Smith, Mrs. Foss Lamprell Whitney and 
Mrs. Maud Gatchell Hicks—eight of the old guard. I should 
have included Dr. Ward, but I am speaking now only of 
teachers of Expression. All have been connected with Emer- 
son Faculty from ten to twenty years—truly an honorable and 
conservative record. And of the latest comers three—Mrs. 
Elvie Burnett Willard, Prof. Clayton Gilbert, and last but 
not least Dean Ross himself, while not teachers in the old 
school were reared in its principles and baptised in its spirit. 
I now present one whose twenty-five years of service in the 
Faculty entitle him to be called the Nestor of our staff, Dr. 
Silas A. Alden. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS. 
(Silas M. Alden, M. D.) 


I am proud to say that I am one of the pupils who started 
with Dr. Emerson when he opened his school at 13 Pemper- 
ton square, in September, 1880. It is most fitting that I say a 
few words regarding some phase of the work. As I have 
given a large portion of my time to the study and teaching 
of physical culture, I will speak about this part of his work. 

It was my good fortune when I came to Boston in the 
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spring of 1880 to go to the house where Dr. Emerson had his 
studio and engage a room; a singular coincidence as I had 
never heard of him before. I told the landlady that I had 
come here to study physical training and voice culture. She 
told me about Dr. Emerson, and I asked her to arrange a 
meeting with him on the following evening. It was one of 
those beautiful May evenings when all nature seems to be in 
tune, which made the occcasion all the more pleasant. 

I had never met such an impressive man before; his rich 
sympathetic voice, cordial manner and finely developed phy- 
sique, made a vital and lasting impression on me. I told him 
about my ambitions and before I left his room I had engaged 
to study with him when he opened his school in September. 
During our conversation he said to me, “If a man thoroughly 
prepares himself to be useful to others he will always find 
employment.” My success during the twenty-eight years that 
I have been in Boston is due to that statement, and if I give 
good advice now it is all on account of the inspiration that I 
received when I first met and talked with that great teacher. 

He explained how important it was that the body should 
be educated as well as the mind, by practicing a system of 
physical exercises that will develop unity and symmetry of 
body so that it can truthfully express the ideas the mind has 
been impressed with, and for this purpose, he said, “I have 
formulated and am introducing a new system of physical 
culture known as the Emerson System.” He had tried various 
other systems which proved a hindrance rather than an as- 
sistance to expression, and that is the reason he arranged this 
unique system which has produced such marked improvement 
in pupils, who have practiced it but for a short time. I will 
mention one or two cases to illustrate how the results from 
this system have been appreciated by people outside of our 
school. 

Some years ago a young man who was preparing to enter 
West Point came to me and asked me if I could do anything 
to improve him in his appearance. He was a very unattractive 
looking fellow, with a low, narrow chest, head bent forward 
and various other awkward conditions. I taught him our ex- 
ercises every day for three months. He went to West Point 
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in the fall and took the examination. After he had finished it 
he was singled out from all the rest who took it with him, 
and complimented upon his manly appearance and smooth- 
ness of manner. Another gentleman, a lieutenant from the 
Austrian army who was visiting in this country, was under 
my instruction every day for three weeks. He said to me at 
the close of the lessons, “Your system is superior to any I 
know of to improve a soldier in ease and grace of manner.” 

The system is based upon sound physiological and psycho- 
logical principles consistent with the latest and approved text 
books on these subjects. It is taught in many of the high 
schools, academies, normal schools and colleges in this coun- 
try. It is taught in several places in Australia and in India, 
and also in Canada, England, France and Germany. During 
the twenty-eight years that I have been in this college I have 
had the pleasure of teaching that system of exercises to over 
9,000 pupils, including large classes and private pupils that 
I have taught outside of the college. 

As a system of expressive physical culture the Emer- 
son System stands at the head and is one of the greatest 
contributions to the improvement in our systems of educa- 
tion in the last century, for by a knowledge and practice 
of its principles, other things being equal, unsuccessful peo- 
ple are made to succeed because it develops self-command, 
which is shown in the harmony of the parts. Another im- 
portant feature about this system is that it shows no limita- 
tion. To illustrate, I would quote Dr. Emerson’s words: 
“This system of physical culture provides always for an ideal ; 
therefore, there is no such thing as reaching the end because 
the exercises are in their nature without limitation. Some- 
thing better can be done each day as long as they are prac- 
ticed; that is, they are ever leading out and onward, rather 
than coming to any point of limitation. There is always the 
possibility of education toward something beyond what we 
have attained.” 

The introduction of this system marked a new era in 
the improvement of the race. I am pleased to say that there 
is an increasing demand for this work. Dr. Emerson speaks 
of it as “psycho-physical culture, for it develops the relation- 
ship of mind to body.” 
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He could see great possibilities for people through the 
practice of this system, and in closing I will read an extract 
from his Physical Culture book to illustrate this point: 

“My hope for the human race is as bright as the morning 
star, for a glory is coming to man such as the most inspired 
tongues of the prophets and of poets have never been able to 
describe. The gate of human opportunity is turning on its 
hinges and the light is breaking through its chink; possibilities 
are opening and human nature is pushing toward them. I 
believe in the divine fulfilment of man’s destiny. I believe 
that a crown is developing within him; and when it shines 
upon his brow it will not be a crown put there as a master 
might put one upon a slave, but a crown coming up in wreaths 
of splendor from his own soul and body.” 


MR. KIDDER’S REMARKS. 


Before presenting the portion of the Lecture on Vocal 
‘Technique which I have selected for this morning I wish to 
pay a personal tribute to him whom I consider one of the 
dearest personal friends I ever had; one I believe to have 
influenced my life more than any other man with whom [ 
ever came in contact; one I regard as the greatest teacher of 
expression that the age has seen; one who has done more in 
this country, I believe, to place the teaching of Oratory upon 
a psychological, educational basis than any other man. 

If I might be pardoned personalities at this time,—when 
I began the study of Elocution, as it was then called, there 
was not, I believe, a teacher in the country teaching according 
educational, psychological methods. For seven years I 
searched for the truth, feeling dissatisfied’ with that which 
was presented. At last, in the summer of 1887, through our 
present President, I was introduced to the Emersonian method 
and a little later in the season to Dr. Emerson himself. At 
once the superiority of the system made its appeal. I realized 
that educational methods were being applied to the teaching 
of Oratory. 

During the intervening twenty-two years the teaching of 
literature from the side of expression has passed from a de- 
partment which had no particular educational recognition to 
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one which takes its place with the departments of English, 
Mathematics, and the Sciences in winning diplomas and de- 
grees from schools, colleges and universities all over the land. 
THE FRUITAGE. 
(Address given at Memorial Exercises by A. E. Winship.) 

“Other men labored and ye are entered into their labors.” 
—John xiv: 38. 

It is less than fifty years since Dr. Dio Lewis of Boston 
went up and down the land making disciples and establish- 
ing health culture centres in various cities and towns. 

It is less than flfty years since Dr. George B. Winship 
wandered hither and thither lifting three thousand pounds 
with ease, exhibiting strength and suppleness as they have 
been combined in no other man, while in his elaborately 
equipped apartments in Boston he taught others to lift might- 
ily in the name of health and strength. 

It is less than forty years since Mr. Baxter had his “Saint’s 
Rest” on Tremont Row, and in a little room, ten by twelve, 
taught magical vocal charms to those who sat worshipfully 
at his feet. 

It is little more than a third of a century since Lewis B. 
Monroe, robust, majestic and noble, was the idol of the teach- 
ers and students. 

It is not a quarter of a century since Churchill and Cham- 
berlain had their preacher following. 

But, today, who in this audience can give the faintest hint 
as to the essentials in the body of doctrines of Dio Lewis? 
Who of us lift any more or are more supple because we wor- 
shipped at the shrine of George B. Winship? 

To how many of this audience does the name of Baxter 
have any significance? And even Monroe and Chamberlain 
are little more than a suggestion. 

Occasionally we meet one who recalls his admiration of 
the strength and suppleness of Winship, the healthful exer- 
cises of Dio Lewis, the quiet gentle ways of Baxter, the noble 
bearing and awakening eye of Monroe, the rollicking mirth 
of Churchill and the professional assertiveness of Chamber- 
lain, but to few in this audience is any one of these more 
than a name, and to many not even that. 
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But these all labored and we are entered into their labors. 

Here is an orange. I never saw the blossom, but I know 
that more than a year ago there was a tree laden with snowy 
blossoms of sweetest perfume. I do not know where that tree 
was, but I know where it was not, for in no New England, 
Middle or Western state could this orange have come to per- 
fection. The blossom was upon the tree many a day, but it 
had lost its beauty and fragrance a year before the fruit was 
gathered. It was months from the pearly white to the golden 
yellow. So, while there is now no trace of Dio Lewis, George 
B. Windship, Baxter or Monroe, Chamberlain or Churchill, I[ 
am certain that they were necessary to the creation of the con- 
ditions that made way for our great apostle of a new expres- 
sion. 

There had been a lull in the promotion of physical, mental 
and vocal expression, when suddenly into the arena came 
a new light, an entirely new genius and master. 

This new idea came quivering with emotion and devotion, 
personal, physical and philosophical. 

Boston’s hospitality to new things is peculiarly her own. 
She is not wholly unlike Bethlehem of Judea, and was true to 
herself when she asked, “Can any good thing come out of 
Vermont?” Yes, strength, energy, shrewdness, industry, 
pluck. These and other rugged types of men had long been 
coming from among the Green Mountain boys. But here 
was a man of culture and grace, whose ever expression of 
voice and feature was warm, whose thought was aglow with 
life-giving energy. 

Dio Lewis with his health-giving exercises was gone and 
the Emmanuel Movement was a long way off. But in this 
man, from the green hills far away, psychotherapy had its 
first birth. : 

In earliest times, birds were supposed to have prophetic 
gifts because they were twice born, once in the egg, and once 
from the egg. Those of us who best knew this descendent of 
Methodist Episcopaleans as he came from rural soil to city 
culture and have lived to see the Protestant Episcopalean with 
healing on the wings of faith, can readily appreciate the 
prophecy of those days and can now see that the first birth of 
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psychotherapeutics was psychologically in the ovum as this 
ardent soul breathed health through the human touch, “Warm, 
vital, close, Love’s symbol dear; these need we most and now 
and here.” 

There was a time when the sculptor master chipped off 
the shell and with his own hand picked the angel out of the 
marble, but that is no more. Today he models, in perishable 
plaster, that which his genius dreams and leaves to others its 
second birth in bronze, granite or marble. 

Because time has set a halo about the great Emerson 
who gave expression to rare, rich thought, transcendant in its 
glory, it would be irreverent to say what not a few of his dis- 
ciples feel, that the later Emerson also had a message in a 
new mission of expression. 

Boston did not readily recognize the glory of this apostle 
of expression. It is not her way. She even neglected to make 
official record of the birth of Edgar Allan Poe, and not until a 
hundred years had passed did she so much as try to locate the 
house where Mrs. Poe spent the ten days in which her name 
does not appear on the theatrical bills of Boston. 

To Pemberton Square, to a suite of small offices, men and 
women came and listened to a new voice, a new expression, a 
new message. They came from the pine forests of Maine and 
the shores of Narragansett, from the wheat fields of Minnesota 
and the crest of the Rockies, from the banks of the Father of 
Waters and from the states that skirt the gulf. 

Years have come and gone, and since the last commence- 
ment a hundred institutions of classic learning have chosen 
from the sons and daughters of Emerson their leaders in inter- 
pretative expression. . . 

These are the tests for the genius of the Master in institu- 
tional creation—permanence and projected efficiency. 

It is interesting to note the coming and the going of men 
and women who register in Boston for the purpose of exploit- 
ing some new notion. They remind one of a child with his 
first toy balloon both as to their own pride in the toy and the 
brevity of their joy. After one night in Boston under ap- 
propriate auspices one announces himself as an expert, and 
after the second night his sponsors make a contribution to a 
rummage sale of misfit schemes. 
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In half a century few ideals, if any, have come to Boston 
from without and had as persistent prosperity as has that 
which was wafted in upon us from the shores of Lake Champ- 
lain thirty years ago. There is not a state or city in the Union, 
scarcely a college or university, in which there has not been 
in its faculty some disciple of this man. 

But persistence without evolution has neither life nor 
glow. There may be crystallization, but even then its glory is 
in irridescence. It would have been an important contribution 
to the cause of human expression if around those early revela 
tions of our Emerson there had been a sacred halo, if he who 
uttered words of wisdom had been canonized and at his shrine 
disciples had worshipped, their children and children’s chil- 
dren, but at best it would have been inorganic, an opal charm. 

Evolution is life, life is evolution. 

Science says that death begins when growth ceases. When 
one sets himself against a new idea merely because it is new it 
is time to warn all comers to step softly, as surely at forty as 
at eighty. On the other hand, so long as one enjoys evolving 
power, developing skill, revealing new art instincts, he is 
young as truly at seventy-five as at thirty-five. 

There is a bacterium that will divide and make two dis- 
tinct lives in twenty minutes. Even at that rate it will produce 
a hundred thousand million bacteria in half a day. 

It seems but yesterday that I rejoiced with a very enthus- 
iastic man at some fresh evidence of scholastic recognition of 
the thought behind a youthful institution. Today, the fruition 
of the college that he founded has recognition as one of the 
literary institutions of this Athens of America. To the college 
that bears his name come students from all parts of this broad 
land, and those who are graduated go into institutions of learn- 
ing, over a wider area, than do teachers of English and ex- 
pression of any other institution. 

The great virtue of Charles Wesley Emerson was in this 
evolving power. Every thought born, every purpose fructified, 
every expression clarified had projected efficiency. In the 
highest sense he and his disciples have been breeders of higher 
types of thought and life. 

Every thoroughbred, in the stables, on the race track, 
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every registered bird in the aviary, represents the science and 
art of breeding. So does the name Emerson signify an ever- 
advancing perfecting power. 

The motto of evolution is, “Any ascent is better than any 
descent.” “Better ascend from an ape than descend from an 
angel.” 

It is well that other men have labored and that we have 
entered into their labors, but it is also a joy to know that they 
live in our rewards. Would that there were in Boston ever 
evolving living monuments to suggest Dio Lewis and Lewis 
B. Monroe, but alas that can never be for a great gulf has 
come between their day and ours, but when Charles Wesley 
kwmerson lay down the burdens of responsibility there were 
those to take them up and carry them light-hearted. 

Every year has seen a wider horizon. In no three years of 
his life did this college send forth into the higher institutions 
of the land so many accomplished teachers as have gone forth 
since the last commencement. The day is not distant when 
three times as many will go forth as have gone this year and 
with every multiplication of graduates and heightening of the 
professional rank, richer in the memory of him whose name 
this college bears. 

No words can express what the first president did for him 
who wears the title today, and no more can they say how much 
the later glory of the present time does for those of earlier 
days. 

ADDRESS. 
(William G. Ward.) 


The Memorial Meeting to Dr. Emerson. 


To me, this meeting has been most impressive, and I am 
convinced that it will be lasting and memorable in its influence 
upon all who are here. Each speaker has contributed some- 
thing of great value to the final understanding of Dr. Emer- 
son; each has narrated events in the early life of the college 
and in the life of its founder, which most of us never have 
known but which we are very glad to learn. 

I knew him only in the ripeness of his strength and in 
what seemed to me the full glory of his manhood; but I can 
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easily imagine what he must have been in the earlier days to 
which so many have referred, when in the very prime of his life 
at about forty years of age he began to lay the foundations of 
the college. As he himself has said, we sometimes hear a man 
whose voice reminds us of the elements, as in his subtle mas- 
tery it plays through all the range of the universal forces and 
energies which govern our lives, doing the work of him by 
whose spirit it is controlled. Yes, I said, when I read the 
description, that is the doctor himself. Such a voice was his, 
with such a wonderful organ of expression did he reveal his 
Own great personality. 

But in addition to this Dr. Emerson had a clear under- 
standing of exactly what it is that sets in motion these forces 
of our being, and what it is that gives to us the mastery of all 
their hidden power. Many of these elemental forces were then 
only beginning to be understood. Take for instance the simple 
element of rhythm which enters so largely into our school life 
because it has so much to do with the effectiveness of the per- 
fectly poised man. We recognize it easily in the music of 
which he made so much use, and we know its influence in 
poetry, as well as in the poetry of motion; but we do not al- 
ways remember that it is one of the most powerful motor 
forces in great prose. The irregular and more unconscious 
rhythm of the great orator or the great prose writer is much 
more difficult to recognize, but it is the same lofty attribute 
and the same mighty weapon wherever we encounter it. 

If we should try to unravel its mystery, we might say that 
it is the recurrence of the time unit which finally controls our 
minds with a pleasant sense of expectancy, or a sort of uncon- 
scious anticipation which we may not notice positively until 
the rhythm breaks or ceases. But we overlook the fact that 
expectancy is a powerful motor force, because it is one of the 
highest forms of attention. We ask an audience to give atten- 
tion, not realizing that there is nothing to justify the request, 
but when we have aroused the powerful motor force of antici- 
pation we can then succeed in a moment in implanting truth 
which will always be remembered, though it could not have 
been beaten into the brain by all the compulsion in the world. 

But the synthesis does not end with the simple beating of 
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the heart, and the vitalizing of our words. In a higher sense 
we may develop this same element of rhythm until it teaches 
us the proper subordination of details, and the relation of the 
parts to each other and to the entire structure, be it a poem, a 
novel, a drama; or, as it might chance, an oration, or a marble 
statue. 

Nor must we forget the practical sequence that this 
rhythmic harmony is not only the law of the universe, it is 
also a part of our human nature, and it is just as contagious 
and just as easily imparted as is doubt or negation. All it re- 
quires is the magical sway of the skillful leader who may shape 
not only the plastic mind but the very image of the growing 
body since the body is built by the mind and not the mind by 
the grosser element. 

In a similar way to the foregoing, almost anyone who un- 
derstands the Emerson system of expression may go on and 
enumerate a dozen other attributes of the great orator, or the 
great reader, the understanding of any one of which might 
seem to them quite as important as the one which has just 
been referred to as rhythm. For many other noble weapons 
are yet unmentioned among those which Dr. Emerson found 
in the fully furnished armory of the soul. To his mind all of 
them were available and all of them were necessary. A single 
paragraph from one of his recently published lectures on “The 
Power of the Ideal’ is able to give a very satisfactory glimpse 
of what was in his mind as the object of his endeavor. 

“What then have I striven to contribute to a world of en- 
deavor? Men and women with clearness of vision, with rare 
imaginative power and with emotional wealth, who have 
formed the habit of immediate and intense realization of a 
concept, a picture, a principle, or a human experience, whether 
found in literature or in life; free men and women, whose ac- 
quired mastery of their physical agents makes possible an in- 
stant surrender of the entire person in obedience to truth; 
social beings consecrated to high service; creatures of growth, 
whose forms of expression are never fixed and conscious, be- 
cause they are governed by the subtle play of the spirit mov- 
ing out in loving touch with men. Given such personal cul- 
ture, I can trust my students to take their place in a world of 
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activity, nor am I concerned as to their choice of a profession. 
It is through the transcendent power of the ideal, which 
shapes their growth, that men and women are thus given free 
possession of their faculties.” 


AT MILLIS. 


Many times have the friends and alumni of the college 
gathered for the journey to Millis to do honor to Dr. Emerson 
and enjoy the hospitality of Elmcroft; but never did they meet 
for a sadder journey than on that wintry day, December 3rd, 
when they assembled to pay their last respects to him whose 
cheerful voice and hearty welcome had made other visits so 
memorable. 

In the church, where he had attended, were gathered 
townspeople, students, alumni and friends. Many had come 
from great distances. Great banks of flowers almost hid the 
casket from view. 

At the opening of the service Rev. Wilson R. Buxton, the 
present pastor, read the thirty-first Psalm, which “Doctor” 
had so loved to repeat, and it almost seemed as if it was his 
sonorous voice again assuring us that it is still true that “He 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

Following this, Rev. Albert H. Wheelock of Marlboro, 
Mass., spoke of Dr. Emerson's helpful and inspiring influence 
as a friend and a citizen. He told of his own visits to the 
home to talk over means for help for those sick or in need, 
and how his wishes were always anticipated and carried out 
by the kindly, benevolent spirit of him who made the interests 
of the town his own. Mr. Wheelock paid the tribute of a 
friend and co-worker to one whose labors and benefactions 
were done in secret, but far-reaching and helpful in their 
aims and ends. 

These two, with Rev. E. O. Jameson, so well known to 
our alumni, were the pastors who served in Millis during the 
doctor’s life there. During the service the Park Quartette of 
Boston sang most beautifully and effectively “Rock of 
Ages,” “Lead Kindly Light” and “Blest Be the Tie That 
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3inds.” The last was an especial favorite of Doctor’s. Most 
impressive was the reading from the fifteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians by Miss Blood of Chicago, before she began her 
remarks. There seemed to be new truth in the age-old asser- 
tion, ““Then shall be brought to pass the saying that is writ- 
ten, Death is swallowed up in victory.” Miss Blood’s address 
is printed elsewhere and needs no further comment than that 
which is most evident in its every line. It was the discrim- 
inating, but heartfelt tribute of a student and friend. 

Rev. B. F. Kidder has spoken at the college many times, 
and always with force and feeling; but never did his words 
come so surcharged with meaning and emotion as in this last 
token which he was privileged to extend to his teacher, friend 
and counsellor. He summed up, and told with new meaning 
of the inference and the commanding genius of the life that 
had departed—not “entered into rest,” but assumed new and 
larger activities on the seventy-first birthday. 

As the long procession wound its way from the church to 
the cemetery it passed the broad lawns where gracious hospi- 
tality has been so often dispensed to all present. The great 
sentinel elms stood at attention, and the hush of eventide had 
begun to fall. Then it was “twilight and evening star, and 
after that the dark,” that came in truth, as the vibrant voice 
recited those words of hope and benediction. 

The day was done, and all the friends bade farewell to the 
hillside grave of him whose “lives have gone out to the ends 
of the earth.” 

eis. RK. 


DR. EMERSON. 


{Address delivered by Miss Blood at the funeral of Dr. Emerson on 
Thursday, Dec. 4, 1908.) 


It is a great privilege to come here today, once more to 
look upon that face which has been the inspiration of thous- 
ands of lives, the face of that great teacher, that loyal friend, 
that devoted husband, that born leader among men; to gaze 
upon that face once more, though he has passed from our 
sight. 
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On Monday morning, the morning of his birthday, feeling 
as well as usual, in the act of taking a towel from her hand, 
his heart ceased beating and he quietly sank into the tend r 
arms of his wife; so, without struggle, without pain, this vreat 
spirit entered into the wider life “and softly closed the door.” 

It is a beautiful coincidence, it seems to me, that his 20ing 
home occurred upon the anniversary of his birth, that tle free- 
dom from all infirmity, the restoration of full vigor cf mind, 
and power of spirit came as a birthday gift from God. I can 
fancy some whisper of the morning moving toward his soul 
and seeming to say, in the words of Dr. Van Dyke, “There's 
something happy on the way, and God sends love to you.” 

It was not my good fortune to know the grest work which 
our revered friend did as a preacher, but it was a privilege of 
my life, and one which I esteem as among the greatest privi- 
leges of my life, that as teacher and pupil I was assvctated 
with Dr. Emerson for eight or nine years. Wher I look back 
over those years and remember the beneficent spirit, the love, 
the helpfulness, that filled the class-room and lifted everyone 
to a highr level, one conviction fills my mind. H's was a life 
that was a veritable gift to humanity, a blessing to the 
world. 

Another man with so rich natural endowments might 
have devoted himself to amassing wealth, to gaining fame, to 
winning honor. He devoted himself to manifesting the spirit 
of helpfulness and inspiring other souls to do the same. Thus 
setting on fire here and there, thousands of young lives, to go 
out and shed forth that same spirit of love, of benevolence, of 
blessing, upon all around. 

The power of Dr. Emerson’s intellect with his beneficent 
spirit, placed his work in education twenty-five years ahead of 
his time. It is acknowledged today that he was in his every- 
day teaching of twenty-five years ago giving to us the newest 
principles of the new psychology of today. It was about a 
year ago, | think, that it happened to be my good fortune to 
sit beside a prominent educator at table, and this person re- 
marked to me, as the conversation turned upon psychology: 
“It is well-known now that there was a man in Boston who 
was making practical application of these principles twenty- 
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five years ago.” “Yes,” I said, “and his name was—.” “It 
was Dr. Charles Wesley Emerson,” was the reply. It is grati- 
fying that he lived to know that others realized partiallly at 
least the greatness of the work which he had been doing. 

Dr. Emerson’s high endowments were fittingly housed in 
the temple of his body. Wendell Phillips once said, in speak- 
ing of Daniel O'Connor, “His presence filled the eye.” I 
know of no more fitting expression to use in speaking of the 
presence of this revered man. It filled the eye. His majestic 
proportions, his erect figure, his large and finely shaped head; 
his grace and ease of bearing, full of poise, dignity and har- 
mony ; his finely chiselled face, with the strong lines of mouth 
and chin; the refined, sensitive nostrils; the grand majesty of 
brow, all these tokens gave evidence to the world that this was 
one of nature’s noblemen. And even now that the silver cord 
that bound that beautiful life to earth is loosed and the golden 
bowl lies before us broken, the peace, the serenity of that face, 
its majesty, certainty and strength, its uplift of brow, its mar- 
velous indication of the unfailing youthful spirit, the unruffled 
face, speak of habitual high thoughts and noble purposes and 
leave an impression upon us which makes one glance a pre- 
cious memory and which carries a lesson regarding life that 
he who runs may read. 


Ever this man believed in the power of the attitude of 
mind. Long years ago he risked his all upon the power of 
spirit. Coming before his classes, he threw the whole vigor 
of his radiant personality into spreading this gospel of teach- 
ing. I may have seen his equal in developing intellectual 
power—lI do not know. I have seen many grand teachers. 
But I do know that I have never seen one who approached his 
power in detecting latent possibilities and in bringing to bear 
upon the pupil powers of mind and powers of heart which 
lifted and strengthened him and made those possibilities reali- 
ties. I have never seen a teacher who had such power of in- 
spiring the soul. He saw the soul and he developed the soul. 
He surrounded every pupil with an air of encouragement, of 
faith, of trust and love that enabled him to move forward with 
astonishing rapidity. [I cannot describe his teaching. It is 
too great, it is too high. But it is graven deep on the hearts 
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of those who were privileged to come under his instruction 
and who had eyes to see and ears to hear. 

Beloved friend and teacher, revered and honored! Many 
of us are indebted to him to an extent that no years of grati- 
tude can repay. But let us be unselfish in our sorrow and 
rejoice in his joy, bidding our leader, gone only a little be- 
fore us, “Strive and thrive, press on, fare ever, there as here.” 

And dear friends who have been privileged to know and 
love and work with this great soul, this beneficent spirit, won- 
derful in its continual manifestation of love whatever came, 
dear friends, let us go out from our last gaze upon this noble 
face which has so often beamed upon us in the past, with a 
reverent spirit, with a deeper purpose, with a heart full of 
prayer that God will enable us to manifest in our own lives 
tnat spirit of love which was his inspiration, and that if it 
please God we may cultivate this spirit in the lives of others, 
throwing aside all striving for earthly gain and giving our 
lives first and foremost to inspiring that spirit that gives and 
does not try to get, that spirit which blesses, that spirit of 
love, of tender thoughtfulness, of kindness, of uplift, with 
which Dr. Emerson blessed each and all of us. 


ADDRESS. 


(Delivered by Dr B. F. Kidder at the funeral services of Dr. Emerson, 
held in Millis last December.) 


When I first met Dr. Emerson, something more than 
twenty years ago, I knew at once that I had come in touch 
with a strong, noble, pure, kind, sympathetic, great personal- 
ity. My soul touched his with a fellowship which has con- 
tinued through the years to grow sweeter and stronger, and 
which will last while the soul lasts—and that is forever. No 
word of mine this hour can voice the deeper current of my 
thought and feeling, or express what I know is in the minds 
of those who knew this man; but I count it a great honor and 
a sacred privilege to be permitted to stand here for a few 
moments in this presence, in the midst of friends of this 
home town, in the midst of those who were teachers and 
pupils of Dr. Emerson in former years, and voice at least a part 
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of that thought and feeling of respect and affection and ap- 
preciation which is his due. 

I am not going to tell very much of the story of his outer 
life; but I am going to attempt to tell a little of the story of 
his inner life, as I learned it from him—not by word, but 
through the spirit. 


The name of Dr. Emerson will stand for something in 
this community, and in the city where his great work was 
done. It will stand for something very definite in the minds 
of those who knew him. We know that from the physical side, 
from the human side, he was closely related to some of the 
great names—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Phillips Brooks, Wen- 
dell Phillips. As the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson stands 
for some of those highest reaches of philosophy, some of those 
profoundest interpretations of the world seen and the world 
unseen; and as the name of Phillips Brooks stands for the 
great preacher, so great that every denomination can claim 
him as its own; and as the name of Wendell Phillips stands 
for the great champion of the down-trodden and oppressed, so 
the name of Charles Wesley Emerson will stand for some- 
thing just as definite and just as great as any of these. If I 
were to attempt to put into a single sentence the central 
thought of that substance it would be expressed in some such 
form as this—that character is the power behind achievement 
and the real measure of any man’s life work. Dr. Emerson, in 
himself, was the exponent and embodiment of that great idea. 

If I might speak a word concerning this man’s reverence 
for the human body, his appreciation of the possibilities, of 
the sacredness, of the power of the human body, and its place 
as the soul’s instrument, I would call attention to the fact 
that he inherited limitations that would have kept the ordinary 
man far from any great achievment in life. That most dread 
of all diseases, tuberculosis, was in his father’s family. It fas- 
tened upon himself. He realized that he was in its grip. You 
know the story of his early consecration to the Christian 
ministry. For years he preached that gospel that he fully 
believed and sweetly and richly lived. That dread enemy 
caused him to halt. It was a battle of life against death. Dr. 
Emerson did not give up in despair. He had faith in God, 
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he had faith in that divinity that is all around us, he believed 
there are life forces which, if we could but rightly relate our- 
selves to them, would be able to conquer every enemy that 
can assail the human life. Dr. Emerson studied medicine, not 
that he expected to find in it relief for himself, but he studied 
the human body till he knew its mechanism, its physical ar- 
rangements, its possibilities; and then he appealed to those 
forces that represent the activities of God in his world. He 
was not disappointed. By mighty faith, by exercise and by right 
living he drove out the dread enemy, and developed a physique 
that was a model of perfection, of strength and of grace, and 
that enabled him to carry on the great work of his life until 
that work was finished. Dr. Emerson was one of the greatest 
exponents and noblest examples of physical religion. The 
system of physical culture which he thought out and perfected 
has saved many lives and been an untold blessing to thousands. 
Dr. Emerson recognized the great truth that the only way to 
build a beautiful, strong, symmetrical, right physical life is to 
build it on the foundation of a beautiful soul. Everything that 
he did was in obedience to an ideal. He built his life on lines of 
spiritual law. Everything that the body did was first an ideal 
in the mind. Sometimes in his teaching—or rather in the 
carrying out of those principles that he taught—what seemed 
to be mechanical, as it moved along lines of almost mathema- 
tical precision, was not mechanical at all, in the real sense of 
the word. It was simply the soul reaching after the ideal. 
And so Dr. Emerson's soul grew in harmony with truth and 
beauty and loveliness, and the outer life was simply the ex- 
pression of that inner manhood, that soul life. 

More than twenty-three centuries ago, one summer after- 
noon, the great sage of Athens went outside the city walls 
with his friend Phaedrus to discourse upon immortality. He 
chose a place beside a cool spring, underneath a pine tree, 
and there Socrates showed his friend that the inner life is the 
real life, that the outer life is simply the instrument of the 
soul, and that the soul must live on as long as God lives. As 
the evening drew on, Phaedrus suggested to Socrates that per- 
haps it would be well for them to return within the city gates; 
and Socrates said: “Ought not you and I to pray before we 
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go?’ And so, in that scene of utmost Attic loveliness, under 
those glorious Grecian skies, that great man, fully conscious 
and appreciative of the beauty that was around him, but know 
ing his own physical defects, prayed thus: “Oh, thou Author 
of Nature, well-beloved, grant that I may be beautiful in the 
inner man.” That he might be beautiful in the inner life was 
Dr. Emerson’s life-long prayer. And you and I know that that 
prayer was answered in a marvellous degree. He communed 
with God, he communed with the Spirit of the Universe, he 
drank in beauty from nature, and through literature he com- 
muned with the great minds and souls of all ages. Beyond all, 
he knew the mind of the Master, he walked with God. He 
knew Jesus Christ and owned him lovingly as Saviour and 
Lord. And so he grew beautiful in the inner life, and every 
thing that he did was the expression of that beautiful great 
soul. He never ceased to pray that prayer. Only an hour 
before God called him home, he said to his wife: “Oh, Susie, 
I want to be a good man, a true man, I want to live so that 
God will approve my life.” 

Dr. Emerson went beyond that, even, in his philosophy 
and in his life. He accepted for himself that great truth which 
Jesus Christ enunciated and exemplified in his own person, 
that “he that loveth his life shall lose it, but he that loseth 
his life for my sake the same shall find it,” that it is only 
when we give ourselves for others that we can find our larger, 
truer selves. Dr. Emerson, as he consecrated his life early to 
the Christian ministry, gave expression to the surrender of 
himself to that ideal. He would live for others, he would seek 
to inspire in others that faith and hope and courage and love 
that had made his life rich, and which alone could be the power 
by which they can rise. 


He lived out that ideal for a period of years, as a Christian 
minister, until the course of his life seemed providentially 
changed. Not that the ideal had changed; but he felt that 
God had chosen for him a special work. When he found that 
law of the physical life, and the way to conquer by life forces 
that dread enemy, consumption and other enemies like it, he 
felt that others must share with him that knowledge and that 
power. And as he studied the laws of the human mind and 
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learned their mighty power, he felt that he must share the 
truth which he had found with others; and so, as the divine 
art of the orator unfolded in his thought and life, the spirit oc 
oratory possessed him, and the spirit of desire that others 
should know and share that power possessed him. He gathered 
around him a little group of pupils, in a very unpretentious 
way; but like the grain of mustard seed which represents the 
kingdom of God on earth, that little company grew and grew, 
until his school became the greatest and the most famous (and 
justly so) of any institution of its kind on this side of the 
Atlantic—we may safely say it became the greatest of its 
kind in the world. 

Not all appreciated at first the soundness of those prin- 
ciples on which Dr. Emerson’s work was founded; but educa- 
tors are coming now to recognize that they are true. Truth is 
its own best vindicator. Dr. Emerson never answered his 
critics, except as the sun answers its critics—by keeping right 
on shining. And wherever that light of truth fell, there the 
blessed fruitage sprang forth, for the glory of the truth; and 
that fruit is filling the land today. East and west and north 
and south, Dr. Emerson’s pupils have carried those ideals of 
teaching and carried that inspiration, until that power is felt 
in every state in the Union, and in all, practically, of the larger 
and principal institutions, high and minor, in our great com- 
monwealth. 

Dr. Emerson gave himself to his pupils. They called 
him—and justly—a great educator, one of the greatest of his 
generation. It has been my privilege to know many of the 
great educators in the various colleges. I never knew a greater 
one than Dr. Charles Wesley Emerson. No other man ever 
touched my life with such power as he touched it and with 
such an abiding influence. He had a great brain. He had 
wide and profound learning, as a student of theology, of medi 
cine, of law, of literature, and of philosophy. In his special art 
he had no superior; and many believe, no equal. And above 
and beyond all that he had a great, sympathetic heart. And 
yet, when we have said all this, we have not yet told the full 
secret of Dr. Emerson’s power. I speak modestly, as one of 
his pupils, but I speak thoughtfully, measuredly, deliberately, 
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when I say that I doubt if any one except his closest and most 
sympathetic students ever fully knew the secret of his power. 
It was not alone in intellectual qualifications, although he had 
them in marvellous degree. Dr. Emerson's power is partly in- 
terpreted by that great saying of Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The 
soul knows only the soul.” Dr. Emerson’s great soul was the 
secret of his power. He had a mind that was open to all truth, 
he had a mind that was responsive to truth, from whichever 
side it might come; he had a heart that was in love with truth; 
he had a soul that knew God. He humbly and lovingly boweu 
before Jesus Christ, his great Teacher, his personal Saviour. 
And that power of the Christ within him, that power of the 
truth within him, that power of the sympathy and of the 
tenderness and of the strength of the Christ was the secret 
of that man’s power. In his Christian life—for Dr. Emerson 
was pre-eminently a Christian, not of the sectarian type but of 
the spiritual type—he manifested his strength. Like Phillips 
Brooks his soul was too great and his sympathies too broad 
for any denomination to claim him exclusively. As a Congre- 
gational minister he once preached to a Unitarian congrega- 
tion, and I personally know that he was in deepest and truest 
sympathy with the highest and holiest ideals of truth and life 
as held by the Methodists. He had the spirit of Christ. He 
loved truth, and he loved men. He walked in the atmosphere 
of truth and of God, and that truth, filling and possessing his 
soul, that spirit of Christ within him, reached out to awaken 
and to help men. And so when he taught it was his soul 
teaching, it was his soul speaking to other souls, sharing with 
them, and seeking an ever larger way to share with them, that 
truth which had set him free and which is the glory of the 
redeemed on earth and in heaven. 

Dr. Emerson gave himself for humanity. There was noth- 
ing mechanical about it; it was his joy, his life. His reward 
was to see the minds of his pupils grow, to see their souls re- 
spond to the pure and the beautiful and the good, and to see 
them come to know that which is divine and to live that 
divine life, and then to go out, inspired with that spirit, to 
carry the glad light of truth to others. 

Oh, how great was the heart and soul of that man! Some- 
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times a pupil would be discouraged and feel that he could not 
measure up to the ideal which was set before him; and many a 
one would have turned aside discouraged, but for the great 
teacher. But that keen intellect, that loving heart, that great 
soul discerned what was in the pupil, saw beneath the surface 
of things, and said: “You can do what I tell you; you can 
do it; I know you can do it”; and the pupil did it, every time. 
That great soul drew out and lifted up that which was in the 
mind and life of the pupil; and there are many such today who 
are occupying positions in colleges and schools and in profes- 
sional life throughout this country, filled and inspired with 
that which Dr. Emerson, by his marvellous touch of sympathy 
and of insight and of power, awakened and brought out. There 
might be a pupil in financial reverses or unfortunate condi- 
tions who felt that it would be necessary to give up the college 
course. But that great-souled man would remit, in whole or 
in part, the tuition, and would hold them up in his strong 
hands and in his heart of sympathy until their work was done. 
Not even his associates in the college knew the full measure 
of that work which he did; and it will never be known until 
God’s book of remembrance is opened. It was the great heart 
of the man that wrought; for he lived for his work, he lived 
for his pupils, he lived for others, because Christ lived in him. 
And so he lived and served until his life work was done. 

Dr. Emerson has gone; but his influence remains, and will 
remain. He built on enduring foundations. No monument of 
stone or marble can commemorate the work that he did. His 
monument is in the souls that are living a larger life because of 
him; and that is an eternal monument. 

Dr. Emerson has gone. They call it death. But what was 
death to him? It was entrance into larger life—that was all. 
We can say of him as one has beautifully said concerning an- 
other great, pure soul: “Death (to him) was no more than a 
stepping across a rummel far among the hills—a step, and 
then, the blue of distant mountains, the shifting shadows of 
the clouds, the voice of waters, the infinite blue, and the death- 
less morning and the face of God.” 

Beloved teacher, faithful friend, benefactor of mankind, 
hail and farewell! It was a joy to us who knew him to feel 
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that Dr. Emerson was still in the world among us, although we 
had not seen his face for years. He will ever be to us our dear 
Dr. Emerson. His pure spirit has laid hold on all that is purest, 
and truest and best in us. We were his and he was ours—and 
he is ours still. He is there and we are here; but He whom we 
trust and love and serve, has said: “J am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” Andagain: “I will that they also whom thou hast given 
me be with me where I am.” We are here, and he is there; 
but Heaven is not very far away. For as the poet truly says: 


“Death cannot separate. Is memory dead? 

Is thought, too, perished? and has love grown chill? 
Is every token and memento fled? 

And are the living only with us still? 


No! In our hearts the lost we mourn remain, 
Objects of love and ever fresh delight; 

And fancy leads them, in her fairy train, 

In half seen transports past the memory’s sight. 


Death never separates. The golden chord 
That ever trembled to their names before 
Will vibrate still, though every form expires, 
And those we love we look upon no more. 


No more indeed in sorrow and in pain; 

But even memory’s need ere long will cease; 
For we shall join the lost of love again, 

In endless bands, and in eternal peace.” 


A RECOLLECTION. 


It was in the Fall of 1888 that I first came under the in- 
fluence of Dr. Emerson, entering the Saturday Class in order 
to satisfy in some measure my desire for work in expression, 
while completing my High School course. A girl of sixteen, I 
could not then appreciate the greatness of the man nor his 
power as a teacher, as | did later, but I felt at once his warm- 
hearted sympathy and the radiance of his personality, and I 
became then and have ever since then continued to be, his 
devoted and loyal follower. 
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This was in the days when the foundations were being 
laid; when Dr. Emerson was building up, with infinite care, the 
great institution which bears his name, and expounds his 
teachings. At that time we knew little of the burden which 
he must have been carrying, when he was not only establish- 
ing a school along new lines of thought, but was also revolu- 
tionizing the teaching of oratory in this country. Now that | 
realize this, I recall with wonder and admiration that I never 
saw Dr. Emerson impatient or angry, that although he might 
be grieved and hurt, he was always serene and hopeful. 

As we went into his office to speak to him or met him in 
the corridor, there was always the radiant smile and the warm 
hand-clasp which gave us new courage for the work of the 
day ; as we went upon the platform of old Wesleyan Hall, he 
stood there, a tower of strength, with a look in his face which 
said: “You can do it.” To each pupil he gave of himself, 
pouring his own power and strength into our lives, enriching 
them beyond measure. 

During daily work for three years, and three years more 
of occasional work, I do not recall a lesson with Dr. Emerson 
which was not satisfying, for he was always at his best, al- 
ways enthusiastic, sympathetic and inspiring. I recall espe- 
cially his Saturday lectures, when Wesleyan Hall was always 
crowded. He exemplified in his own utterances the high prin- 
ciples of oratory which he taught and he held his audience in 
wrapt attention from the beginning to the end of the lecture. 
The power of climax I have never seen so wonderfully dis- 
played. We used to go out from the lectures saying, “I feel 
as if I could accomplish anything now.’ Of course we did 
not always transmute this inspiration into definite accomplish- 
ment, but as the waves roll in upon the shore, falling back 
again but each time rising a little higher, so each lecture 
seemed to leave us a little in advance of the former one. 

That the physical forces of his life were too early ex- 
hausted by his daily, unselfish giving of himself, we realize 
with deep regret. That more lives were not touched by his 
personality seems like a loss to the world, but all the more 
do those who knew and loved him feel it a sacred duty to 
spread abroad the spirit of his teaching and the knowledge of 
his life. 
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In a sermon on Abraham Lincoln heard recently the elo- 
quent preacher spoke these words: “I believe that the future 
of the American nation depends on what it does with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, as the future of the world depends upon wnat 
it does with Jesus Christ.” Instantly and forcibly the thought 
came to my mind, “The future of Emerson College depends 
upon what it does with Charles Wesley Emerson.” 

MARIAN BLAKE CAMPBELL. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF RESPONSE IN VOICE AND GES- 
TURE: 
(Jessie Eldridge Southwick.) 


The Emerson System, in Voice and Gesture, is based upon 
the law of Unity in the human organism. There is a sponta- 
neous tendency of response through the principle of reflex 
action, causing unified activity in response to the stimulus of 
thought or sensation at any one center of nerve consciousness. 

In the expressive physical exercises the balanced activity 
of this power is sought. There is reflex action through the 
inter-relation of muscular action as well as in the response of 
the nervous system—in contracting certain muscles—as in 
reaching with the arm—the relations through the trunk of the 
body cause opposing tension of the opposite leg when poise is 
held. 

This law of muscular and nervous reflex action secures 
when encouraged by right effort and mental attitude, the har- 
monious balance of the parts in action. All the forms of ges- 
ture should be practiced with reference to this law and not 
with the mechanical calculation whereby the judgment pre- 
scribes exact regulation. 

From the earliest years of Dr. Emerson’s work in this 
school the Delsarte system of scientific gesture forms has been 
used in many of the exercises taken. We were told that Del- 
sarte gave to the world the first completely scientific classifica- 
tion of expressive actions, and I believe that Dr. Emerson was 
the first leader in the field of personal expression to apply in 
methods of development the principle of reflex action discov- 
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ered by the medical world through the application of electrical 
stimulus to the nerve centers of passive organisms. 

The use of'this principle does not imply the abandonment 
of all classified criteria of expression; on the contrary, it 
makes possible a keener interest in the results to be obtained 
by the practice of various attitudes of each expressive agent 
of the body, when the mind is held expectant, for the response 
of the whole body as it naturally takes place through the re- 
lations of the nervous system. At present, the simple outlines 
of fundamental types of expression are given for practice with 
the insistance upon this expectant attitude, calling forth tne 
spontaneous unity of the organism and leading away trom the 
old mechanical practice of dictating through the judgment a 
calculated balance of arrangement of the various agents of the 
body in relation to each other. This subtle difference of mo- 
tive in practice leads to the whole distinction between the free- 
dom of original expressive response and the circumscribed 
modes of expression which, if carried out to their logical con- 
clusion, would inhibit much of the originality which comes 
through inspiration and creative power and which is beyond 
the capacity of pure judgment. 

This same principle of natural response to thought and to 
nerve stimulus is the physical basis of the essential principle 
in the Emerson method of voice culture; namely, that the 
voice is the spontaneous reporter of the individual character, 
and states physical, emotional and mental. With the power of 
responsive gesture and vocal freedom of response awakened 
and developed to their utmost, the suggestiveness and bril- 
liancy of the personal expression is raised to its highest power. 
The practice of a wide range of gesture forms and attitudes 
and the vocal practice in the interpretation of widely differing 
types of character and emotion, is a fruitful means of develop- 
ment in personal power and influence which is wholly genuine 
and entirely artistic. 

This principle of the spontaneous power of response is a 
determining factor in the various methods of the college. Its 
application may be further elaborated in a later article which 
will further explain the methods of practice in voice and ges- 
ture and the evolution of expression. | 
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EARNESTNESS.* 


(Charles Wesley Emerson.) 


A year ago last summer, at great pains and some expense, 
I had a pine tree moved from a dry, sterline knoll, and set out 
in excellent soil in front of my house. It was a large, flour- 
ishing tree and seemed to give every promise of living, but 
that tree is dead. There it was on a dry knoll; the soil about 
it so poor that nothing would grow in the shape of grass or 
flowers; yet there it stood flourishing and beautiful. I took 
it up with care and I set it out in excellent soil—yet the 
tree little by little faded and died. What was the cause of 
its death? When it was being taken up it was found that 
it was easy to take up the roots so as not to disturb them. 
We did not have to cut a single root until we got right under 
the center of the tree, where there was a root going straight 
down into the earth, through I know not how many feet of 
soil. We could not get that up; we could not dig down 
deep enough to get around that root; so we had to cut it off, 
that one root only, and that root is called the tap root. The 
tree has a tap root that goes down to where it finds moisture. 
No matter how dry the surface of the ground was, or how un- 
promising the season, that tree could stand there and flourish 
all the year through, because its tap root went away down be- 
neath the surface and drew moisture up into the tree. 

Nature’s laws are uniform though diversified in their ap- 
plications. Earnestness is the tap root of individuality and 
personal power. A person who maintains the health and 
vigor of the tap root of his character will never fail. Obstacles 
may seem to surround him and hedge him in on every side— 
still he flourishes. Because his earnestness reaches through 
all conditions, pierces all environments, touches the very life 
of being and brings his personality into union with the divine 
personality. And his success is God’s success. He is draw- 


*This lecture was first printed in full in the Magazine in February, 
1893, and this extract is given so that those who have not read it may 
know something of what it contains. 
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ing the very nourishment that sustains him in all his powers, 
from an unfailing source. 

It is quite important, then, that we should concentrate our 
thoughts a little while upon earnestness, is it not? For sever 
that root from your character, no matter how favorable your 
surroundings, no matter how smooth the path before you, or 
how brilliant your talents, there is no success for you. 
Paul says, “Lay aside every weight and the sin that doth 
so easily beset you, and run with patience the race that is set 
before you.” That is what earnestness always says. Earnest- 
ness is the voice of God in the heart inspiring that text. 

When a man sets forth in life with an earnestness suffi- 
ciently deep and strong, he lays aside everything that stands 
in his way. If there is anything physical that stands in his 
way it puts it aside. He does not stop to defend his bad 
habits. When he sees the race before him he flings them aside 
no matter what the cost may be. Such a man does not stop 
to fight his bad habits because his earnestness is so strong 
that it leads him quite away from them. He flees from them 
with such swiftness in his race that he does not know he 
fights them. He feels a habit gnawing at his vitals, but that 
only reminds him to run faster the race set before him, and so 
on and on he runs. 

If your earnestness is sufficiently great you will not for 
one single moment grant yourselves any indulgences; for you 
know that they are weights upon you. I have very little in- 
terest in what you do as students while you are here, in com- 
parison with my interest in what you do after you graduate 
from this college. I am glad to see you doing well while 
you are pursuing your studies here; more glad than I can 
find language to express; but I cannot compare my gladness, 
great as it is, with the joy that fills my heart when I see 
those who have graduated here doing a great work in public. 
It is what they are doing in the years after graduation that 
gives them glory. It is for the purpose of becoming strong 
men or strong women—to be facts in the world, facts of power 
—that you are here. Talk about dynamite; talk about any 
mechanical or natural force outside of man! ‘There is no 
force in nature so powerful as man. You cannot limit his 
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force or measure it. Man touches the outermost boundary of 
physical nature on the one hand, and draws from infinite 
sources on the other; and each man and each woman is poten- 
tially God. 

What does an earnest person want? Ask yourselves the 
question. What do you want? You are thoroughly in earnest 
in life, thoroughly determined to do something. You feel the 
force within you to do. What do you want? Simply what 
Richelieu wanted—“Room, my lord.” You ask nobody to 
carry you. You don’t go round begging somebody to do some- 
thing for you. That person who always goes round begging 
for others to do something for him, and always complains that 
others do not do anything for him, lacks the tap root we have 
been speaking of, lacks earnestness. There never was a hero 
that asked anybody to help him. He only said “Room, my 
lord. I want room—not to have things done for me—I want 
room to do, room to work.” He feels the powers shut up 
within him and he says, “Give me room to exert them.” He 
wants to build a place for himself. Take a young minister 
who is in earnest, just graduated from a theological seminary. 
He will not be willing, notwithstanding the solicitude of his 
friends, to even candidate in a strong church. He will say, 
“T want to prove that I can care for a strong church by build- 
ing one,’ and he will go where he can build one. Take a 
weakling that is always hanging on somebody’s skirts, ask- 
ing somebody to do something for him, and thinking humanity 
is totally depraved because it won’t do something for him, 
and put him just where his mother wants him to be, into a 
strong church. He does not succeed. But he says it is be- 
cause these people do not do anything for him, 

Now you are going out from here, not all of you min- 
isters, though some of you are. What are you going to do 
when you get out? Are you going around asking somebody 
to put you in a good place, and thinking people bad if they 
do not? What are we trying to do for you here? We are 
trying to inspire you with earnestness to develop your own 
God-given powers. The world wants workers. People are 
not supposed to care much about the force of woman’s might, 
the force of her character, the energy of her personality, if 
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she has only a fine setting. This is a false estimate. Life is 
real, life is earnest. A fine setting has its place, but counts 
for little in comparison with a grand personality. That is 
what we are working for here. To make you a force, to make 
you a power. The time has not passed when individuality 
can be felt in the world. You say that in early times, when 
people were few, the strong man could be felt. A Calhoun, 
a Clay, or a Webster could be felt today in the United States. 
They are felt just as much today, though they exist under 
other names. Human nature remains the same from age to 
age. No man was ever born too early, no man was ever born 
too late in the age of the world to be a success; and no man 
was ever born too early or too late in the age of the world 
to be a failure. The whole matter depends upon what he is 
and upon what is in him. You are to go and conquer 
the world for yourselves, or let the world conquer you. 
It never will conquer you if you become what it is 
Wour \privilege \'to:"be:) ') There) as not “a, \member Vor anie 
classes of this institution who has not a brilliant career 
before him or her if that one is sufficiently in earnest. 
Earnestness is potential success. A thoroughly earnest man 
never failed. In the nature of things he cannot fail. Ifa man 
fails he is not earnest enough. You say, “Count the circum- 
stances.” I do take account of the circumstances. ‘That is 
what makes me say it, because a man or a woman who is 
sufficiently in earnest is the mightiest of circumstances. I 
admit circumstances—they are real—but the mightiest cir- 
cumstance is the rounded man or the rounded woman. No 
weapon has ever been forged nor ever can be forged that 
will play successively against the earnest man or the earnest 
woman. Would you like to purchase anything with your 
nobility? Remember that is a false desire. Do not ask to 
purchase anything. Work for the sake of doing your duty. 
Let the compensation in some other form take care of itself. 
A man that has done his duty is paid. He is paid in the 
doing of it, and if there is anything further that comes to him 
than the privilege of doing, why, count it as surplus. Men 
say the world owes them something. Why, you poor fellow, 
the world does not owe you anything. You owe the world 
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something. Pay it by doing your duty. There is no room 
for whiners in this world. I say again, do nothing for the 
sake of compensation. The compensation is in the doing. Do 
not work for money. Do not work for fame. Do not work - 
for praise. The sweetest of all the things we work for, out- 
side the fruition of doing, is gratitude. Do not work for 
gratitude. Do not do anything for anybody for the sake of 
making that person grateful. If you do you will be disap- 
pointed. Gratitude is not purchased. The most ungrateful 
children I have ever seen have been those most indulged. 
People sometimes say to us, “Oh, if you would only do such 
a thing for me I will be grateful forever.” Such a person be- 
lieves he is telling the truth, but he is not, though he thinks 
he is. He will not be grateful tomorrow. I have never known 
such a thing. The cause of gratitude is in the person, and not 
in the kindness bestowed upon him. If a person is grateful 
it is because he is spontaneously grateful. He is of a grateful 
nature before anything is done for him; if not he never will 
be grateful. Think of buying the attachment of people, the 
friendship of people! “Poor is he who waits on princes’ 
favors.” 

The person who is in earnest does the right thing per- 
sistently and cheerfully whether he is approved of on the 
one hand or censured on the other, because he sees it to be 
right. “You mean he is not sensitive to approval or to cen- 
sure?’ No man is more sensitive than he. When you say, “O do 
this way, or do the other way; O change that course, man”— 
pleading perhaps with tears, or perhaps letting fly the sharp 
and severe tongue that pierces his very soul—he pushes right 
on. You say, “Oh, what a conceited man! He cares not 
what people think of him or how they feel toward him.” He 
is, on the contrary, the most sensitive of men. The earnest 
man, I repeat, is the most sensitive of men. You can hurt 
him more easily than you can the man who is not so earnest. 
His hurt stings doubly—you put a knife into other men and 
take it out again; when you censure such a man you put it 
into him and turn it round. Why does .he have this double 
sensitiveness? I will tell you. He knows when he takes 
counsel of his own soul that he cannot do differently. “This 
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is the right. My friends do not see it. If 1 could only turn, 
if I could only change, if I could only swerve toward the right 
or the left, then I could gratify them.” But he cannot, and 
so he has to march right on, and feel the sting that comes 
into his heart from the desire coupled with the impossibility 
of gratifying others. He finds it impossible, because it is 
inconsistent with the right. I have seen many a person mis- 
judged in that respect—persons who could not change. 

People in our profession are too apt to enter it because 
they think it is something so fascinating, so delightful, so 
much like irresponsible play. If you would give forth a meteor 
flash, you may be vain; but if you would be one of the fixed 
stars around which others revolve, and only reflect by their 
revolution the light they borrow from you, you must be in 
earnest, ready to bear whatever circumstances seem to place 
upon you. 

An earnest person possesses a “reverential” attitude of 
mind. This reverence appears first in the “receptive mind.” 
The mind of an earnest person may be denominated an en- 
tertainer, not of persons merely, but of ideas. If you want 
a person to entertain any peculiar ideas he must have an 
earnest mind. Reverentially, seriously, he will entertain them, 
and you will think him the most gullible of persons. Not so. 
He receives them, but sifts what he receives, though not at the 
time of reception. The man who is in earnest manifests it 
through his reverence, because reverence is the very center of 
earnestness. He first entertains what is presented to him as 
though it were the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. Why does he do it? He knows there is truth 
somewhere. He knows there is more truth than he has found. 
He does not know what may lie under any external garb— 
therefore he is ever searching. He is like the gold-hunter. 
He does not know where he may find it. The gold-seeker 
takes up yonder contemptible pebble as if it were something 
holy. He does not know what may be in it. So with every 
earnest man. Reverence often appears in the way in which an 
earnest man uses his wit. He knows that wit is quite out of 
place when exercises upon anything that is even remotely 
_ connected with virtue. It is the weak and silly who indulge 
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in such blebeian use of wit. Wit is not for itself. A plebeian 
intellect uses it as though it were for itself, and not a servant 
He goes around seeking for opportunities to laugh or make 
somebody else laugh. I have seen such persons of levity, 
who, when listening to another whom they knew had a truth, 
would watch to see if they could not find something in the 
presentation of that truth to make sport of. Do such persons 
erow!? They grow toward evil, if that is growing. There is 
a kind of test in the soul that by and by tries these things, 
retains the pure gold, and sends away or drops the dross. 

Reverence, again, manifests itself in “social manners.” 
Reverence begets a sacred, not a haughty reserve. What is a 
vulgar person? He is, in short, a person without active rev- 
erence. We hear about vulgar familiarity. There is a familiar- 
ity that is vulgar. Any kind of familiarity that is not con- 
trolled by reverence is vulgar. I may shake hands with you 
in a way to insult you and not mean to insult you, yet I do 
insult you every time if reverence prompts not the act. Com- 
mon, stereotyped politeness rests upon eternal laws of right 
and nobility. They are intended to be signs of it; and if the 
signs are so beautiful how much more splendid must the 
reality be. The Greeks had perhaps the most perfect ideas 
of beauty that the mind could separate from absolute good 
itself. ‘Their gods sat on and around Olympus. There on 
one mountain peak sat one god, across the valley on another 
mountain peak sat another. There in their majestic ease, 
there in their godlike splendor, these sons of the stars, beings 
of a higher world, recognized the holy separation necessary 
to divine individuality, and across the valleys they bowed to 
each other. What a beautiful presentation. Let us bring it 
tight home to you who are here. I love to see you social 
with each other. I love to see the cordiality with which you 
meet each other, and I love to see that each of you is bowing 
across the valley to others, that there is a sacredness about 
each individual 

Reverence is contagious. It is not vice alone that is con- 
tagious. If-it were we would all turn to and fight vice. But 
there is a sound that comes down the ages, saying, “Peter, 
put up thy sword.” Raise the standard of purity and men will 
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bow to it. Raise the standard of holiness and men will be 
conquered by it. You cause others to become what you live; 
not what you believe in or what your theory is, but what you 
are. The mightiest weapon of defense for man or woman 
is the weapon of habitual reverence. The man who walks 
with uncovered head beneath the stars and in the sunlight, 
because his soul is stirred with reverence, commands a savage 
and inspires a Christian. ‘There is around each individual a 
sphere,’ so wrote one who, as Ralph Waldo Emerson said, 
“lay like a Colossus upon his time’—Swedenborg. He per- 
ceived through his spiritual vision that every person is in- 
spired, and I believe he saw the truth. Respect that sphere. 
I want to see it in your intercourse with each other. It is 
the one thing we try to build up here. How quietly that 
person goes about, calling no attention to himself, who is gov- 
erned by reverence—habitual reverence. If I should ask you 
from the standpoint of etiquette, “Is is etiquette to move 
about in a noisy, vulgar manner, calling attention to every 
movement you make wherever you are?’ you would say it 
was quite contrary to etiquette. What would cure such a per- 
son? Icantell you. There is nothing which will develop that 
quiet grace which belongs to the born patrician like the rev- 
erence that is born of earnestness. I do not mean a reveren- 
tial performance, but an habitually reverential spirit—a rev- 
erence that burns upon the altar of the heart continually, 
from which rises a sweet incense that seems to fill the air 
about you and encircle you with a halo. Oh, we have pow- 
ers about us other than the powers of the hands and feet; 
we have powers of the spirit; they are mighty and uncon- 
querable; kings cannot overcome them. 

Not only are people to be reverenced because they are 
human beings, but the very world is to the earnest man an 
insffration of reverence. Who is the greatest statesman of 
all the ages? Who was it that sought not another’s throne? 
Who was it that never raised the question of legitimacy in 
matters of government? Who was it that made a nation, 
consecrated it to God, and then left it a republic. It is a 
name you have heard before. It is a name that marks and 
distinguishes the greatest statesman that ever lived. Yes, 
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and I would add to that that it is a name which marks a man 
who stood preeminently for earnestness from childhood to age. 
You never found him, even in his earlier and wilder days, 
void of the control of downright and upright earnestness. He 
may have been mistaken; he may have gone wrong in youth, 
for he struck down another when he saw him abusing a third, 
but it was earnestness that made him do it. That was his 
mistake. Huis earnestness sent him into the wilderness, and 
earnestness called him to commune with the spirit of God, 
and say, “What wilt thou have me do? I could wield the 
most powerful scepter in the world; I could wear the most 
brilliant crown; I could rest upon a golden throne where my 
subjects would be loyal and even slavish in their obedience. 
But I do not know that I ought. I want truth and I want 
what pertains to manhood.” And as he wandered forth, 
despising not the day of small things—for if he could find 
nothing better to do he took care of his father-in-law’s sheep 
—he saw something burning but not consumed. He turned 
aside to watch it, for he loved all nature. He heard a voice 
which semed to come out of the bush. It was his own soul. 
The voice said, “Put off thy shoes from thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” Now I know how 
this man looked. That description is better than any paint- 
ing of him that could have been given. His manner was 
dignified because it was reverent. All nature was the temple 
of God to him. Holiness was in the very’ bush. He could 
well say in spirit when he thought of the Egyptian thrones, 
what a soul-king has since said: 


“When I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 
f laugh at the lore and pride of man, 


At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, ad 


When man in the bush with God may meet?” 
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CROSSING THE BAR. 


Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
IT hope to see my Pilot face to face 


When I have crost the bar. 
—Tennyson. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Sonnet in this number by Alice White De 
Vol was written in 1894 while she was a student 
in the college. Mrs. De Vol was then and ever afterwards a 
true friend to the college. Upon her death, her library was 
bequeathed to Emerson College together with an annual sum 
for its maintenance. It seems only fitting in this, our memo- 
rial number, to make this mention of her, whose verse ap- 
pears here. 
On account of the special purpose to which this 
issue is devoted all regular departments have been 
omited. All college news and other material which has been 
received will be held over until next month. 
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Alumni Department. 


—— 


“He sings of truth and beauty dearer grown, 
Of truer work made plain by clearer sight, 
The joy of thinking, feeling, living, right.” 


84. “With gratitude in my heart for Dr. Emerson’s helpful 
influence upon my life and with loyalty to the Emerson 
College and its good works, I am, sincerely yours, Adelaide 
E. Noyes.” 
’°99. “I am very anxious to receive the memorial number,” 
writes Elizabeth A. Smalley Perkins from Corinth, New 
York. 
°06. “I am more than busy with my class work, literary so- 
cieties and class play, but a normal school is a great 
place to obtain results from your hard labor, for the students 
are very much in earnest and are greatly interested in read- 
ing. With all good wishes, I am, loyally yours, Jane M. 
Keeler. / 

Anna L. Whitehead of Downingtown, Pa., writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Your postal was the first knowledge that came to me 
of Dr. Emerson’s death. I was one of those whose great 
privilege it was to be at the college while Dr. Emerson was 
an active and daily teacher. His wonderful personality per- 
meated every exercise and J feel that all my life has been 
influenced by the great master.” 

05. Frances L. Hess is spending the winter in California, 
and has been delighting social functions and large audi- 
ences with her original monologues and platform work. 
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°o7. From Potter College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, Mar- 
garet F. B. Case writes: “I read every word of the maga- 

zine and enjoy even the advertisements. It is like getting 

a good letter from home.” 

93. “I want to read and learn all I can of the one who helped 
me to a broader and better life work,’ is the message from 

West Rutland, Vt., sent by Nellie H. Newton. 

704. Nellie M. Fisher, who is teaching at the State Normal 

School, Cheney, Washington, writes an interesting let- 
ter and sends good wishes to the “Emerson Family.” 
°o00. Mrs. Niver, who is teaching in the Morris Pratt Insti- 

tute at White Water, Wis., sends the magazine four new 
subscriptions and says, “While the names do not belong to 
Emersonians I am teaching them the Emerson System and 
they all love ‘our arisen teacher,’ Dr. Emerson, because of 
the beautiful truths he taught me that I am able in a small 
way to teach them.” 

“It is to Dr. Emerson that I owe my first inspiration of 
my own possibilities and a definite place to fill in the world. 
He taught me the great purpose of life, making living and ser- 
vice worth while. Dr. Emerson was a teacher in the truest 
sense. I shall always be thankful for those three years, 1886- 
89, under his tuition.” Caroline Berry Phelps, Dean, School 
of Elocution, Baptist University for Women, Raleigh, N. C. 
’88. Mr. John Rummell is rapidly making a name for him- 

self as a reader of Shakespeare in the Buffalo School of 
Speech Arts. 

88. Emerson is indeed proud of her former student, Mrs. 

Leila Richardson Legg, who has been reading before the 
most select women’s clubs in the South, where she has met 
with remarkable success. 

’o5. A full department of oratory has been established at 

Wooster University of Ohio, with Delbert G. Lean at 
the head. 

07. An enthusiastic audience received Estelle Mooney when 
she gave her first recital before Huron College. 

08. “Oratory is an unknown art in Buenos Ayres, so that I 
feel quite responsible for the good name of my dear Alma 

Mater,” writes Margaret Fulton Peppard, who has been giv- 
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ing a few recitals while in South America. We feel very 
confident that the reputation of Emerson could not be in more 
capable hands. 

703. A cheery note of greeting was received from Arrilla B. 

Mathews, who is teaching in the Maryland College for 
Women. 

"05. The department of oratory at Dean Academy is most 
fortunate in having Vivian Cameron at its head. “I have 

forty seniors in class work, fifteen private pupils, and am 

obliged to present a play every two weeks,” writes Miss Cam- 

eron. This certainly means steady hard work. 

’o7. Very artistic pamphlets were received from both Beth 

Homles Le Fovour and Grace Delle Davis, announcing 
their readings for the coming season. 

On Febuary fourth Lesah Henshaw was married to 
George Pope, at Carrollton, Ill. 

708. Although when Josephine A. Crichton first opened the 

Halifax School of Expression, on September twenty- 
eighth, matters looked very discouraging, great progress has 
been made during these few months, for the number of pupils 
has been tripled and the school is now on the high road to 
SUCCESS. 

One of the recent visitors was Miss Marion Thayer, a for- 
mer student. During a year’s leave of absence from the Som- 
erville Latin High, Miss Thayer is taking special work in 
medical gymnastics in the Sargent Gymnasium in Cambridge. 

Mrs. Allie Hastings Bickford is having a most successful 
winter in New York with studio work. Besides her private 
pupils and Dramatic clubs, of which there are three, Mrs. Has- 
tings is continuing her public work. She sends greetings to 
all who know her. 

’°o7. A very busy winter has been spent by Nellie Claire 

Cassedy in coaching plays, teaching and reading. 
or. Lydia Emerson Bradstreet in her tribute to Dr. Emer- 

son mentions three things which stand out in her remem- 
brance of him: The putting of oneself in the background and 
training the body to be used as an instrument to let the higher 
thoughts of another person shine through it; the control of 
one’s mind through the dominance of the imaginative power 
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so that self could be wholly possessed by the character rep- 
resented; and the cultivation of the spiritual nature, so that 
by holding the right attitude towards God the truth would 
radiate from us because our souls would be a free channel for 
it to pass through. She closes her letter by saying, “I can see 
the dear teacher as he used to stand before the class and can 
seem to hear again the following words, “The mental and 
spiritual atmosphere surrounding us is enriched by the souls 
of the great and good people who have passed out of this 
bodily life’.” 

The February meeting of the E. C. O. Club of New York 
was held at the home of Mrs. Mattie Spencer Wiggan, 29 W. 
46th street, on the evening of the thirteenth. At the conclu- 
sion of the business meeting Mrs. Daniel Nally gave a beau- 
tiful rendition of “The Lady of Shalott,’ and an encore “The 
Fan,’ both to musical accompaniment. Ex-Gov. Brady of 
Alaska gave an informal address upon “Alaskan Climate and 
Agriculture,” and Miss Adelaide Gescheidt sang several beau- 
tiful songs. Mrs. Jessie Eldredge Southwick and. Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Trine were guests of honor and both made remarks 
in their usual happy manner. Refreshments and a social time 
followed. 

February 13th, 1909. 
President Henry L. Southwick, 
Emerson College, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear President Southwick :— 


We, the members of the Northwestern Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Emerson College of Oratory, feel that we must 
share with those present at the memorial meeting in their 
feeling of loss at the death of Dr. Emerson. While distance 
makes it impossible for us to be present in the body, we shall 
be there in spirit and take this opportunity to pay our tribute 
to the memory of Dr. Emerson and his splendid work for the 
cause of education. 

Many of us enjoyed the privilege of personal contact with 
Dr. Emerson in the class room, and can never forget his in- 
spiring personality, his sure insight into the needs of each 
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pupil, and his unfailing hopefulness. We feel that his death 
is a personal loss to us and the cause of oratory, and we wish 
at this time to express our obligation and gratitude for the 
opportunity of studying with him. We feel that Dr. Emerson 
still lives in his spirit and ideals and will be a permanent in- 
fluence in the branch of education to which he gave the best 
years of his life. 

The Northwestern Alumni wish to thank those who have 
organized this memorial meeting which is so fitting and in- 
spiring a remembrance to the noble founder of Emerson 
College. With sincere fraternal wishes, 


(Signed) 
MISS ESTELLE COOK, 
HAROLD GISLASON, 
CHARLES M. HOLT. 
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CARLYLE’S BIRTHPLACE 
AND THE “FIGHTING MASONS” OF ECCLEFECHAN. 


[In the article on “Carlyle and His Biographers” which appeared 
in the February number of the Emerson College Magazine, reference 
was made to a suppressed biography of Carlyle, the publication of the 
first part of which in June, 1877, had the important effect of causing 
Carlyle to remove the ban upon Froude’s preparation of an authorized 
biography. The following is the first chapter of the suppressed work, 
the keenness and the detail of which so interested and excited Carlyle 
that, through Froude, he took steps to get the publication stopped. 
This first real Life of Carlyle was compiled by a native of the Carlyle 
country, John Thomas Wells, a working tailor, who had amassed an 
immense store of biographical matter concerning the Carlyle family. 
It is not without significance that the first formal biography of the 
author of “Sartor Resartus” and the “Clothes Philosophy” should have 
been written by a working tailor—E. Charltcn Black.] 


In the extreme south-west corner of Scotland, about ten 
miles from the English border, and sixteen miles from Dum- 
fries, stands a little village of rather singular appearance, con- 
taining some five hundred inhabitants, which bears the name 
of Ecclefechan. A legendary Irish saint and abbot of the 
seventh century, St. Fechan, is said to have had a church here, 
from which antiquarians derive the name, spelt in old docu- 
ments “Ecclesia Fechanis.” The village consists mainly of a 
double row of long, low, mostly one-storied cottages, lining 
the old high road from London and Carlisle to Glasgow, used 
by the stage coaches until the introduction of railways. Busy 
enough in former times, the road is now very silent, and 
although the Caledonian railway runs not far off, with a sta- 
tion a mile distant, the village bears an unusually somnolent 
air, looking, among the surrounding black heather-grown hills, 
rippled in all direction by tiny streams, a veritable Sleepy 
Hollow. 

Ecclefechan was not always a Sleepy Hollow, but, at the 
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end of the last century, at times one of the noisiest little places 
in south-western Scotland. The daily stage coaches, running 
north and south, and regularly stopping, for copious refresh- 
ment of their travellers, at “the Grapes,” and “the Bush,” 
brought life and bustle; and more still the great cattle fairs, 
held annually in the first week after the 11th of June. They 
were attended by vast multitudes from all parts of Dumfries- 
shire and the surrounding counties, who made it the occasion 
of a general holiday, beginning with hard drinking and ending 
with harder fighting. Whiskey, smuggled or home-distilled, 
being as cheap as bad, the fiery border-spirit, under its incite- 
ment, never failed in flashing-up at the least provocation, and 
after bouts of furious drinking, there came invariably, as furi- 
ous bouts of head-splitting. “The fairs never passed without 
some bloody encounter,” the Rev. James Yorkstone, minis- 
ter of the parish, wrote in 1791. Among the best drinkers 
and best head-splitters at the annual fairs of the village were 
five brothers, all following the trade of stone mason, by name 
of Carlyle—Thomas, James, John, William, and Frank. The 
Carlyles were known far and wide as “the fighting masons of 
Ecclefechan.” 

There are still old persons living in Ecclefechan who dis- 
tinctly remember the “fighting masons.” One of them, a 
hale old man approaching ninety, William Easton, was ap- 
prenticed as a boy to James Carlyle, and on a visit gave the 
following graphic account of the brothers. “You want to know 
about the Carlyles? Weel, they were a curious sample of folks. 
There was not the like o’ them. Pithy, bitter-speaking bodies, 
and awiu’ fighters. Thomas and Frank were plagues to fight: 
they were always fighting, and trying to get up disturbances. 
Old James—that is, you must know, the father of the great 
Thomas Carlyle, the book-author—liked to fight, too, but not 
quite so much. He enjoyed a fight, but mostly kept out of it 
himself. But all the others went at it terribly: they hurt the 
fairs with their fighting.” The look of old William Easton, 
his radiant countenance while going back in memory to those 
elorious scenes of his early life, was something to be remem- 
bered. 

According to the accounts of the old mason, once appren- 
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tice of the father of “the book-author,” the fighting Carlyles 
were actuated in their pugilistic propensities often, if not 
always, less by a passionate desire to have their own way, 
and domineer over others, than by a fierce detestation of 
what seemed to them mean, despicable, and lying. They had, 
in fact, an intense hatred of “Shams.” In illustration of this 
James Easton gave some rather striking anecdotes. One of 
the brothers, he related—not distinctly remembering whether 
Thomas or James—kept standing near his cottage for four 
hours on a certain evening during the annual fair, waiting 
for an opportunity to punish a “Cheap Jack,’ whose proceed- 
ings had annoyed him. The lying audacity of the hoarse- 
throated fellow was more than a fighting Carlyle could, stand. 
At last, in the dusk of the evening, the man passed by, wend- 
ing his way to a drinking-shop in the outskirts of the village 
renowned for its cheap whiskey. The exasperated mason fol- 
lowed him to a convenient grass plot near the door, and then 
engaged him in a battle, short but decisive. Half a dozen 
sledge-hammer strokes sufficed to bring “Cheap Jack” to the 
ground, bleeding, and howling for assistance. Then the 
mason contemptuously turned his back upon him, growling 
between his teeth, “Lie thee there, thou scoundrel!” 

On another occasion a gang of gypsies, known to be an 
irreclaimable set of thieves, was passing in front of a scaffold- 
ing on which all the Carlyles were standing, building a house. 
The opportunity was too tempting to be lost. With one 
accord, all the five brothers raised their pails and poured forth 
a flood of lime over the unlucky gypsies. The latter, naturally 
exasperated, collected at once for an attack upon their enemies, 
the foremost among them rushing forward to ascend the 
scaffolding. “Easton, Easton,” James Carlyle shouted to his 
apprentice, “haul up that ladder, my man, or the gypsy loon 
ll have us a’ killed.” Quickly, before the exasperated tramps, 
half-blinded by the lime thrown into their faces, could get to 
the foot of the ladder, it was drawn up. Then there began 
an attack upon the scaffolding, which the gypsies attempted 
to overthrow; but it stood firm, the stout arms of the five 
brother masons, accustomed to do whatever they did thorough- 
ly, having placed poles too deep in the soil to be easily up- 
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rooted. In the meanwhile the attacking party, some thirty 
strong, was met undauntedly by the brothers, who when their 
supply of lime was exhausted, began hurling heavy stones at 
the enraged gang of gypsies. The battle, fierce on both sides, 
raged for nearly half an hour, after which the gypsies had to 
retire from the field, many of them limping, and nearly all 
the swarthy faces streaked with red. This was one of the 
notable achievements, still living as an honourable tradition 
in the village, of the “fighting masons of Ecclefechan.” 

Of the five brother masons, James Carlyle, though not the 
eldest, was the virtual leader. The brothers usually worked 
together; but it was James who acted as “master,” making 
contracts for building and repairing cottages, the others work- 
ing under him, if not quite as servants, yet in some sort of 
dependency. James Carlye was acknowledged far and wide, 
not only as the most skilful man at his trade, but sagacious 
in all his undertakings, and with a store of knowledge, derived 
from study and observation, that was the astonishment of 
strangers with whom he came into contact. He was particu- 
larly noted for his habit of using quaint and uncommon ex- 
pressions, derived, probably, from extensive reading of old 
books, chiefly such as related to the times of the Reforma- 
tion, and the deeds of the Covenanters. There now lives at 
Ecclefechan, where she was born and spent all her life, an 
old lady, past ninety, yet still full of intelligence and vivacity, 
Mrs Mulligan, who, remembering James Carlyle most dis- 
tinctly, was able, when asked, to give a singularly striking 
account of him. “Old James, aye! What a root [original] of 
a bodie he was,” the old lady exclaimed, with singular anima- 
tion; “aye, a curious body: he beat the warld. A spirited 
bodie; he would sit on no man’s coat-tails. And sic stories 
he could tell! Sic sayings, too! Sic names he could give to 
things and folk! Sic words he had as were never heard 
before!’ Continuing her description of James Carlyle, of 
whom she evidently was a sincere admirer, Mrs. Mulligan 
added, in answer to a question, “It is not true that he ever was 
an Elder of the Kirk. He never belonged to the auld Kirk; 
he, and all his brothers, were members of the Relief Church 
here. He never-held any office that I know of; nay, not he; 
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but he always spoke out his mind in meetings.” And, in an- 
swer to another question, the old lady went on with her 
description of James Carlyle: “He was the best of the broth- 
ers: there canna be any doot about that. But I think they 
sometimes led him into trouble. He was a good scholar: he 
could do his ain business well; and was looked up to as a 
knowing bodie. He had old-fashioned words, like nobody 
else. He read muckle; he was a great talker, weel gifted with 
the tongue. It was a muckle treat to be in his house at nicht, 
to hear him tell stories and tales. But he was always a very 
strict old bodie, and could bide no contradiction.” Such was 
James, the father of Thomas Carlyle. 

James Carlyle was born—as recorded on the gravestone 
of the family, in the grass-grown old churchyard of Eccle- 
fechan—at Brownknowe, a small hamlet in Dumfriesshire, in 
August, 1758. The son of a stonemason, he was brought up to 
the same trade, which he diligently followed, accumulating 
gradually, by dint of hard work and extreme thrift, some little 
money. At the age of thirty-two, he married a distant cousin, 
“Jannet” Carlyle, the daughter of a small farmer living at 
Sandbed, not far from Ecclefechan, and known in the neigh- 
bourhood as “Old Sandbed.” ‘This first wife of James Carlyle 
died on the 11th September, 1792, in her twenty-fifth year, 
leaving no children. Some time after, the widower made 
the acquaintance of Margaret Aitken, a native of Whitstanes, 
in the parish of Kirkmahoe, Dumfriesshire, born in September, 
1771. She lived close to the house of James Carlyle, the ser- 
vant of a substantial farmer, Mr. John Bell, owner and occu- 
pier of the still existing “Town-foot” estate. Old Mrs. Mulli- 
gan, already referred to, gave her visitor the following inter- 
esting account of the “sonsie lassie” destined to be the mother 
of Thomas Carlyle. “I knew her very well,’ the old lady ex- 
claimed, with brightening eyes: “Margaret came to Eccle- 
fechan as a servant to John Bell, Town-foot; my sister Janet 
was a servant there at the same time. James,Carlyle got 
acquainted with her there. I have an impression that her 
parents were not exactly what you would call poor people; 
but still not well enough to do to keep all the family at home. 
Margaret could read, but not write; she taught herself writing 
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afterwards. She was a little woman, and very shin [slender] 
She was a carefu’ woman; a hard-working managing bodie. 
She was a great reader and most religious. She had a very 
sweet temper.” It was a rare good fortune for tempestuous 
Old James to get the last named quality, the “sweet temper,” 
with his second wife. 

James Carlyle and Margaret Aitken were married at Ec- 
clefechan on the fifth of March, 1795, he being then thirty- 
seven, and she twenty-four years of age. On Tuesday, the 
5th of November, 1795, “a little red-coloured pulpy infant,” to 
whom the name of Thomas was given—a custom, as regards 
eldest-born boys, adhered to for generations in the Carlyle 
family—saw the light of the world in the cottage of the worthy 
mason and his young wife. The surroundings among which 
Thomas Carlyle was born were of the humblest character. 
Several years before his marriage, James Carlyle had built 
for himself a quaint-looking dwelling, still standing unaltered 
at Ecclefechan, and known as “the Arched House.” The con- 
struction of the house exhibited both the thrift and sagacity 
of “Old James.” Having come into possession of two little 
one-storied cottages, between which a lane was running to 
some houses in the back, he judged that he might most 
economically increase the accommodation in both dwellings 
by throwing an arch, connecting them, over the lane. This 
added a small bedchamber to each cottage, allowing the ten- 
ant, if not blessed with too numerous a family, to let the one 
room on the ground floor, contenting himself with the room 
above, and the small bedchamber over the arch. James Car- 
lyle, following this plan, occupied with his young wife the two 
rooms on the top floor of the one-half of the “Arched House” 
which he reserved for his own, letting the ground floor to a 
baker. To this day, nothing whatever is changed in the 
inner and outer aspect of the house—inhabited now by the 
gravedigger of the village, and his family—except the taking 
of a stone from the front door, on which the words “Brown, 
Baker,’ were formerly inscribed. A staircase of red sand- 
stone, deeply worn, in the course of several generations, by 
the heavy steps of toiling men and women, leads direct from 
the outer door to the two rooms above. ,That to the right was 
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once the kitchen and living room of “Old James” and his four 
brothers, the “fighting masons,’ while the small room to the 
left of the staircase, overhanging the arch, is the bedchamber 
in which Thomas Carlyle was born. The room is inconceiv- 
ably small, a mere cupboard in the wall, about six feet deep 
and ten feet broad. ‘There is no fire-place, and the window, 
cut half way between the ceiling and the floor, some fifteen 
or sixteen inches high and five inches wide, is scarcely more 
than a slit in the stone. The bedstead in this most diminutive 
of bedchambers is in a recess over the staircase, and, closed 
in by curtains, stands in almost total darkness. When the 
opening eyes of Thomas Carlyle first “saw the light of the 
world,” they can have beheld but very little of it in this small- 
est of bedrooms. 

Of the infancy of Thomas Carlyle he himself has given 
a charming description—graphic in the extreme, like every- 
thing from his pen—in “Sartor Resartus.” Some of the friends 
of Thomas Carlyle, acquainted with his early life, have at 
various times expressed a surmise that “Sartor Resartus” 
would prove, on investigation, to a considerable degree auto- 
biographical; and the close and careful examination of thou- 
sands of incidents, circumstances, and places mentioned in the 
book, compared with actual facts, cannot leave the slightest 
doubt of this being really the case. In “Sartor Resartus,” the 
native place of Diogenes Teufelsdrockh is called “Entepfuhl,” 
or “Duck-pond,” and it would be difficult to give old Eccle- 
fechan a more appropriate name. A little burn, or stream, 
branch of the Mein, which falls into the Annan river, runs 
through the village, for some distance parallel with the old 
coach road; and till within the last twenty or thirty years 
this tiny watercourse expanded, not far from the “Arched 
House,” into a pond crowded at all times with ducks. “Entep- 
fuhl” is described in “Sartor Resartus” as “standing in trust- 
ful derangement among the woody slopes; the paternal orchard 
flanking it as extreme outpost from below; the little Kuhbach 
[cow-stream] gushing kindly by, among beech-rows.” It is 
as accurate a picture of Ecclefechan as could be written in 
a few lines. The irregularly-built village stands now in as 
“trustful derangement” as ever “among the woody slopes,” 
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the “paternal Orchard,” once belonging to James Carlyle, is 
still there “flanking it as extreme outpost from below,” and 
the cows wade, as regularly as ever, through “the little Kuh- 
bach,” which is “gushing kindly” in front of the “Arched 
House.” The “beech-rows” have disappeared in great part 
under so much of the blast of the spirit of modern improve- 
ment as has blown into Ecclefechan; still their presence is 
even now attested by numerous specimens, some of them look- 
ing into the very window of the little room which saw the 
birth of Thomas Carlyle. 


(To be concluded.) | 


A FRIEND TO STUDENTS. 


In one of his “Chapel Talks,’ President Southwick spoke of Mr. 
Charles H. Bond, the philanthropist in whose death Emerson students 
have lost a friend and benefactor, a man whom students and graduates 
of the past twenty years remember with affection and gratitude. 


President Southwick said: “I want to say a word as 
earnest as it must be brief of one who was great of heart.” 

It was not because the poet said an original or brilliant 
thing when he wrote: “Kind hearts are more than coronets,” 
but because we know and feel the truth that that line is im- 
mortal. We may not all of us and at all time live up to the 
level of that truth. The attitude of some men toward it sug- 
gests the remark of one who said he was “in favor of the law 
but agin its enforcement.” But in Our hearts we know it to be 
true and we pay instinctive tribute to the man or woman in 
whom we find it an acting rule of daily conduct. The heart 
of Charles H. Bond was warm; and kindly impulses in this 
man did not evaporate in sentiment—they crystallized into 
action. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Bond was one of twenty years. 
He was never a benefactor of Emerson College in the sense 
of giving it endowment. His direct gifts to institutions, so 
far as I knew, were not large or numerous. But he helped in- 
dividual students, and he helped large numbers of them. 
He was ever on the watch for the student of promise and of 
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purpose who was struggling hard to get an education. He 
wanted to know the student who could do things, but whose 
resources were slight. Often has he come to me and asked 
directly who was worthy and needed a lift in his climbing; 
or to get my views upon the capacity and promise as well 
as upon the needs of one who had applied to him privately, 
or whose friends had sought to awaken Mr. Bond’s interest. 
And this not once, but again and again throughout the 
twenty years—and every year. 

Mr. Bond saw a new relation between private benefi- 
cence and the great work of public education. He knew that 
academic education has had generous aid from philanthropists 
for centuries; that long years after colleges and universities 
had become the beneficiaries of private benevolence the needs 
of technical and industrial education became recognized; and 
that latterly institutions of that sort have been most liberally 
endorsed. He saw that schools of art, oratory, music, while 
doing a beneficent public work and one truly educational, have ~ 
not yet been so benefitted although worthy of such aid—that 
the stream of private benefaction which has so enriched institu- 
tions of academic training and, latterly, schools for technical 
industrial training, has not flowed that way, although it surely 
will do so. 

Charles H. Bond knew also that there are hundreds of 
young people in the great population of this country who 
might make valuable contributions to American life through 
the arts, but who have not the means to get the needed equip- 
ment—that they are in some respects a peculiar class—a class 
apart. If given an academic training they would make little 
use of it because temperamentally unfitted for law, medicine 
or divinity ; if given a technical, industrial training they would 
not succeed because destitute of mechanical taste or faculty; if 
put into a counting house defeat would loom before them be- 
cause they have no heads for business. But young men and 
women of the class J mean have not only artistic appreciation 
but latent power of artistic expression, and with it they have 
what is known as “the artistic temperament,” which unguided 
and undisciplined is likely to lead its possessors to drift into 
Bohemianism and personal ineffectiveness. And he saw that, 
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if given a chance for broad and careful training along the lines 
of innate tendency and native power these young men and wo- 
men might not only become recognized artists and teachers of 
their art, but good citizens, good fathers, mothers, substantial 
and strong men and women in our social and public life. He 
saw their need—and it is a vital one—and so far as he could 
he met it. He was looking for this kind of young men and wo- 
men and he found and aided hundreds of them. You will say 
that Charles H. Bond had the means to do this. Yes, but so 
have other men who have not done this work. He had the 
perceptions to see and the will to act. 

But whether Mr. Bond had or had not seen this need and 
that through it he could make his own distinctive contribution, 
he would have made sunnier the corner of the world he touched 
for the sunshine was in his heart. He was a lover of his kind 
and sought to help the whole through the individual. His life 
in its human helpfulness and the grateful memory in which the 
hundreds hold it shows how much it means in this world to 
do one’s work and be kind—just be kind. It might be said 
upon the stone that marks his resting place: 


“Here lies one who was great of heart.” 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The growing interest in the Summer School of the college 
calls for some statement as to the aims of the school and an 
idea of what is accomplished in the four weeks of the course. 
This interest may be the better understood when it is borne in 
mind that the work stands for much more than a mere sum- 
mary of that done in the regular session of the college. Indeed, 
the results obtained in the short term are astonishing, even to 
the teachers, and are perhaps the best testimony as to the 
quality of the students attracted by the Summer School. 

Naturally, the course, in some measure, is an epitome of 
the full schedule, but differs greatly in the methods of presen- 
tation, owing to the nature of the classes and the ends sought. 
The student body of the Summer School is largely composed 
of those who have had experience, either as teachers, readers, 
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lecturers or in some other form of public speech. They have a 
definite object in view, with a clear idea of just what they want, 
and the enthusiasm with which they enter into the work is an 
inspiration which tends to bring results in a shorter time than 
would otherwise be expected; and this enthusiasm provides 
an atmosphere which is very stimulating, drawing out the best 
both in teacher and pupil. Former graduates of the college 
who return for a little “brushing up” as they call it, are warm 
in their commendation and express themselves as more than 
satisfied with what they received in the way of personal bene- 
fit. Courses are planned to be of special value to the gradu- 
ates and it should be said that what is arranged for the com- 
ing summer will mark a decided improvement in the courses 
devoted to advanced work. This applies not only to the gradu- 
ates of Emerson, but also to those who have done work in 
previous summer sessions or are otherwise fitted to enter the 
advance classes. 

The plan of studies taken up in the Summer School follows 
that of the regular Winter session. Voice culture and physi- 
cal training are presented in the same manner as in the col- 
lege, though perhaps greater opportunity is afforded for per- 
sonal drill. A good practical knowledge may be acquired of 
both subjects in the four weeks. 

Naturally much attention is devoted to the evolution of 
expression as the basis of all oratoric training, and the drill 
classes are most thorough. The new steps of advanced cri- 
teria now taught in the junior year, are presented for all who 
have completed the work in evolution, and this class will be 
of much interest to those who left the college before they 
were introduced. 

A course in Forensic Oratory has been added for the ben- 
efit of teachers who are obliged to handle classes in declama- 
tion and to prepare for prize contests, etc., as well as for 
those engaged in some form of public delivery. 

The methods taught in Emerson College are set forth in 
the Class of Pedagogy, which has always been one of the 
most popular classes in the Summer School. The platform 
and dramatic sides of the work have not been neglected, and 
this year there will be two Shakespeare classes; one for the 
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purpose of interpretative study of the text, and the other for 
the dramatic presentation of scenes from one of the plays, 
with instruction as to the putting on of the play and many 
details of stage management. 

Recitals will be given at least twice each week, giving an 
opportunity for every student to appear before the school in 
selections from repertoire, and a new class will be added, for 
graduates only, in Impersonation and Monologue. 

In every way pains have been taken to strengthen the 
course, and today no school of Elocution or Oratory can offer 
the variety or completeness of work presented at the Boston 
Summer Session. Mr. Tripp will again be the director of the 
school, and Mrs. Southwick, Miss Smith and Mrs. Willard 
make up the rest of the staff. From the number of inquiries 
a large attendance is expected, and it is hoped that many of 
our old graduates will take this opportunity of renewing their 


ties with Alma Mater. 
W...B. 7. 


ART AND THE HUMAN SPIRIT. 


Course of Lectures given by Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


The students of Emerson who are studying the subject 
of Personal Development, and the graduate students of the 
Platform Art Class, enjoyed the privilege of attending a 
course of eight lectures beginning in January, in which Prof. 
Edward Howard Griggs illumined the larger meanings of art 
and personal expression in a way to inspire and reinforce the 
student to whom art is life and not mere performance. The 
expressed aim of the course was to impress the truth that 
“art is a serious business, that beauty is the most useful thing 
we know, and that art is not for adornment’s sake, or preach- 
ing’s sake, or art’s sake, but that it is for life’s sake.” 

The heart of the course was “an effort to define the par- 
ticular meaning and function of each of the arts, the way in 
which it can express and interpret some phase of the com- 
mon life more effectcively than the other.” Finally, the work 
closed with a “study of the ministry of the arts to man’s spirit 
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and their place in culture.’ ‘The finest of all arts” was 
affirmed to be “the one supreme art of living.” The lecturer 
believes that “the transfiguring atmosphere” should be given 
to life, exalting the spirit of man to the place where “a serene 
vision of life in relation is possible.” 

The first lecture, “The Expression and Interpretation of 
Human Life in Art,’ defined are. “Art is the adequate and 
harmonious expression and interpretation of some phase of 
man’s life in true relation to the whole.” Prof. Griggs af- 
firmed the need and value of such study today, especially in 
America, where there is an awakening of new interest along 
these lines and an eager pursuit of music and other art studies 
as a part of education. The meaning of the fine arts is in 
their varied revelation of the human spirit and in ideal ex- 
pression of the meanings of life. For this reason, we should 
all be artists appreciatively; and, to the artist, these forms of 
expression are “a way of life.” The need was emphasized of 
taking the highest attitude, recognizing the deep sources of 
art, and of unifying life itself by sincere devotion to the 
deepest truth in these matters. 

Prof. Griggs referred to the three general misconceptions 
concerning art, and the need of correcting them: first, that 
art is a dispensable luxury. The great artists of the world 
have always bitterly remonstrated against this view. Carlyle 
and Goethe were quoted in this connection. The second limt- 
tation is the notion that art is justified only by the moral 
lessons it teaches, and as illustrative of some didactic moral. 
Art is organically moral, not didactically so. Great art is 
moral because true, and in sane relation to the whole of life. 
A third error is held by many artists below the highest rank— 
namely, that “art is for art’s sake,’ meaning really “art for 
technique’s sake.” ‘This comes from the fact of the great im- 
portance of skill in handling the tools of art, or the agents of 
expression; yet we must see that there are many skillful, to 
one great artist. The soul of art is the all important thing; 
the content is greater than the form. The greatest significance 
was laid upon the relation of art to the spirit of man. 

There is unity and variety in art. The fact that we can 
appreciate all good art indicates a common basis, while it is 
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possible for the most highly developed worker of art in differ- 
ent fields to produce the same dominant impression. Great 
artists, like great philosophers, are “brothers across the cen- 
turies.” The source of this unity in all art was shown to be the 
expression everywhere of the same universal basis of human 
life. “The simple, generic elements of life are always ex- 
pressed in art through the medium of personality,” and true 
art is ever fresh and vital, a new equation of old forces,” not 
all expression is art. “The conditioning principles of ade- 
quacy and harmony of expression distinguish true art from 
what fails to rise to that level.” : 

Dante and Shakespeare were shown to reveal all phases of 
life in sound relation to the whole, while the vicious type of 
novel for example gives false perspective. Art interprets life, 
gives us the ideal as well as the real, carries out full circle the 
fragmentary hints of the literal, thus giving an ethical com- 
pleteness of the wanting in one view of actual life. The uni- 
fying and interpreting atmosphere of art gives revelation, and 
illumines the meaning which the common perception does not - 
appreciate: hence the ministry of art.to the human spirit. Art 
nust be proportioned, suggestive, transfiguring, revelatory. 

In the second lecture, on “The Primitive Sources of Art,” 
we were shown that the original inspiration of art is religion. 
The primitive basis has become differentiated, but the pro- 
found seriousness of early art is significant, and religious 
earnestness persists in all great art. Early mythology was re- 
ferred to in this lecture as a gathering up of popular thought, 
feeling and imagination. ‘This is of value as “a condensed 
and refined result of long ages of human life.” These primi- 
tive sources of art remain an influence of deep relation to 
nature. They are simple, childlike, great in perception of the 
wonder of natural forces, and are ethically sound in their em- 
phasis of the conquering power of good as opposed to evil. 

The Hebraic stories were referred to as “presenting the 
deepest recognition of moral law and purpose, Greek mytho- 
logy as beautiful and artistic, Norse stories as most deeply hu- 
man and at the same time the ethnic background from which 
our art springs.” So primitive mythology and religion are 
of value “as sources of later art; as inspiration of art today; 
as valuable permanently in education.” 
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Prof. Griggs quoted Wagner as follows: “The secret, 
mysterious relations of the human heart to the strange na- 
ture around it, have not yet come to an end. In its eloquent 
silence, this latter still speaks to the heart just as it did a 
thousand years ago; and what was told, in the very gray of 
antiquity is understood today as easily as then. For this 
reason it is that the legend of nature ever remains the inex- 
haustible resource of the poet, in his intercourse with his 
people.” 

Especially interesting was the third lecture, “The Race, 
The Epoch and the Individual In Art.” After consideration 
of the great common sources of art Prof. Griggs turned to 
the causes giving unique characteristics to each work of art. 
First, “the great common basis of human life is expressed only 
through the medium of personality; the character and exper- 
ience of the artist always revealed in the work and moulding 
of it.’ Different illustrations of this were cited, as in the 
style and influence of different composers. Mozart and Bee- 
thoven were compared in music; Fra Angelico and Fra Lippo 
Lippi in painting; Browning and Tennyson in their farewell 
poems—Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” and Browning’s “Epi- 
logue to Asolando.” Goethe, Wagner and Shakespeare were 
used as illustration of development shown at different periods 
of life. The self-confession in art was compared to the ma- 
terial given in biography: the latter giving the significance 
oi the other life, while art reveals the condition of the artist’s 
inner life. This revelation, if apprehended at all, must be true, 
because it is of the spirit and not in terms of circumstance. 
The forces of the time were shown to influence the artist, 
and so to be revealed in the work. Different types of epoch 
were referred to as shown in faith and doubt; creation and 
criticism. The artist reflects the age—whether he knows it 
or not. He may either accord with it or express it in reaction 
against. This was shown in Emerson’s relation to America’s 
civilization, Fra Angelo as an expression of the Renaissance, 
Dante as a voice of the middle ages. Wagner’s operas were 
considered an embodiment of modern life. 

«Mr. Griggs pointed to the tendency of every productive 
epoch to show the movement of the half circle, with contract- 
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ing tendencies on the upward and on the downward .- Spe, the 
first being prophetic, creative and simpler, the crest of the 
wave marked by some great, balanced expression of all forces 
as Shakespeare in the Elizabethan drama. The critical tend- 
ency and one emphasis of form belongs to the downward 
curve of the arc. | 

“The epoch is lent a moment in the life of a people.” As 
the time-spirit finds varying expression in the different artists 
in which it is clothed, so the deeper, organic life of a race is 
beneath all the epochs characterizing its unfolding,’ and “each 
race is apt to find its highest expression in one art.” For in- 
stance, sculpture in Greece, painting in Italy, music in Ger- 
many, the drama in England—were each an expression of a 
race revealing his spirit. 

The life of a race was compared to a great on-flowing 
stream with rise and fall, ever deepening and enlarging as the 
race develops. The development of English literature was 
referred to as illustrative of this. In each case there are ele- 
ments which persist under all changes. “Thus the least frag- 
ment of art embodies the spirit of the artist, the deeper life of 
the epoch, the still more fundamental characteristics of the 
race, while beneath all are the great, universal tendencies of 
humanity.” 

In the fourth lecture the special arts were taken up in 
“The Meaning and Function of Sculpture and Painting.” 
Each fine art was shown to have its destructive line of appeal. 
“This is evidence in the fact that it is rare to find an artist, 
practising one art, adequately appreciating others.” There is 
“tendency in artist and student alike to see the one art from 
within and appreciate its significance, the others from with- 
out, and perceive their limitations.” There is great need for 
the artist to remedy this narrowness by getting in touch with 
other arts than his own. We need to see broadly and appre- 
ciate all “in relation to the spirit of man and to the other arts 
expressing the spirit of man.” 

We should consider, what of the whole content of human 
life does the particular art express, what is the means and 
method of its expression, and what are its limitations. ‘We 
should make an open study of the works of art in each field. 
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The permanence of any art proves its power to express some 
phase better than any other form. Sculpture and painting 
were compared and contrasted in their appeal. The form of 
the statue and color of the marble were considered, and the 
impressions of permanence noted. The color and perspective 
and the wider range of relationship were noted in painting, 
the emotional effect of color. In the statue, “the conception, 
if understood, is entirely definite and embodied in defined, 
permanent form.” The conception is more emphasized than 
is the emotional appeal. Painting is less complete and realis- 
tic but with vastly increased scope in both breadth and depth. 

In conclusion Prof. Griggs pointed out that all art appeals 
to us through the senses and hence there is danger that its 
appeal may stop the senses. But the true appeal is through 
the senses to the soul. Art may degenerate and become dan- 
gerous, or it may lift us by its great power of appeal. We 
must approach it with appreciation of its true meaning. 

The fifth lecture on “The Meaning And Function of 
Music” gave large appreciation of the relation of music to na- 
ture. Effect of wind sighing in the pine trees, bird songs, 
the rhythmic beat of waves on the shore were all noted. It 
was then shown how music resolves the natural forms and 
reconciles them independently. Music was compared to archi- 
tecture, which has been described as “frozen music,” and it 
was: shown how music accomplishes in time relations what 
architecture does in space relations. Music was spoken of as 
dynamic and evanescent in contrast with the arts which are 
statical and relatively permanent. Thus we have “the subli- 
mation of form in music and the freeing of the content from 
sensuous association.” Music was shown to be expressive of 
emotions which no other art can embody, “arousing the 
feelings that unite men where intellectual opinions and con- 
victions tend to separate them.” 

Music is highest in its own peculiar appeal when not too 
closely labeled and defined. We should get the direct appeal 
of the music language. Emotions associated with one’s con- 
ception of the transcendent, the supernatural and the divine 
are most powerfully called forth by music. Danger in music 
is that it may arouse emotional sensibility without directing 
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it. One should choose one’s companions wisely when listen- 
ing to music. No appeal of true art is bad in itself, but may be 
misdirected. We need ever to express aroused sensibility in 
some form of good action or affirmation. Music lends itself 
most admirably to the composite arts, because of the element 
of sympathetic emotion aroused. The supreme value of its 
refining and exalting influence was emphasized in this lecture. 

In the sixth lecture, “The Meaning And Function of 
Poetry,” the whole of literature was considered, poetry being 
the highest and most characteristic form of literature. Then 
in less immediate portrayal for the vision in poetry—hence, 
less direct power in appeal to the imagination; but its concep- 
tions are ireed more from sense association. Moreover, ideas 
are expressed through a succession of forms in time relation. 

The direct musical appeal of poetry was noted, and the 
importance of reading poetry aloud was emphasized. There 
are two types of poetry, that with dominantly musical appeal, 
and that in which dominant appeal is to imaginative vision, 
Illustrations were read with convincing expression. Poetry 
was spoken of as “the most complex and universal of the fine 
arts in many-sided power to express and interpret all aspects 
of human experience.” Types of poetry were compared. 
Prose was said to fulfill the same function on another plane. 
The rhythm of prose was commented on. 

Finally—‘“the spirit of man is a unity, hence also the ap- 
peal of the arts. In all, thought, emotion and imagination; in 
all, the same principles of form, of beauty and harmony. This 
is evident in efforts to combine the arts in a more composite 
art.” In combination something must be sacrificed in each, 
but the new whole has a meaning of its own. 

The seventh lecture, “Literature And Liberal Culture,” 
treated of the significance of poetry for education, the most 
universal in function, and broadest in power to express and in- 
terpret life. “What is literature?’ was considered. It must be 
human in appeal and not for the specialist ; it must be adequate 
and harmonious in expression. The greatest value of literature 
is not for special analysis, but as a means of liberal culture. 
Content and form “should be studied directly with the aim of 
understanding the significance and appreciating beauty.” We 
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have the range of thought, transfused with feeling and imag- 
ination. Literature expresses the character and forces behind 
it. The study of literary art should be a means to an end— 
the end appreciation. Literary forms express the underlying 
forces, and they express racial characteristics in the music of 
words as well as in the content or thought embodied. Litera- 
ture is a great refining and elevating force. 

The final theme in the eighth lecture, “Beauty and the 
Culture of the Spirit,” gathered up the power of the whole 
and emphasized the fact that the life of appreciation is ever 
in advance of the life of the intellect, and that deepening of 
one phase of appreciation is an awakening of the whole power 
to appreciate. Religion, love, beauty and aspiration are all 
akin. 

We grow in sense perception by the subtle play of the 
rhythms of nature, and when we awaken to appreciation we 
have taken command of the forces of the soul and entered into 
the whole of life. Beauty is the marriage of sense and soul, 
and in its exalted vision, we translate the real into the ideal, 
To live in beauty, to master the forces of life by the power of 
the ideal—that is the highest aim! 

In all this course Mr. Griggs has uplifted the ideal, advo- 
cated the mastery and balance of all the forces, shown how we 
may appreciate life and uplift it, and then come to under- 
stand how the persistent living for and loving the ideal may 
glorify life, free the spirit, shape the bodily expression into 
beauty. We have been impressed that truth alone is the key 
to all realization. : 


JESSIE ELDRIDGE SOUTHWICK. 


LECTURES. 


The usual Thursday lecture has necessarily been occa- 
sionally omitted during the past two months. A “stunt” or 
two, Memorial Day and vacation have in turn usurped lecture 
hour. The lectures which have been given, however, stand 
out among the best of the year, and each one has been so good 
that it is not possible to choose the best. 
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The first lecture was by Reverend Clarence A. Vincent, 
D.D., pastor of the Walnut Hill Congregational Church, and 
being on the eleventh of February, he appropriately chose 
“Lincoln” as the key-note of his address. The lecturer was 
not content with giving a sketch of Lincoln’s life and accomp- 
lishments, but used the life of that “kindly, brave, far-seeing 
man” to illuminate ever-present tendencies in men, and thor- 
oughly convinced his audience that “it takes good hard work 
of hand or brain or both to reach a place of power in this 
world.” 

On the 25th of February, Dr. Rolfe showed his minute 
study of Shakespeare’s works by his lecture, “Shakespeare’s 
Priests.” One may think that a priest is merely a priest but 
Dr. Rolfe showed his listeners the men behind Shakespeare’s 
priests. Taking a wide range, from Friar Lawrence, skilled in 
science, to the hedge priests, he demonstrated Shakespeare’s 
carefulness in making each character a separate individual. 

A most inspiring personal development lecture, “Shall the 
Corners of the Mouth Turn Up or Down,” was that on March 
the eleventh, by the chaplain, Rev. A. A. Stockdale, pastor of — 
Union Congregational Church of this city. In a unique figure 
Mr. Stockdale likened character to a statue upon which invisi- 
ble sculptors are at work. Some of the sculptors which turn 
the corners of the mouth down are “Americanitis” or nervous 
tension, worry and chronic fault finding, while those who 
work for the upward curve are an intelligent and sympathetic 
appreciation of children, a cultivation of the sense of the beau- 
tiful and the love of struggle. Not many who heard that lec- 
ture will ever forget it. 

In response to repeated urgent requests, Dr. Rolfe told on 
the 25th of March, something of his own life. Far from being 
a dry statement of facts and events the lecture contained such 
a fund of humorous incidents, and such a wealth of fun that 
each one who listened felt a new personal interest in William 
T. Rolfe, the man, in addition to the ever present interest in 
Dr. Rolfe, the scholar. 

On the eighth of April, Earl Barnes, formerly of Leland 
Stanford University, delivered a most interesting lecture un- 
der the title, “The Cultivation of the Lower Nerve Centers.” 
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Mr. Barnes developed in a wonderful manner the possible fu- 
ture of man through additional evolution of undiscovered 
senses and stages. He defined very forcefully those things 
which should be relegated to mechanical control, and declared 
that for the greatest development of the individual the highest 
human relationship must be constantly controlled in the fore- 
ground of consciousness. 


FACULTY NOTES. 


“Teachers come and teachers go, but classes go on for 
3) 


ever,” with profuse apologies to the author of Selection V. in 
Chapter II. of Vol. I. of Evolution of Expression. 


Mr. Kenney, who was so severely ill during the winter, 
has returned to his classes. We missed you Mr. K. and are 
elad of your return. Recently Mr. Kenney left for a short tour 
of New England and New York State with Mrs. Kenney as 
his accompanist. Everywhere they were greeted with much 
enthusiasm. 


Mrs. Whitney “wanted to make her audience know that 
she knew what she was talking about,’ and those who 
were privileged to hear her on her late Western tour 
were convinced that Mrs. Whitney did know. “The Ser- 
vant in the House,” by Kennedy, was read before all sorts of 
audiences. The people on a little island in the Pacific Ocean 
enjoyed it, as did the rough men of a Texan town, and the 
patrons of a moving picture show remained one Sunday even- 
ing in a Western village for the treat which Mrs. Whitney 
brought them. The larger audiences before which Mrs. Whit- 
ney read received her with no less approval and intense atten- 
tion. Mrs. Whitney has returned to us with new inspiration 
and her classes are more popular than ever. 


Walter Bradley Tripp, always a favorite with the public, 
entertained audiences from New Orleans to Lincoln, Neb., 
during his trip in March. Mr. Tripp traveled some seven 
thousand miles, saw many of the alumni who eagerly looked 
forward to his “date” in their vicinity, and was everywhere 
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greeted with warmest approval. That the tour was a success 
in every way is understood by all who know Mr. Tripp. 


President Southwick expects to leave us for a short trip in 
April, filling some engagements in New York State and at- 
tending the alumni dinner in New York city on his return. 


Mrs. Southwiek left April roth for a Southern town, 
Atlanta, Ga., being her first stop. 
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Student Department. 


THE TEACHER. 


The world about us is so big and wide— 

An endless flow of throbbing human hearts, 

Each with its music, each its faded flowers, 

Each with the bitterness that tears impart. 


What can we give them of our little store 

To make life sweeter and more worth the while? 
What can we offer of the things we know, 

To turn the bitter tears into a smile? 


Go make sweet friendships blossom in the way, 
And memory wake up and thrill to song, 

To see the good in all the plans of God, 

And only right to do, and never wrong. 


Oh! knowledge for the mind is rare and sweet, 
But knowledge for the heart is so much more, 
As teachers may we recognize this need, 
Then through the mind we'll open wide the door. 
—HE. F. Holland, 1909. 


a WV el Ge oes 

The first meeting of the association after vacation was a 
business meeting, and the following people were elected as 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Mabel Randall; Vice- 
president, Ailene Geiple; Secretary, Wintie Whitesel; Treas- 
urer, Mina Belle Garrett. 

On the following week these officers were installed. At 
this meeting seats were reserved for the different classes, the 
seniors lent a dignity to the assembly by wearing caps and 
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gowns, and the Glee Club of this year made its first appear- 
ance before the public. 

From now on to the end of the year the members will 
direct all their energies to the enlargement of the Silver Bay 
Fund. At present there are twenty-eight dollars for that pur- 
pose, enough to send two delegates, and there will be at least 


four who will go at their own expense. 
CANADIAN CLUB. 


Misses Sinclair and Creaghan entertained the club at an 
enjoyable dance during the past month. 

The club is delighted to welcome Mrs. Harry Seymour 
Ross as an honorary member. Mrs. Ross, although not born 
in Canada, made her home there for some time. 

We plan to be Emersonian delegates to the broad Domin- 
ion of Canada, and some day—why not?—we may see one- 
half the students at the E. C. O., from the beautiful “Land of 
the Maple.” 

08. 

We are alive, very much alive, and despite the stress and 
strain of these closing weeks, are finding time and energy for - 
considerable outside work. 

Miss Havener was the reader at a State of Maine banquet 
given in Dorchester recently, and the glory of Emerson was 
in no degree dimmed thereby. 

Miss Williams gave a recital at Hyde Park before a most 
enthusiastic audience. 

Miss Reed’s readings delighted all who were present at 
an entertainment given by the Historical and Art Society, 
Albany, iNea ye 

Miss Bradstreet and Mr. Potter gave “an evening of rare 
enjoyment and entertainment” at the Franklin Square House, 
March 320th. 

Miss Rowe and Mr. Potter delighted their audience at the 
English High School, Boston, and convinced the faculty that 
this line of work should be introduced into all high schools. 

The Browning Recital on February 18th was an unquali- 
fied success. The programme was as follows: 


Herve Riel, Gertrude Lawson 
By the Fireside, May Ross 
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My Last Duchess, Laura Scott 
Evelyn Hope, Dora Rowe 
Prospice, ; Elizabeth Beales 
Porphyria’s Lover, Elizabeth Keppie 
Meeting at Night, 

Parting at Morning, Eulalie Broadstreet 
My Star, 

The Statue and the Bust, Hazel Jennings 
The Last Ride Together, Anna Gill 
Epilogue (Asolando) Grace Myser 


The unanimous decision of those present was that Brown- 
ing was interpreted in a direct and simple manner. The hearty 
eratitude of the class is extended to Miss McQuesten, for her 
generous and enthusiastic help in this work. Not only has 
she given a period each week during the year in Browning, 
which is not on the schedule, but she coached each member 
of the class in the selection to be presented at this recital. 

At a very delightful evening spent with Miss Keppie a 
short time ago, we were made conscious of the fact that the 
bitter must mingle with the sweet, for Miss Keppie announced 
her recent engagement as instructor in the Normal School, 
Moorhead, Minn., to take effect March 9th. Our best wishes 
have gone with her, and we are glad to know that she has al- 
ready made friends, and is enjoying her work. Let us hear 
from you often, Elizabeth, for ye kew we a’ likit ye rale weel. 

An invitation to a five oclock tea at Mrs. Black’s one 
Monday filled us with joy. Rehearsals, the writing of papers, 
study, everything—was gladly cast aside, and as early as we 
dared we assembled and went in a body, not one missing, to 
Mrs. Black’s delightful home, where our anticipations of en- 
joyment were more than realized, and another happy memory 
is added to the heart of the P. G’s. 

Miss Ross: was unanimously elected to the presidency of 
the class, which office she fills with her native grace and 
dignity. 

lt was our great pleasure to entertain the faculty on April 
Fool’s night, and though all were compelled to don caps and 
bells, we heard no complaints, and with one exception, all 
were in their classes on time the next morning. 
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“The Winter’s Tale” is to be our Commencement Play, 
to be given in Chickering Hall on the evening of May 12th. 
The cast is as follows: Leontes, Miss Chaffee; Mamillius, Miss 
Gill; Camillo, Miss Cattrell; Antigonus, Miss Lawson; Cleo- 
menes, Miss Williams; Phocion, Miss Ellis; Polixenes, Miss 
Waggoner; Florizeb, Miss Reed; Archidamus, Miss Rockham ; 
Old Shepherd, Miss White; Clown and Lord, Miss Havener; 
Antolycus, Miss Bradstreet; Gaoler and Mariner, Mrs. Farrar; 
Hermione, Miss Myser; Perdita, Miss Ross; Paulina, Miss 
Scott; Emilia, Miss Hevener; Shepherdess, Miss Rockham ; 
Lamia, Miss Rowe. 

Those who are to play, respectively, the Baby and the 
Bear, prefer not to have their names published at present. 
They will, of course, appear upon the program. 

On Saturday, February 2oth, Louise Ebeling, ’10, and 
William Sparks, 08, were married by Rev. A. A. Stockdale. 
08 extends congratulations to the happy pair. 

"09. 

When we stop to think how nearly the year is to the close 
for the Class of 09 we gasp and wonder how we are to ac- 
complish in so short a time all that lies before us. Of course 
much that we had planned to do cannot be done now but then 
we can do it later if necessary. 

We are indebted to the Junior Class for the most delight- 
ful social function of our college life—“The Junior Promen- 
ade.” It was a most brilliant affair and was thoroughly en- 
joyed and appreciated by us all. Three cheers for the Juniors! 

Not many of us had time to go home for our spring vaca- 
tion. Those “blue-books” we handed in to Mrs. Hicks will 
testify that we were rather well occupied studying the com- 
mentators on “As You Like It.” We hope they are “as she 
Aces aE 4 | 

Dr. Ward gave us a lecture a few days ago on “Social 
Conditions in England,’ which was particularly appreciated 
and enjoyed by the whole class. We wish we might have one 
hour each week devoted to the study of current events. 

Since our last notes appeared we have had four public 
recitals in Chickering Hall. In each case the work done has 
been up to the high standard set by the preceding ones. Lack 
of space prevents a detailed program of each recital. 
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The Commencement program is as follows: 

Sunday, May 9g, 10:30 A. M.—Baccalaureate Sermon, 
Union Church, Rev. Alan Stockdale. 

Tuesday, May 11, 9:30 A. M.—Physical Culture, Debate, 
Pantomime. 8 P. M.—Senior Class play. 

Wednesday, May 12, 9:30 A. M.—Sketches from Dickens, 
Tennyson, Rostand. 2:30 P. M.—Senior Recital. 8 P. M.— 
Post Graduate play. 

Thursday, May 13, 9:30 A. M.—Class Day exercises. 6:30 
P. M.—Alumni meeting and banquet. . 

Friday, May 14, 9:30 A. M.—Commencement exercises. 
11:30 A. M.—Reception. 

All exercises after Sunday will take place in Chickering 
Hall. There will be seat checks issued for the Senior play. All 
alumni desiring seats for the play will please send their names 
to Miss Bernice Wright, Class President, at once, as tickets 
will not be held in reserve except on application by alumni, 

-and no one will be seated without seat check. Please do not 
neglect this. 

The Senior Class was generously represented in the Phi 
Mu Gamma play, March 29th. The Seniors appearing were 
Misses Cook, Blodgett, Corbin, Richardson, Righter and Allie 
Hayes. The work was all good, better than much that we see 
put on by professionals. Miss Cook was the star of the even- 
ing and we feel justly proud of her. 

We are expecting great things from our “Emersonian 
Board.” We know they will give us an annual that will be a 
treasure-trove to all of us, and we are eagerly waiting its ap- 
pearance. 

News comes to us every day of different ones of our mem- 
bers who are doing recital work and teaching as a side work. 
To put it all in print would monopolize more space than is 
allowed us. 

On account of there being so many other things during 
commencement week, it was decided to have the Gymnasium 
Exhibition earlier in the semester this year. It took place 
Thursday evening, April 8th, in Posse gymnasium. There was 
a large crowd present, and all came away very enthusiastic 
over the work done. Luella Cook and Henrietta McDanel 
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added to our pleasure by reading for us in a very charming 
way. 
‘10, 

Miss Nellie Felter Munroe has been elected Junior Mar- 
shall for Commencement week. 

Junior week was opened by a tea given in Room I. to 
the faculty and student body by the Junior Class Wednesday 
afternoon, February 24th, after the delightful recital by Mrs. 
Drumgould. The decorations consisted of a profusion of dark 
red carnations, the class flower, and Miss Powers, our presi- 
dent, and Miss Edna Thomas, poured. Nearly every one con- 
nected with the college dropped in for a few minutes to meet 
Mrs. Drumgould, the guest of honor, and enjoy the Juniors’ 
hospitality. Miss Katherine Fiske of New Haven very kindly 
and charmingly played several violin solos, and the entire 
affair was a great success. The committee consisted of Miss 
Ina Wright, chairman, Miss Edna Thomas, Miss Edna Phil- 
lips, and Miss Nan Cleary. 

Thursday morning, February 25th, the Class of 1910 en- 
tertained with their annual stunt, and choosing for a keynote 
“We are such stuff as dreams are made of,’ appeared to be 
“dreaming.” When the curtain was rung up, a typical college 
girl's room with much Emerson paraphernalia in evidence, 
was shown as the stage setting. Miss Veroqua Petty, as the 
Dream Girl, in a dark, red dress, the class color, made a 
charming picture as she soliloquized about the demands of 
Junior year which tired her so that she fell from a re- 
verie into a day dream, then into a dream, and then asleep, 
while the different phases of work and college life tormented 
her imagination. First came the Banner Dance, which illus- 
trated the worth of the aesthetic dancing, consisting of Miss 
Loveland, Miss Creaghan, Miss Tubbs, Miss Thomas and Miss 
Davidson, while the chorus, consisting of the class, hummed 
“Dreaming”’ behind the scenes and did a very graceful, simple 
dance with a long red scarf which at the end proved to be an 
immense banner with Emerson, 1910, in gold, on it. Then 
came the chorus “Dreaming,” sung by the class, followed by 
a clever parody of the first two witch scenes in “Macbeth.” 
Ranting and chanting the discouragements of the tests used 
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in prose forms and poetic interpretation, Miss Staufft, Miss 
Munroe and Miss Phillips showed great evidences of the ad- 
vantages of classes in Macbeth and lured the Juniors onto the 
stage, who not knowing what fate awaited them came fear- 
fully and shudderingly to the strains of a death march. 

However, securing poise and clinging desperately to the 
line of aspiration upward, they were able to find enough pur- 
chase to appreciate and help sing “The Song of the Classes” 
to the tune of “Blow the Smoke Away,” for there appeared 
strolling on to the scene that moment a P. G—Miss Powers— 
in traveling togs, going to where her just position awaited her ; 
a Senior, Miss Woodbury, in cap and gown and with her 
diploma, and a Freshman child, Miss Mary Sue Ferguson, 
with her primer on evolution, and her nurse, Miss Ryan, with 
a bag of cookies for her. They very wittily showed the foibles 
of each class, assisted with adequate pantomime from the 
chorus. 

The coming (?) faculty next furnished amusement and set 
forth their grievances and a few questions. Messrs. Brigham, 
Reed and Towne certainly did well, and looked the part to the 
life, especially Mr. Brigham, who as a “lady-teacher of yello- 
cution” did some very taking and original “voice work.” Miss 
Weaver, as the New Humanist, next realistically suggested 
the transitional steps of Personal Development. Following 
her came Miss Chesney, as “The Last of the Glee Club,” and if 
she is the result of Mr. Kenney’s coaching, we wouldn’t mind 
being in her shoes. Miss Story, as Miss “Litter at Your” then 
told of “Themes, Themes, Themes” to the air of “Kiss, Kiss, 
Kiss,” and the “stunt” ended with an ensemble, and the class 
singing to “Some Day When Dreams Come True.” 

The curtain was drawn again and the class sang a song to 
the tune of the Marseillaise which the writer hopes on re- 
vision can become a college song, filling a need and pleasing 
President Southwick. 

The committee consisted of Miss Carter, Miss Powers, 
Miss Faye Smith and Miss Bertha Fiske. Miss Chesney was 
a very able accompanist and we all wish to extend heartiest 
thanks to Miss Keppie, who superintended the “make-up” 
with the kind assistance of Miss Lawson. 
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On Friday evening, the 26th, the annual Junior Promen- 
ade to the Seniors was held in Hotel Vendome. The patron- 
esses were Mrs. Black, Mrs. Willard, Mrs. Ross, Mrs. South- 
wick, Mrs. Hicks and Mrs. Kidder. Miss Rudisell was chair- 
man of the committee, which was made up of Miss Brooks, 
Miss Geiple, Miss Story and Mr. Towne. The “Prom” brought 
the first Junior week of Emerson College to an end. 

DELTA DELTA PHI. 

Several of the members of Delta Delta Phi spent their va- 
cations very pleasantly away from Boston. Miss Rudisill was 
recuperating in Ocean Grove for several weeks, Miss Eppstein, 
Miss Carl, Miss Ellis, Miss Kemble and Miss Cady were at 
their homes during the vacation period. In Kingston, N. Y., 
Miss Carter and Miss Henry were most delightfully enter- 
tained. Miss Mower spent the vacation with Miss Wessels 
at the latter’s home in East Orange, N. J. Miss Woodbury 
stayed with her sister in Quincy, Mass., for a large part of 
the time. 

Many of the Albany papers speak in highest terms of 
Miss Grace Reed in her presentation of the “Prince Chap” not 
long ago. They predict great success for Miss Reed. 

Delta Delta Phi. enjoyed having present some of their 
fellow students at one of their informal monthly teas. 

We wish to congratulate the Phi Mu Gamma sorority on 
their great success with the play which they recently put 
on. They gave all who were present a most delightful evening. 

The Misses Ruth and Esther Carl and Miss Grace Ellis 
are visiting their sisters at our Chapter House. 

KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 

Vacation week was a jolly one at Kappa House. Good 
times and home boxes made it pass all too quickly for the five 
girls who stayed in Boston. 

Miss Lilia Smith was our guest for dinner, March 17. 

Miss Dealsy Brooks visited relatives in Meriden, Conn., 
last week. 

Miss Boyden was confined to the house with a severe 
attack of tonsilitis during the holidays. 

Miss Florence Deisher enjoyed her vacation at the home 
of Mrs. Edith Talbert Jackson, in Cambridge. 
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Miss Nellie Munro gave an evening’s reading in New 
Hampshire recently. 

Miss Edith Newton spent the holidays at her home in 
New Haven and in New York city. 

Miss Janie Mitchell of the faculty was our guest Satur- 
day, April 3d. 

Miss Alice Davidson was at her home in Saco, Maine, 
during the Spring vacation. ; 

Mr. Mahoney, master of English in the South Boston 
High School, was our guest Saturday, March 27. 

Miss Imogene Conland, our chaperon, is spending her 
Spring vacation in Syracuse, N. Y. Miss Beutella Conland is 
chaperone pro temps. 

Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Leavitt Sanborn, of Somerville, Mass., 
have issued invitations for the marriage of their daughter, 
Florence Estelle, and Mr. Herbert Edwin Stone, on Tuesday .~ 
evening, April twentieth, nineteen hundred and nine, at their 
home, twenty-one Willow avenue. 


ZHTA PHI ETA. 

Those who passed their vacation at home were the Misses 
McLane, Holyoke, Mass., McNally, Fall River, Mass., Clarke, 
Cumberland Hills, R. I. 

Miss Vashti Bittler spent a few days at Lasell Seminary 
recently. | 

We are pleased to welcome Miss Ruth Barnum and Miss 
Ruby Ferguson as new members. 

Miss Marcella Martin spent a few of her vacation days 
with Miss Laurel Hardy, Arlington, Mass. 

Miss Winifred Sinclair assisted in an entertainment given 
at Central Church recently. 

Miss Sheila McLane spent Easter at her home. 

Miss Maud Heusch was the reader at an entertainment 
in Allston, Mass., a short time ago. 

Miss Minabel Garrett read at an entertainment in Arling- 
ton, Mass., April 5. 

PHI MU GAMMA. 

Phi Mu Gamma extends heartiest thanks to the college 
and various organizations for their generous support of its 
annual play. 
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Among our old members who were here for the play 
were Mrs. Maud Kint, Miss Bertha Whitmore and Miss Maud 
Fiske. 

The Misses Marguerite Chaffee, Ina Wright and Minnie 
Reese Richardson spent the Spring holidays at Point Aller- 
ton, Mass.; Miss Josephine Lyon at her home in Port Jervis, 
Pa ts | 

The Phi Mu Gammas of 177 St. Botolph street were de- 
lightfully entertained last week at a chafing-dish party by 
the Misses Harriet Sleight and Edith Wright. 

The sorority has the pleasure of announcing as a newly- 
pledged member Miss Eva Churchill of Roslindale, Mass. 

Miss Marguerite Weaver was a guest at a dance given 
at Riverbank court by the Phi Kappa Sigma Fraternity of 
the Institute of Technology. 

Mrs. Maud Kent is at the Hotel Nottingham for a week. 

The Misses Meda Bushnell, Evelyn Cash and Eva Church- 
ill recently attended a “tea” at Harvard University. 

PHI ALPHA TAU. 

One of the pleasant mid-winter events for Phi Alpha Tau 
boys was the visit of Brother Farr, who came in from his 
home in Canastota, New York, to attend the functions of 
Junior week and renew former acquaintances. It was a real 
delight to see genial “Charley” strutting about Chickering 
Hall again, and reminiscing our happy days at E. C. O. 
Judging from circumstantial evidence the enjoyment of his 
visit was not confined to the men of the college. 

On the evening of March Ist the social phase of Pha 
Alpha Tau was emphasized by the observance of “Ladies’ 
Night.” An entertainment consisting of music and readings 
by Brothers Farr and Potter was followed by an informal 
hop. A jolly group of Emerson girls were present to make 
a social good time, and when the strains of “Home Sweet 
Home” told that the last waltz was on, the evening had 
seemed to pass all too quickly. Whether there were any 
prospective Phi Alpha Tau sisters there we are unable to an- 
nounce at present. For information about the decorum of 
the party communicate with Miss Gertrude McQuesten, 
patroness. 

Brothers Kelley and Brigham have already made their 
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debut as entertainers for popular audiences. Assisted by two 
Emerson girls they recently presented an evening’s program 
at Attleboro, Mass., and judging from the smile on their 
faces the next morning and the roll of greenbacks displayed 
they certainly “made a hit.” 

Among the places visited by Prof. Tripp on his recent 
tour was the University of Nebraska, where he read under 
the auspices of our Gamma Chapter. After the reading he 
was tendered a reception and banquet. 

On Friday afternoon, April 9th, the Fraternity held a 
semi-public meeting for the men of the college. Dr. Ward 
was present and gave a most delightful talk to “the boys.” 

We are pleased to announce that Mr. Harry D. Chamber- 
lin, 11, of Oklahoma has been pledged to this fraternity. 

PH! MU GAMMA PLAY. 

“Sweet Nell of Old Drury” as presented by Tota Chapte: 
of Phi Mu Gamma was a work of such artistic finish that all 
who saw it enjoyed it from a professional point of view as 
well as because those who took part were their personal 
friends and classmates. The play, which was under the per- 
sonal direction of Mrs. Hicks, was very finished in the pictur- 
esqueness of the stage business, in addition to the dramatic 
interpretation of the characters. 

Each character was well taken, the smallest parts as 
well as the leads. The cast is as follows: Charles IL, 
King of England, Marguerite Chaffee; Lord Jeffreys, 
Ghieiv) Justice Ina, Wright; Sir) Roger ))\Fairtas mer liene 
Corbin; Lord Lovelace, Ruth Blodgett; Lord Rochester, Allie 
Hayes; Percival, a provincal actor, Marguerite Weaver; Rol- 
lins, a friend of Percival, Aliene Geiple; Lacy, an agent of 
Jeffreys, Bernice Loveland; Captain Graham Clavering, Jose- 
phine Lyon; Lord in Waiting, Evelyn Cash; 1st Alderman, 
Meda Bushnell; 2nd Alderman, Josephine Lyon; Lord in 
Waiting, Evelyn Cash; Mercer, servant of Nell Gwynne, Eve- 
lyn Cash; William, Meda Bushnell; The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, Minnie-Reese Richardson; Lady Castlemaine, Lillian 
Righter; Lady Olivia Vernon, May Ross; Tiffin, a bar maid, 
Jennette Chesney; Nell Gwynne, Luella Cook. Guards, Lords 
and Ladies of the Court. 
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EDITORIALS. 
Students’ The group picture in this number is of the Stu- 
Council. dents’ Council. This Council, consisting of the offi- 


cers of The Students’ Association, the president and two mem- 
bers from each class, makes up the executive body of the 
Association. To it all matters pertaining to student welfare 
are submitted previously to their consideration by the entire 
student body. The main tangible accomplishment of the 
Council of this year has been the introduction of singing into 
the Chapel exercises of the school. This has been an excellent 
addition to the beginning of the day and the students are 
grateful to the Council for this new feature. The members 
in the photograph are: From left to right, first row—Marie 
Neahr ’11, Luella Cook ’o9, Vice-President Gertrude Lawson 
’o8, President Elizabeth Keppie ’o8, Frances Speakman ’I1; 
second row, Edna Thomas ‘10, Nathan Reed ’10, John Adams 
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Taylor, secretary-treasurer, 09, Grace Mizer ’08, Rhea Kim- 
berly ’09; top row, Jessica Powers *10, Mary Shifer ’o9, Bere- 
nice Wright ’o9. Members not in the group are Tracy Epp- 
stein ‘11, May Ross ’08, and Laura Scott ’08. 


Two There are two rare and valuable features in this 
Lectures. issue of the Magazine to which we wish to call 
your attention. The article, with an introduction by Dr. Black, 
is a copy of a rare pamphlet and should receive careful con- 
sideration. The “lost” Kipling poem is also a rarity, and to 
students of literature is a treasure. 


The death of Mme. Helena Modjeska, during the 
second week of April, brings an inestimable loss to 
the professional stage. Since her retirement in 1905, she has 
lived quietly in her home in California, and her death brings 
with it a sense of personal grief to many of her admirers. 
What Mme. Modjeska meant to the stage profession it is 
hard to define. Perhaps the best expression of her work can 
be given in her own words as follows: 

“It is the keeping young inside that is the fountain of life. 
I have kept my ideals. I have not lost my faith in humanity. 
I haven’t forgotten how to enjoy and be glad. * * * Ican- 
nomplaya parvat all unless] can 'teelthe party si) mie Lido 
not walk the wards of hospitals to study death in its terrors. 
i ie wiv success is) due tomy earnestness) Uhen,) be, 
sides, though I know it is out of fashion to be poetical, there 
are still germs of poetry in my soul, and 1 am a religious 
woman. There are certain characters that cannot be por- 
trayed by a woman who does not believe in God.. The first 
essential for a successful actress is a soul; after that a pretty 
face, a winning voice, an attractive personality; but soul first.” 


Modjeska. 


Rarely does the student of literature have so 
favorable an opportunity of being in close touch 
with the writings of a great man as is brought at present in 
the death of the last of the Victorian poets, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Incidents and facts connected with the life of 
this man and his contemporaries will be in all current litera- 
ture and a fund of valuable information may be abtained by 
anyone who is interested. 


Swinburne. 
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Alumni Department. 


“THE PLACE OF INTERPRETATIVE READING IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL.” 


Paper by Bernard Lambert, read before the convention of the 
State Educational Association, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

If we introduce the consideration of this subject by means 
of an affirmation relative to it, we shall have a foundation 
upon which to base our discussion. We maintain then at the 
outset that Interpretative Reading does by right have a place 
in the high school curriculum and that a definite per cent. of 
time ought to be given to it in the department of English. 
And now let us inquire into the reasons why this phase of 
English work ought to occupy such a place. 

In the first place the process involved in teaching this 
work constitutes the prime argument in its favor. One thing 
of which young people are especially in need is personal de- 
velopment, self-development, a development of all natural 
gifts that remain latent and dormant unless brought out and 
made manifest by some form of activity that involves an 
exercise of the physical as well as the mental, and the co- 
operation of the two. There exists in every individual, God- 
given powers and endowments that must be liberated if that 
individual is to realize all the possibilities of his personality. 
These powers and endowments are often of such a nature 
that they can be liberated only through some form of physical 
expression, and this we get in the oral expression of literature 
together with the inevitable physical response that accompa- 
nies the spoken work whenever it is vitally appreciated. The 
value of oral expression of literature for attaining this end 
can not be over estimated. 
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In the second place the oral expression involved in Inter- 
pretative Reading gives that vital appreciation of literature 
which no amount of purely mental application can produce. 
Through such expression literature becomes really a living 
thing to the young student, instead of a series of mere lifeless 
statements. Literature, by this means, gradually becomes a 
vital part of the individual; part of his flesh and blood so 
that he comes to feel it and live it, instead of mere thinking 
it in a mechanical way. The student is likely to look upon 
literature, when studied from the purely intellectual stand- 
point, as a thing dead in itself; a merely mechanical exercise. 
If looked upon this way it can not possibly appeal to young 
life and can not therefore become a part of the student’s 
thinking, feeling, and living. We all know that the spring 
to human action is feeling, and not intellect; thus by becom- 
ing a vital part of the individual, literature can the more 
readily serve as a means of elevating the student’s tastes and 
ideals and become a power for good. And this elevating in- 
fluence is more potent as well as more rapid as a result of 
interpretative work, than from purely mechanical application, 
for the simple reason that in the former case the literature 
studied has become a part of the individual through emotional 
and physical appreciation. 

Next we may inquire into what is the exact kind of inter- 
pretative work that should be done in the high school. Now, 
above all this work ought not to be so specialized as to verge 
on professional training. The high school is not the sphere 
for this form of interpretative work. If any student is par- 
ticularly interested along the line mentioned, he will volun- 
teer to do an extra amount of the work and greater opportu- 
nities are always offered such students in all manner of con- 
tests as well as in dramatic performances. In the high school 
course all should be given an equal opportunity and an equal 
amount should be required of every student in a given class; 
it is the general and not this specialized training that should 
receive principal attention. We should not, in this particular 
line, aim at training students for professional purposes, but 
at turning out young men and women, well rounded; with 
physical agents of expression, thus early in life, so well de- 
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veloped that they may respond without inertia to all the com- 
mands of the well trained mind and the well disciplined will. 

Furthermore the work should not be presented in too 
technical a manner. It seems to me very unwise to try to 
teach the young mind different forms of expression by means 
of using technical terms. For instance, when endeavoring to 
teach the use of various kinds of voice, to use such terms as 
orotund, in its various forms, aspirated, pectoral, etc. ‘These 
terms to the young student as a rule mean absolutely nothing 
and their use is often a cause for open ridicule of the subject. 
If instead the instructor, in all that he asks the student to do, 
endeavors to appeal to the individual experience; if instead 
of using technical terms to define the subject, he endeavors 
to appeal to the primary impulses of the pupil so as to show 
the intimate relation that exists between what the pupil is 
supposed to master and his every-day experience; between 
the interpretation of the literature in hand and the primary 
impulses of his pupil, respond even to the desired kind of 
voice is much more likely to be the result. 

And this leads to another thought: In teaching Interpre- 
tative Reading in any form and in all its branches, let the 
content come before the form. Endeavor to arouse an inter- 
est in the content of the matter in hand before form is ever 
mentioned. If, in fact, to begin with, all the attention is fixed 
on arousing such an appreciation of the content, that very 
appreciation will, by gradual process, stimulate a desire for 
form. When that form does manifest itself no matter how 
crude it may be, great care must be exercised not to check 
it in its development, to nip it in the bud, lest the pupil be 
discouraged and his good impulses killed. This is the natural 
way of arriving at form. Instead of super-imposing it, allow- 
ing the pupil to grow into it from within. When the student 
has arrived at this point in the process to lead him from the 
crude to the more finished and artistic form is comparatively 
simple. If this method of development is followed, the stu- 
dent’s work will have the ring of genuineness and not of arti- 
ficiality. This method of work will liberate all the powers 
of the individual, causing him to discover in himself depths 
unknown before. If on the other hand the training be too 
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technical, too much super-imposed, it will create about the 
pupil a shell of artifrciality that time and correct training 
alone can remove. 

Let us now consider what material may be used and 
what methods may be employed so as to cause interpreta- 
tive work to fulfill its purpose in the high school. Allow 
me to suggest a certain form of literature that may be used 
in the different classes, together with the methods of applica- 
tion, to speak of these in the order they would occur from the 
standpoint of a progressive course, i. e., beginning with the 
lower and proceeding to the higher classes. 

We believe that the aim and object of interpretative work 
can be best attained by adopting in general a plan such as 
the following: Let the first step be one of purely physical dis- 
cipline where the student is taught the value of thorough 
breathing, the dignity of the body, the importance of good 
bearing, both in the standing and the sitting positions and from 
the standpoints of both hygiene and personal self-respect. 
This would logically be the work given to the Freshman 
classes. 

Let the next step be the oral reading in class of some 
dramatic classic. Let the principal stress be put upon caus- 
ing the characters of the text to be made living beings in the 
imagination of the pupil until in him is aroused the desire to 
imitate the character in spirit as well as in definiteness of 
form, enunciation, pronunciation, etc. Let every thought and 
emotion of the character be related to the pupils primary im- 
pulses until the character becomes to him a living being of 
flesh and blood. If this is successfully done the pupil will 
more and more express all that is embodied in the character, 
until without being conscious of the process he will have 
liberated a large per cent. of his dormant powers and will 
then begin to wake up, as it were. Scenes from such classics 
may be committed to memory and rendered by the entire 
class, a definite character having been assigned to each pupil, 
in any given scene. This step would in our scheme, belong 
to the Sophomore class. 

After the pupil in this way has begun to realize that there 
is a vital element in literature, something that is not foreign 
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to himself; after the method of work from inner appreciation 
to outward form has been established, the next step will natur- 
ally be one that adds to the appreciative reading more dis- 
cipline in form. . Let the class then be assigned, for commit- 
ting to memory, passages from various styles of literature: 
The narrative, the descriptive, the didactic, the oratorical, and 
the dramatic. After habits of appreciative study and render- 
ing of the selections have been established, insist on good 
form in rendering, consistent standing position and voice, cor- 
rect pronunciation, and distinct enunciation. Lead the pupil 
on by gradual steps until he can speak well from the ‘rostrum 
in front of the class. Let all these things be absolutely re- 
quired and let due credit be given for each thing. In this way 
definiteness and good taste in form will be combined with ap- 
preciation of content. Let all be given an equal opportunity 
and an equal amount of class training. Those then who have 
particular aptitude for any form of public address will soon 
forge to the front. Longer selections of various nature should 
be required at set times from all, and debates may be intro- 
duced here for the benefit of those who show aptitude along 
this line. This work would naturally fall to the Junior Class. 

Then as a final step for the purpose of combining the 
greatest vitality in interpretation with the utmost freedom in 
the agents of expression, let the Senior year be given up to 
the study of dramatic classics that can be presented in suc- 
cessive scenes by groups from the members of the class. Let 
this work be absolutely required from each pupil and expect 
it to be sincerely and well done if credit is to be given. Pres- 
entation of scenes in this way will give the greatest opportu- 
nity for attaining elasticity in interpretation as well as phy- 
sical freedom, and will stimulate to the utmost any dormant 
powers that may be found in the pupil. 

{Interpretative work, if conducted along these general 
lines, providing progressive steps are kept in mind, we are 
satished, would accomplish much for our high school pupils. 
It would give the young student an opportunity to liberate 
his God-given powers so that they would become a part of 
his manifest personality. It would, in other words, aid the 
student in finding himself,—in finding the sphere where he 
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belongs by right of natural endowment, and above all in caus- 
ing him to become much more a power in the world than he 
would have been had he not enjoyed the opportunity of such 
training. It would in addition aid in making literature such a 
vital part of the young student that it could become more dis- 
tinctly the means of culture and moral elevation. If Interpre- 
tative Reading as a branch of study can accomplish such re- 
sults as have been indicated, surely it has a legitimate place 
in the curriculum of our high schools. 

A word of warning at this point may not be amiss: Great 
care should be exercised in so conducting this work that 
pupils may have no occasion to look upon it as a so-called 
“snap,” as a “time-killer” or as an “amusement,” which is so 
often the case; it should instead be so presented and so defi- 
nitely required that the dignity of the work may be upheld 
and respect inspired for the department. 

So far we have dwelt upon the work that belongs to the 
school course proper. Other features naturally develop from 
this work. Through the work done in class, talent will be 
unearthed that will naturally fit into the spheres of debating 
contests, oratorical contests, and dramatics. For all these 
forms of exercise done outside of the regular school course, 
can be drawn from the number that have done especially well 
in class work and whenever it is possible, participants in any 
of these exercises should be chosen on merit demonstrated in 
class work. Class work should be fundamental and the more 
_ public forms of exercises should radiate from it. 

Time will not allow the introduction of more detailed dis- 
cussion of these last named forms of exercises, although the 
merit of each is worthy of exhaustive consideration. In the 
discussion of the subject assigned to me I have tried to con- 
fine myself to the consideration of things fundamental in the 
high school curriculum itself; the observations I have made 
are the result of experience and I can only hope that they 
may be the source of some guidance in the right direction. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 
“If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou woulds’t forget, 
If thou woulds’t read a lesson that will keep 
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Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.” 
—Henry W. Longfellow: “Sunrise on the Hills.” 


98. “Here I am nearly breaking my neck to get in before 

the gates close, and I hope that hundreds of other delin- 
quents will be similarly prompted by your notices in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Magazine just received. Thank you for 
not cutting me off with all my imperfections on my head, and 
here’s a dollar.” Sincerely, 


z 


GEORGE McKIE. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., March, 1909. 


This leads the Business Manager to ask: “Have you paid 
your subscription?” 

708. Miss Grace Sammis Reed delights audience—“The 

Prince Chap” given with finesse by Talented Albanian. 
Last evening a large and cultured audience warmly. welcomed 
Miss Reed at the Historical Society rooms—an Albany, N. 
Y. paper says of a recital given by Miss Reed, April Ist. 

The cutting of “The Prince Chap” by Edward Peple was 
skillfully made. Miss Reed made a most pleasing impression 
by her personality. Was natural in her methods and at all 
times quiet and refined in gesture; she used pantomime spar- 
ingly but intelligently. It was an ambitious undertaking but 
Miss Reed was equal to the demand made upon her and gave 
a most finished portrayal of the various characters. 

’06. A message from Mabel Hall, who is teaching in New 

York, says: “It seems so good to get a breath from dear 
old Emerson, but the one drawback is that it makes me 
homesick.” 
708. Nancy May Turner from Gardner, Mass., writes that 

her time is fully occupied with teaching physical culture 
and expression and also staging plays. Miss Turner looked 
in upon the College a few days during her Spring vacation. 
95. A belated word of appreciation of Dr. Emerson and his 

great work has arrived from Mrs. E. P. Kuhl, nee Rebecca 
Graham, Centralia, Ill. She says: “My heart is heavy with 
sorrow, not alone because a great man has gone and be- 
cause I have sympathy for his loved ones, but because I, too, 
feel that I have lost a friend.” 
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07. Stella Mae Bosworth, who is teaching at Randolph- 
Mason Institute, Danville, Virginia, tells us of the great 

success she is having. Miss Bosworth has staged several 

plays and is preparing “As You Like It.” 

7oo. Mrs. Bessie Edick Sherman sends a note expressing her 
deep sorrow over Dr. Emerson’s death. “Truthfully,” 

she writes, “the world is better for his having lived in it.” 

Mrs. Sherman is now living in Schenevus, New York. 

"10. . “I must add that each number of the Magazine with its 
richness of Emersonian news is a real treat to one as 


deeply interested in Emerson College as I.” Sincerely, 
EVA LOUISE STOOP. 


St. Andrews, New Brunswick, Canada. 


? 


07. On account of ill health Verna Moore Sheldon could not 
teach for several months after graduating. Now she has 

regained her health and enjoys the work immensely. 

’*99. From Corinth, N. Y., Mrs. E. Z. Perkins, formerly Eliza- 
beth A. Smalley, writes of the magazine: “It seems like 

a letter from a much-loved home and is thus greatly missed 

when it fails to reach me.” 

’*99- “I was shocked to learn of the good Doctor’s death, for 
though not young in years, he was so young in spirit that 

one never could think of him and death as near each other. 

Through his works and disciples we can, however, say for 


LM 


him, ‘I still live’.’ Sincerely yours, 
WALTER WILLIS WHITE. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
706. Jane M. Keeler writes: “The Magazine has been so good 
this year and I believe every issue gets better and better.” 
Miss Keeler is teaching in the State Normal School, Winona, 
Minn., and tells interesting accounts of her work there. 
"85. It seems very pleasant to hear from one who graduated 
_ from Emerson so many years ago. Mrs. Henrietta Clarke 
Bernis is still enthusiastically following the work of her Alma 
Mater. Mrs. Bernis is teaching at Concord, N. H. 
’or. M. Florence Rogers of St. Johns, New Brunswick, tells 
us that receiving the Magazine is like greeting an old 
friend. She has the Magazine since 1897 bound together. 
93. Nellie H. Newton, West Rutland, Vt., has written 
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this tribute to Dr. Emerson: “I want to read and learn 
all I can of the one who helped me to a broader and better © 
understanding of myself and my life work.” 

98. Clara Orlano, formerly of Mountclair, New Jersey, has 
recently married Everett P. Babcock. Mr. and Mrs. Bab- 

cock are now residing in Tacoma, Washington. The Maga- 

zine extends heartiest congratulations. 

’*91. P. H. Nason of West Newbury, sending his Magazine 
fee, says: “Always glad to help what I can.” 

Belvader Todd-Arnett, who was a special ’02 and ’03, is 
having great success with her reading. At a recent recital 
Mrs. Arnett received many congratulations over her rendering 
of “The Soul of the Violin” and “I and My Father-in-law.” 

"07. Westminster, Md.—My best regards to all the present 
Emersonians.” Sincerely, 
C. MAE WHEELER. 

A letter comes from Jennie Townsend, special in ’03, who 
is teaching music and drawing in the High School at Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. She recalls to us Miss Efhe Hagerman, 
who is teaching expression and physical culture at the same 
place. 

Miss Leila R. Legg of Macon, Ga., has written an inter- 
esting account of her work in reading “Macbeth” and others 
of Shakespeare’s plays. She writes in glorious terms her 
praise of President Southwick, saying, “To my taste he is 
the finest in America.” 
°o7. Another word of appreciation of Dr. Emerson comes 

from John Rummell of Buffalo, New York. He writes 
that the great man’s influence upon his life has done more to 
make him successful than anything else. 
°o2. Miss Frances A. Heath, Pittsburgh, Pa., tells of her sor- 

row at the death of Dr. Emerson. 
"02. Mary G. Kellett has received the most enthusiastic praise 
from the audiences to which she has read. Miss Kellett 
has lately been interpreting “The Man of the Hour,” in which 
she has made a marked success. 
"or. Many accounts come of the excellent work being done 
by Mrs. Florence Garrett, who is now in Jacksonville, 
Florida. ; 
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98. Doubleday—lIn this city, died, April 5, Nellie Louise, 
wife of Dr. Arthur Doubleday. The Magazine extends 

its deepest and most heartfelt sympathies. 

706. The Johnstown, New York, paper, has told us of the 
excellent work that Miss Alice Crawford, the teacher of 

elocution in the public schools of Johnstown, has done in train- 

ing a cast presenting “Our Boys.” 

Cupid sends his Spring greetings in the form of wedding 
announcements of ‘o4 Harriett Rumball to Carroll Nye, Flor- 
ence Erma Tucker to Milton Nelson LaBau, and ’06 Ella Mar- 
garet Bender to Philip Young. 

?o0o. Catherine Claire Herring is successfully teaching at 
Ward Seminary, Nashville, Tenn. 
03. “I feel that I am missing a great deal by not being a reg- 

ular subscriber to the Emersonian, so I shall subscribe at 
once,” writes Arrilla B. Mathews. Thank you, Miss Mathews. 
’92. A most interesting letter was received from Hattie Moore 

Hamburger, in which she describes her “elocutionary” 
experiences in St. Louis. “My life work is my home, husband 
and babies and my profession is a side line, but I dearly love 
it and shall never give it up.” 

06. It was with great success that Ella Margaret Bender 
coached a play in San Francisco, entitled “Pride and 

Prejudice,” which is grounded on Jane Austin’s novel of that 

name. 

03. “I expect to be in Jerusalem for Easter Sunday,” writes 

F. H. Koch, who is traveling in the old countries, and 
what could be more appropriate and beautiful than to be 
spending Easter in that sacred city. Mr. Koch intends to 
visit Egypt, Turkey, Greece and Italy, besides France, Eng- 
land and Germany, during his stay abroad. 

Moorhead, Minn., April 1, 1909. 

08. “Well, I arrived in Moorhead at 5.30 on a Sunday even- 

ing, and was met by President Weld, his wife and son, 
and Miss Wharton, the Latin teacher. The train was a very 
long one and as the porter assisted me to descend from the 
observation car (the last on the train) I asked where the town 
was, for it seemed I was dropped out on the prairie, but I 
saw President Weld coming down the track and so found, 


’ 


’ 
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when the train pulled out that I wasn’t so far out as I thought. 
They conducted me to my room and left me in care of my new 
landlady, Mrs. Peterson, a Norwegian, Miss Wharton prom- 
ising to call for me for dinner. When I got to my room and 
looked around on the bare walls and realized I was alone, 
well I did just what you would have done. So when Miss 
Wharton arrived my eyes were red and swollen and I wanted 
no dinner. But, she induced me to bathe my eyes and come. 
At the boarding house I met some of my associates on the 
Normal Faculty, and went to church that evening with two 
of them. But the journey and the warm air of the church 
were too much for me, and I fell asleep. I guess some of the 
girls in school would say that it didn’t take a ‘journey’ to 
make me fall asleep in church, theatre or lecture. 

The next morning I awoke to the full realization that I 
had to go out to breakfast. Oh, how I hate to live in one 
house and eat in another. I tried to get a suitable boarding 
and rooming place, but up to date, am as | was when I came. 
It seems to be the problem of all the teachers here. So as 
misery likes company, I am not lonesome in this respect. 

Let me tell you a little about my work here. Of course I 
am delighted with this line of work and don’t feel a bit tired 
until I get home after dinner. I start in with a class of fif- 
teen at S:10Vasm! (Rather early,eh?) (i hisiielass is ‘called 
Reading I. I have them five times a week each time for fifty 
minutes. We use “Evolution of Expression,” Vol. I. and ILI., 
“Evangeline” and “The Wonder Book.” ‘This class is small 
and I enjoy it so much. The pupils are attentive, studious 
and interested. My next class is at 1:30 p. m. There are thirty- 
seven in this class. “Evolution,” Vol. II. and III., “The Sketch 
Book,” and ‘‘As You Like It,” are what we use. This class 
has had Evolution I. and II. I have each class twelve weeks. 
That makes twenty-four weeks of reading every pupil in this 
school receives before he finishes his course. I just wish I 
had them twice as long, I see so much they need, and so little 
time to accomplish it in. 

The graduating class give a play each year. The play for 
the Class of ’o9 is “Rahab,” by Dr. Richard Burton. We are 
working on it every day after 3:15. It is written in blank verse 
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and is very beautiful, and I hope will go well. During the 
time between my two classes I rehearse individuals for re- 
citals, or those taking part in the play, if they have spare 
periods. Moorhead’s residential section is very pretty as the 
streets are lined with trees. The people are mostly Scandinav- 
ians. Did you ever think me inactive or in danger of becom- 
ing obese for want of exercise? The people here do. You 
remember I said I had tried to get room and board in one 
house. Well, the first man I asked was the postman, think- 
ing he knew more about the people than they did themselves. 
I told him I was at “The Normal’ and wished room and 
board near it. He looked at mea minute. “Well, the teachers 
say they prefer room and board in the different houses as they 
need the exercise. I don’t think of any now, but [ll let you 
know if I learn of any place.” The same day that this occurred 
I went to my landlady for a pitcher of drinking water. She 
said, “We buy all the drinking water. But there is a well 
down the street and Miss Rumball (my predecessor) liked the 
exercise and went after hers.” Now what do you think of my 
impression on the natives? 

The broken English the Scandinavians employ amuses me 
very much, and sometimes it is very hard to keep from laugh- 
ing. I asked our janitor one day if Mr. Weld was in the 
building. He-said, “I no tink he here yet.” While a boy in 
my class in reciting said, “Rid an’ jella an‘ blok,” for “red and 
yellow and black’; and another said, “Jell upon jell, an wally 
upon wally,” for “Yell upon yell, and volley upon volley.” 

We have a splendid library of over six thousand volumes, 
a big gym and an auditorium with lots of scenery and a fine 
stage. | 

The faculty have been very kind to me and the president, 
Mr. Weld, is one grand man. 

The prairies are still bleak and desolate and make me feel 
lonesome for hilly country. I never realized that hills made 
you feel like exploring until I came here. Everything is so 
perfectly level you feel that if you walked as far as you can 
see it would be just a continuation of the same. 

The mud here just now is something awful. It is so black 
and slippery, and if you get it on your skirts, is so tenacious 
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that a knife is needed for its removal. The sunsets and sun- 
rises are glorious. I never saw anything like them, and yes- 
terday we saw a mirage from the school window. They use 
silver money and gold here and very few dollar bills are in cir- 
culation. I gave a storekeeper a $5 bill for a small purchase 
and got back all silver in change. Isn’t it a good thing I still 
carry a green bag? | 

I have walked to Fargo, N. D., quite a few times. It 
takes only twenty minutes. Fargo is quite a city, and—oh joy 
of joys!—it has a ten cent store. Nuff sed on that subject. 

Iam very happy in my work and hope you may be as well 
satished when you leave Emerson. I am so glad I returned 
for my post graduate year and hope to do good work so as 
to justify the belief of the folks in dear old Emerson. 

I may have more classes next year and have my depnrt- 
ment (note how I say my department) enlarged, but I don't 
care I like the work so much. . 

Well, I must stop, but let me say just this, come back 
for your P. G. year and you won't be sorry. 


Yours most sincerely, 


ELIZABETH E. KEPPIE. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 

To the small number who have not paid for this year’s 
magazine, we have to say that the time is near for closing our 
books. The Magazine Board has made every effort to satisfy 
its subscribers and, at the same time, to keep the magazine 
upon a sound financial basis. But this cannot be done without 
large patronage. We beg, therefore, that you lend us your 
assistance and make remittance by return mail. 


Respectfully, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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CARLYLE’S BIRTHPLACE 


AND THE ‘FIGHTING MASONS” OF ECCLEFECHAN. 


[CONTINUED FROM THE APRIL NUMBER. | 


The worldly circumstances of “Old James” underwent a 
considerable improvement after the birth of his eldest son, 
to the extent that he was enabled, in the summer of 1796, to 
remove into a larger two-storied cottage, not far from the 
“Arched House,’ but away from the coach road. It was in 
this cottage—situated in “Matthew Murray’s Close,” forming 
the one-half of a dwelling with two doors, and built for two 
families, the whole now demolished in the interior and con- 
verted into a cow-house and butchery—that all the subsequent 
children were born, and that Thomas Carlyle spent his in- 
fancy and boyhood. Like many other infants, the nursling 
Diogenes “took to his spoon-meat and throve’s but he was 
quieter that most babies. “I have heard him noted,” says the 
autobiographer in “Sartor Resartus,” speaking, no doubt, upon 
family report, “as a still infant, that kept his mind much to 
himself; above all, that seldom or never cried. He already 
felt that time was precious—that he had other work cut out 
for him than whimpering.” In his earliest infancy, “the in- 
cipient Diogenes, like others, all ignorant of his Why, his How, 
or Whereabout, was opening his eyes to the kind light, sprawl- 
ing out his ten fingers and toes, listening, tasting, feeling; in 
a word, by all his Five Senses, still more by his Sixth Sense 
of Hunger, and a whole infinitude of inward, spiritual, half- 
awakened Senses, endeavoring daily to acquire for himself 
some knowledge of this strange Universe where he had ar- 
rived, be his task therein what it might.” 

It was formerly the fashion in Ecclefechan, and most parts 
of Dumfriesshire, more particularly in Annandale, and the 
custom has not quite died out, to dress young boys in a curious 
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sort of garment, not unlike a bathing-gown, made of blue or 
yellow serge. Such garment, too, was that of Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh. “My first short clothes,’ said he, “were of 
yellow serge, or rather, I should say, my first short-cloth, for 
the vesture was one and indivisible, reaching from neck to an- 
kle, a mere body with four limbs.” Very early in life, when most 
children only indulge in play, Thomas Carlyle set himself 
meditating upon “this strange universe.” The scene of these 
meditations, recorded in “Sartor Resartus,” is unmistakably 
recognisable to this day in the features of “Entepfuhl”-Eccle- 
fechan. “On fine evenings,” Diogenes records “I was wont 
to carry forth my supper, bread crumbs boiled in milk, and eat 
it out-of-doors. On the coping of the Orchard-wall, which I 
could reach by climbing, or, still more easily, if Father An- 
dreas set up the pruning-ladder, my porringer was placed; 
there, many a sunset have I, looking at the distant western 
Mountains, consumed, not without relish, my evening meal. 
Those hues of gold and azure, that hush of World’s expecta- 
tion, as Day died, were still a Hebrew speech to me; neverthe- 
less I was looking at the fair illuminated letters, and had an 
eye for their gilding” 

The description given of the father and mother of Dioge- 
nes Teufelsdrockh in “Sartor Resartus” are close portraits, cer- 
tified to as such by persons who knew them well, such as Mrs. 
Mulligan, and old Mr. Easton, the once apprentice of James 
Carlyle. Like Father Andreas, “the grenadier sergeant and 
regimental schoolmaster,” Father James, “smoked largely or 
read and talked to neighbours that would listen;’ and like 
him was “in very deed a man of order, courage, downright- 
ness.” More tenderly drawn than the picture of the stern 
father is that of the affectionate mother, called Gretchen, the 
German diminutive for Margaret. “The good Gretchen, for 
all her fretting, watched over him and hovered round him as 
only a true house-mother can: assiduously she cooked and 
sewed and scoured for him.” The somewhat hard rule of 
Thomas Carlyle’s father, together with the loving kindness of 
his mother, are referred to in other parts of “Sartor Resartus.” 
His training, says Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, was, on the father’s 
side “too stoical;’’ being on the principle “rather to bear and 
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forbear, than to make and do.” The son complains, “I was 
forbid much: wishes in any measure bold I had to renounce; 
everywhere a strait bond of obedience held me down. Thus 
already Freewill often came in painful collision with Neces- 
sity, so that my tears flowed, and at seasons the child itself 
might taste the root of bitterness wherewith the whole fruitage 
of our life is mingled and tempered.” 

If defective in some respects, as he says, the early train- 
ing of Thomas Carlyle, was, nevertheless, on the whole satis- 
factory. The “strait bond of obedience,” he confesses, proved 
advantageous in after life. “In which habituation to obedience, 
truly, it was beyond measure safer to err by excess than by 
defect. Obedience is our universal duty and destiny, wherein 
whoso will not bend must break: too early and too thoroughly 
we cannot be trained to know that “would,” in this world of 
ours, is a mere zero to “should,” and for the most part as the 
smallest of fractions even to “shall.” Hereby was laid for me 
the basis of worldly discretion, nay, of morality itself. Let me 
not quarrel with my upbringing? It was vigorous, too frugal, 
compressively secluded, every way unscientific; yet in that 
very strictness and domestic solitude might there not lie the 
root of deeper earnestness, of the stem from which all noble 
fruit must grow? Above all, how unskilful soever, it was 
loving; it was well-meant, honest, whereby every deficiency 
was helped.” The pregnant sentences here quoted, worth 
pondering over to come to a true understanding of the auto- 
biographer in “Sartor Resartus,” wind up with a last highly 
interesting touch of the portraits of the parents. “My kind 
mother, the good Gretchen, did me one altogether invaluable 
service; she taught me, less indeed by word than by act, and 
daily reverent look and habitude, her own simple version of 
the Christian Faith. Father Andreas, too, attended church, 
yet more like a parade duty, for which he in the other world 
expected pay, with arrears—as I trust he has received. But 
my mother, with a true woman’s heart, and fine though uncul- 
tivated sense, was, in the strictest acceptance, religious.” 
The love of Thomas Carlyle for his mother, intense at all 
times, and amounting to a kind of worship, was fully returned 
on her part. A person still living, who knew her well, asserts 
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that she taught herself writing amidst extraordinary difficul- 
ties, when already advanced in life, and with the care of a large 
family upon her, with the sole object of being able to corre- 
spond with her eldest son. 

A very significant passage in “Sartor Resartus,” abso- 
lutely autobiographical, gives the history of Thomas Carlyle’s 
school days in “Entepfuhl’-Ecclefechan. He was, he con- 
fesses, self-taught, in the best sense of the word. “Of the in- 
significant portion of education which depended on Schools,” 
says the autobiographer, “there need almost no notice be 
taken. I learned what others learn, and kept it stored in a 
corner of my head, seeing as yet no manner of use for it. My 
schoolmaster, a downbent, broken-hearted, underfoot martyr, 
as others of that guild are, did little for me, except discover 
that he could do little; he, good soul, pronounced me a genius, 
fit for the learned profession, and that I must be sent to the 
Gymnasium, and one day to the University. Meanwhile what 
printed thing soever I could meet with I read. My very 
copper pocket-money [I laid out on stall literature, which, as it 
accumulated, I with my own hand sewed into volumes. By 
this means was the young head furnished with a considerable 
miscellany of things and shadows of things.” The school- 
master here referred to was a Mr. William Gullen, in charge 
of the educational needs of all the children of Hoddam parish, 
ecclesiastical district including the village of Ecclefechan. 
Mr. William Gullen was in every respect as described, a 
“downbent, broken-hearted, underfoot martyr,’ although a 
man of good attainments, educated for the ministry, and 
preaching at times. By some accident he had lost his left 
hand, and wore a vice fastened to the stump of the arm, into 
which he stuck the quill pens, the mending of which was one 
of the great occupations of the schoolmaster of these days.. 
They were days highly unfavourable to Scottish schoolmaster- 
ship. The poor Dominie was not only wretchedly ill-paid—the 
total salary of Mr. William Gullen not amounting to more 
than sixteen pounds a-year—but was the slave of the minister, 
expected to obey the latter absolutely like a servant, even to 
the performing of menial offices. In the terms “downbent” 
and “underfoot” his condition is as curtly as graphically de- 
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scribed. As regards the “good soul” who taught at “Entep- 
fuhl’-Ecclefechan, his condition was more than usually pain- 
ful. With an education above the average of schoolmasters, 
and an income less than the humblest of farm labourers, he 
naturally fretted at times, which displeased the parish minis- 
ter, who wanted a cheerful man for servant. The vice on the 
stump of the left arm, too, gave offence; indispensable as it 
was for pen-mending, it had a knack of getting rusty from 
ink spots, and never appeared to advantage when the minister 
brought inspectors, or visitors, to look over his school. At 
last, losing all patience with his wretched servant, the incum- 
bent of Hoddam parish gave him notice to quit the school. 
Thereupon the spirit of the poor Dominie suddenly and un- 
expectedly roused itself. Miserably as he was paid, he loved 
his school, and was warmly attached to many of his pupils, 
one of his chief favourites being the eldest son of James WUar- 
lyle. Summoning up courage, he told the minister to his face 
that, conscious of having fulfilled his duties, he would not give 
up his post but make an appeal to the presbytery against the 
order of dismissal. He did as pledged; but while the slow 
appeal was going on he was persecuted unmercifully—“his 
soul was worried out of him.” At last, in a fit of gloomy 
despair, poor William Gullen packed up what few things he 
possessed, and marched away over the border to Liverpool, 
there to take ship for America. Nobody ever knew what be- 
came of the “downbent, broken-hearted, underfoot martyr” 
who first taught Thomas Carlyle. . 

In the house in Matthew Murray’s Close to which James 
Carlyle removed after the birth of his eldest son, his wife 
brought him eight more children, four sons and four daugh- 
ters. Except with the brother next to him in age, John, born 
in 1797, Thomas does not appear to have held much inter- 
course with any of his brothers and sisters, nor indeed witn 
any children in the village. According to Mrs. Mulligan, 
Thomas never joined the play and juvenile amusements of the 
rising generation of Ecclefechan. “He went about the fields 
and hills reading books,” the old lady, eight years the senior 
of Thomas explained; “he had aye books with him; he was 
a great reader.” Very early Thomas achieved local fame on 
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account of his extraordinary memory, and it is recorded that, 
at the age of five, “he could repeat the heads and particulars 
of any sermon he heard,” which was really a marvellous feat, 
considering the length of sermons, with their intricate di- 
visions and sub-divisions, customary in those days. Very 
early, too, little Thomas essayed making speeches, and on the 
occasion of some local public discussion he astonished all 
present, including his father, by an oration, characterized by 
the latter in one of his usual quaint expressions, as being 
“Hard as a gran and soft as a rabbit.” From his very earliest 
youth, Thomas always strove to get among grownup and even 
very old people, being particularly fond of the society of his 
father and grandfather, who was also his godfather, Thomas 
Carlyle. Mrs. Mulligan vividly remembers little Thomas 
“trotting by his father’s side up the street, just to hear him 
talk: he semed listening with eyes and ears to all that was 
said.” Inheriting his father’s gift of expression, little Thomas 
himself, Mrs. Mulligan says, “when just a boy, could talk 
right away, like an old man.” The old lady describes the per- 
sonal appearance of the boy as “slender made,” and “sallow 
coloured ;” likewise “tall for his age,” and “strongly built.” In 
one respect, and in one only, young Thomas was a degenerate 
member of the family: “He would na fight.” 

Young Thomas had a good opportunity of indulging his 
love for the society of elders by open-air meetings of them, 
which took place almost daily during the fine season, on a 
grassy plot near the coach road, overshadowed by an immense 
tree. The tree and its surroundings are graphically described 
in “Sartor Resartus.” The biographer of Diogenes Teufels- 
drockh tells “how the brave old linden, stretched like a parasol 
of twenty ells in radius, overlapping all other rows and clumps, 
towered up from the central “Agora” and “Campus Martius” 
of the Village, like its Sacred Tree; and how the old men sat 
talking under its shadow, Gneschen [little Diogenes] often 
greedily listening, and the wearied labourers reclined, and the 
unwearied children sported, and the young men and maidens 
often danced to flute music.” The tree here referred to was 
not a linden, but a palm tree: but the entire scene was in all 
other respects like that described. It caused deep regret 
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among the inhabitants of the village not only, but the sur- 
rounding district, when the “Ecclefechan tree,’ forming a sort 
of landmark, its branches literally “stretching like a parasol,” 
was cut down, not many years ago. Singularly enough, the 
“Sacred Tree” was felled and purchased by some members of 
the Carlyle family. 

Various other descriptions of life and scenery in “Entep- 
fuhl,” given in “Sartor Resartus” are as faithful to nature as 
the sketch of the ““Campus Martius’ of the Village.” The 
picture of the London-Glasgow stage-coach which formerly 
passed through Ecclefechan is minutely true. Little Diogenes’ 
thoughtful nature was deeply impressed by the stage “which, 
slow-rolling under its mountains of men and luggage, wended 
through our Village: northwards, truly, in the dead of night, 
yet southwards visibly at eventide. Not till my eighth year 
did I reflect that this Postwagen could be no other than some 
terrestrial Moon, rising and setting by mere Law of Nature, 
like the heavenly one; that it came on made highways, from 
far cities towards far cities, weaving them, like a monstrous 
shuttle, into closer and closer union.’ It was at three o’clock 
in the morning that, at the commencement of this century, 
the old stage-coach from London to Glasgow passed through 
Ecclefechan, while the return coach went the opposite way at 
six in the evening. Thus the first was going “northwards, 
truly, in the dead of night,” and the other “southwards visibly 
at eventide.” 

The great feature of Ecclefechan at the beginning of the 
century, its annual fair, is noticed as deserved in “Sartor Re- 
sartus,” for having deeply impressed little Diogenes. “But 
undoubtedly, the grand summary of “Entepfuhl” child’s-cul- 
ture, where, as in a funnel, its manifold influences were con- 
centrated and simultaneously poured down on us, was the 
annual Cattle fair. Here, assembled from all the four winds, 
came the elements of an unspeakable hurly-burly. Nutbrown 
maids and nutbrown men, all clean-washed, loud laughing, 
bedizened and beribanded, who came for dancing, for treating, 
and, if possible, for happiness.” There were “topbooted Gra- 
ziers from the north;” likewise “Brokers” and “Drovers, also 
topbooted from the south: these, with their subalterns in 
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leather jerkins, leather skull-caps, and long ox-goads, shouting 
in half-articulate speech, amid the inarticulate barking and 
bellowing.” Then there were “potters with their crockery in 
fair rows; and pedlars, in booths that to me seemed richer 
than Ormuz bazaars;” “showmen,” and scamps “vociferously 
superintending games of chance.’ ‘“Ballad-singers brayed; 
auctioneers grew hoarse; cheap new wine [whiskey] flowed 
like water, still worse confounding the confusion; and high 
over all vaulted, in grand-and-lofty tumbling, a parti-col- 
oured Merry-Andrew, like the genius of the place and of life 
itself.” The description given by old inhabitants of Eccle- 
fechan of the formerly famous annual Cattle fair is in every 
detail, to the “leather jerkins, leather skull-caps, and long ox- 
goads,” of the “topbooted” drovers and graziers, the same as 
that in “Sartor Resartus.”’ The story of the glories of the 
fair is handed down by the elders of Ecclefechan traditionally 
to the children, as if mindful that the fair was really once the 
“erand summary of ‘Entepfuhl’ child’s culture.” 

A few more touches, as graphic and truthful as the rest, 
complete the picture of the old Annandale village, “standing 
in trustful derangement among the woody slopes.” Formerly 
almost every owner of a cottage kept one or more pigs, and 
the whole herd was driven out daily to pasture on a large 
tract of common. “Impressive enough,’ says Diogenes Teu- 
felsdrockh, in his autobiography, “was it to hear in early 
morning, the Swineherd’s horn, and know that so many happy, 
hungry quadrupeds were on all sides starting in hot haste to 
join him, for breakfast on the Heath. Or to see them at 
eventide, all marching in again, with short squeak, almost in 
military order; and each typographically correct, trotting off 
in succession to the right or left, through its own lane to its 
own dwelling, till old Kunz, at the village-head, now left alone, 
blew his last blast and retired for the night.” Old Kunz, or 
rather “old Scott,’ clad as described further on, “in darned 
gabardine and leather breeches, more resembling slate or dis- 
coloured-tin breeches,” is still well remembered in Ecclefechan. 
The ground called “the Heath,” a large tract of moor and hill 
land, mostly poor soil, but with many grass patches, bears still 
the same name; as also the spot at the northern end of Eccle- 
fechan, denominated the “village-head.” 
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In the picture of “Father Andreas,” given in “Sartor 
Resartus,” there are at times two portraits combined, that of 
James Carlyle, the father, and that of Thomas Carlyle, the 
grandfather, who died in Ecclefechan in 1806, aged 84. The 
grandfather was most tenderly attached to little Thomas, and 
his love was fully returned by the latter, who was extremely 
fond of sitting near him, and hearing the tales of the old man, 
who had been a traveller in his young days, going even as far 
as London. “Eagerly he hung upon his tales when listening 
neighbours enlivened the hearth; from these perils and these 
travels, wild and far almost as Hades itself, a dim world of 
Adventure expanded itself within me.’ Both father and 
grandfather, equally endowed with the gift of speech, and lik- 
ing to pour forth their ideas and convictions to their neigh- 
bours, were assidious attendants at the meetings held at “the 
central ‘Agora’ and ‘Campus Martius of the village,’ and 
little Thomas seldom failed to be with them. “Incalculable,” 
says Diogenes Teufelsdrockh in his autobiography, “was the 
knowledge I acquired in standing by the Old Men under the 
Linden-tree: the whole of Immensity was yet new to me; and 
had not these reverend seniors, talkative enough, been em- 
ployed in partial surveys thereof for nigh forescore years? 
With amazement I began to discover that “Entepfuhl” stood 
in the middle of a Country, of a World; that there was such a 
thing as History, as Biography—to which I also, one day, 
by hand and tongue might contribute.” 

The corollary of these reflections was another, beautifully 
localized on the back ground of the clear little stream, “gush- 
ing kindly by, among beech rows,” in front of the house 
where Thomas Carlyle was born. “It struck me much,” says 
Diogenes Teufelsdrockh in his autobiography, “as I sat by 
the Kuhbach, one silent noontide, and watched it flowing, 
gurgling, to think how this same streamlet had flowed and 
gureled, through all changes of weather and of fortune, from 
beyond the earliest date of history. Yes, probably on the 
morning when Joshua forded Jordan; even as at the mid-day 
when Caesar, doubtless with difficulty, swam the Nile—yet 
kept his “Commentaries” dry—this little Kuhbach, assiduous 
as Tiber, Eurotas, or Siloa, was murmuring on across the wil- 
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derness, as yet unnamed, unseen.” Perhaps there will be a 
time when literary pilgrims, admirers of the author of “Sartor 
Resartus,” will visit the little burn here depicted, pellucid as 
an Alphine stream, and “watch it flowing, gurgling,” in front 
of the “Arched House.” 

The advice of the poor persecuted “underfoot” school- 
master of Ecclefechan, that little Thomas, being “a genius, and 
fit for the learned professions,’ must “be sent to a Gymnasium 
and one day to the University,’ was followed by James Car- 
lyle when his eldest born had reached the age of seven years 
and a half. The nearest “gymnasium,” or other good school, 
in which boys were prepared for “the learned professions,” 
was at the burgh of Annan, six miles distant from Ecclefechan, 
and thither accordingly “Old James” took his son on a fine 
May morning in the year 1803, having made previous arrange- 
ments for his admission to “Annan Academy,” and his board, 
from Monday to Saturday, at the house of a relative, a cooper. 
“Well do I remember,” says Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, “the red 
sunny Whitsuntide morning, when, trotting full of hope, by 
the side of Father Andreas, I entered the main street of the 
place and saw its steeple-clock, then striking Eight, and jail; 
and the aproned or disaproned Burghers moving-in to break- 
fast.” It was easy for father and son, by leaving Ecclefechan 
at six, not too early for a “sunny Whitsuntide morning,” to be 
at Annan when the “steeple clock” was “striking eight.” The 
road from Ecclefechan to Annan, on which the boy was “trot- 
ting full of hope,” is very beautiful, gradually ascending from 
the village, till on its summit, about two miles from the old 
burgh, there is, fronting the traveller, a magnificent view of 
the Sodway Firth, and the shore of Cumberland, and to the 
right the panorama of one of the finest parts of Annandale, 
the river winding through it like a silver thread. The road 
enters the main street of Annan at a point half way between 
the “steeple clock” of the parish church, still striking hours as 
at the “Whitsuntide morning” seventy years ago, and the 
place where once stood the “jail,” covered in recent years by a 
building of a better kind, a town hall. Facing this spot, was 
the school to which young Thomas Carlyle was taken by his 
father. It was a very roomy three-storied building—still 
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standing though having ceased to be a school house since 1820 
—with the large lettered inscription in front: “Annan Acad- 
emy, Mathematical, Classisal and Commercial.” In “Sartor 
Resartus,” Annan Academy figures as “the Hinterschlag Gym- 
nasium.” The name “Hinterschlag’—a newly-coined com- 
pound German word means “Smite-behind.” Thus the signifi- 
cance of the somewhat singular word will be easily understood. 
The proud boy, who, though under the guidance of a stern 
father, had been brought up with loving tenderness, never 
receiving other correction but by words, now, for the first 
time in his life, had not only to endure corporal punishment, 
but chastisement such as seemed to him utterly degrading. 
The principal of “Annan Academy,’ Mr. Adam Hope, like 
many other schoolmasters of the day, was noted for his severe 
discipline. For the very slightest faults, or mere mistakes 
committed in ignorance, his pupils were comdemned to kneel 
before a low stool, their hands tied in front, and to be whipped, 
often unmercifully, with birch rods. 

“With the first view of Hinterschlag Gymnasium,” says the 
autobiographer of “Sartor Resartus,’ my evil days began.” 
Alas, there were many, many evil days to come for poor 
Thomas Carlyle. “I had, once for all,” continues the autobi- 
ographer, “come down from Heaven into the Earth. Among 
the rainbow colours that glowed on my horizon, lay even in 
childhood a dark ring of Care, as yet no thicker than a thread, 
and often quite overshone; yet always it reappeared, nay ever 
waxed broader and broader; till in after years it almost over- 
shadowed my whole canopy, and threatened to engulf me in 
final night.” 
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ON THE ART OF TAKING ONE’S SELF SERIOUSLY. 
(Herbert D. Gallaudet.) * 


Of course the art is, not to. For many reasons. 

If you take yourself seriously, the chances are your 
friends won’t. That’s the Law of Contradictions,—which is 
as old as sin and as inexorable as the Medes and Persians. 
There was nothing but ridicule preparing, you remember, 
for the dyspeptic philosopher Stevenson tells of who con- 
sumed his entire time ordering life to an existence of tin 
shoes and tepid milk; or for the statesman in Washington 
during an anxious period of the Civil War, who, being asked 
one morning for the latest news, replied: “My cold is better 
today.” Ifa man set himself up to be something when he is 
really more or less than nothing, he may deceive himself, as 
St. Paul says, but he seldom deceives anybody else,—from 
canal-boy to president. 

If you take yourself seriously, your friends won’t. The 
people who are tremendously impressed with their mission in 
life are generally the people who make very little impression 
on the rest of the world. They have no time for that, nor 
strength,—they are much too busy with themselves; they 
have reduced the equation of life to a single factor; and that, 
not X or Y or even U sub I, but only Big I, which in their 
theory of values is equivalent to AI. 

And their friends avoid them. “They who are forever 
magnifying their own interests’, says Dean Hodges, “are 
commonly left by their neighbors in exclusive charge ot that 
department; it is being so well cared for, apparently, that 
nobody presumes to interfere.’ Nobody wants to interfere. 
The Man with a Mission, (capital man and capital inission), 
is generally welcome to keep it all to himself. It somehow 
does not seem worth robbing him of; he does not make it 
sufficiently attractive. And the Woman with a Grievance, 
(again, capital woman and capital grievance), is left alone 
with it if possible. Nobody else wants it; any more than they 
want a crying child on an all-day journey. 


(*We are enabled to print this article through the courtesy of Mr. 
Gallaudet, who is assistant pastor of Central Church.) 
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And a second good reason for not taking yourself seriously 
is that you cannot for long keep up the illusion. The trouble 
is, it isn’t true. After all, none of us are irresistibly important 
in the economy of the world. It would be nice to think so, 
if we could; but unfortunately we can’t,—the illusion won't 
stay by us. You remember how Stevenson puts it: “Alas and 
alas, you may take it as you will, but the services of no single 
individual are indispensable. Atlas was just a gentleman 
with a protracted nightmare.” 

Luckily nowadays most of the little Atlases wake up 
sooner or later, sore and stiff in the shoulders, and feeling 
altogether sheepish. The experience is humiliating, but for 
most of us it is highly salutary. We outgrow the illusion,— 
grow out of it into a healthier,—and humbler,—way of think- 
ing. 

We come at last to the frame of mind of Orlando when 
he said: “Only in the world I fill up a place, which may be 
better supplied when I have made it empty.” We come to 
see that in the eternal scheme of things our position is after 
all rather trivial and inconsequential. We realize that we are 
none of us “bright particular stars’ without whose shining 
the firmament of the heavens would go black forever. We 
thought so, perhaps, for a brief period during our college 
course; but the illusion passed, and we with it. We attained 
a saner and pleasanter view. Orlando managed to have a 
very fair time, notwithstanding his discovery of his own 
insignificance; and even after the holidays of Arden, cut— 
I like to think—a reasonable and useful figure. And we 
might as well follow his example. 

For it seems altogether foolish to take yourself seriously 
when there are so many better matters, your friends, for in- 
stance, and the little piece of the world you live in, and the 
work God has given you to do. 

There are your friends. Some people never have any 
for this very reason; they use their friends merely as foils 
for their own virtues and attractions, as mirrors for their 
prides and prejudices, as waste-baskets for their discarded 
ambitions and confidences, as rungs of the social ladder they 
aspire to climb. 
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By taking your friends seriously I do not exactly mean 
being seriously concerned for the eternal welfare of their 
souls. That is liable to be a rather bothersome business, both 
for them and for you. I simply mean being so deeply con- 
cerned for their present welfare,—body, mind, and soul; so 
vitally exercised over their little triumphs and failures; so 
ready to share their enthusiasms and disappointments; so for- 
getful of your own interests and so mindful of theirs,—that 
you are really helping them not for the present only, but for 
all time,—for eternity even, if you want to put it that away. 

Of course friends want to be taken seriously only part 
of the time. You cannot stay in deep waters interminably ; 
even the best swimmers get chilled and exhausted. Heart-to- 
heart talks before the fire at two in the morning may be 
essential to your happiness sometimes; but if you attempt to 
keep them on into the next day, you will probably end by 
falling asleep. To let your friend get an idea that every time 
he sees you means a sermon or a small loan or a request that 
you serve on a committe or contribute to a cause,—this is a 
very fair way to lose that friend. Of course axes have to be 
ground and contributions taken and committees organized 
and sermons listened to; but it should never be forgotten that 
there is an appointed time for everything under the sun and 
that for that particular thing all other times are to be barred 
from the schedule. We don’t ever want our friends to pass 
the verdict on us that a judge I knew of dreamed he rendered 
in a certain case, “Not guilty, but tiresome.” 

Another excellent thing to take seriously is your work. 
Now don’t misunderstand me. I do not mean setting your 
work up in your mind and thinking about it and thinking 
about it until you are fairly staggered by its magnitude and 
your own incompetence. No such thing. I mean taking it 
in your hands as you would an axe or a shovel or a broom, 
or the coat-collar of the incorrigibly bad boy in your Sunday 
School class, and holding it so, axe or shovel or broom or boy, 
until your stunt is accomplished. 

And then for a third thing, (if two aren’t enough), you 
might take the world seriously,—the little corner of. it you 
live and work in. It seems to me that not too many people 
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really do that. Plenty and plenty take it very soberly, of 
course; even lugubriously, as if to smile were one of the 
seven deadly sins; more often merely dully, with an unseeing 
eye and an inactive mind. By taking the world seriously, I 
mean being seriously and intensely interested in the world,— 
just liking it, liking it so much that you keep forgetting all 
about yourself, as you do when you get off with a rattling good 
story, and come back with a very pleasant sort of surprise. 
Stevenson again is the conspicuous modern example of this 
faculty; the joy of common things in his constant and most 
delightful stock in trade. Stories, poems, letters, essays,—all 
tell the same tale: Here’s a man who’s tremendously keen 
about all the nine parts of life-—shoes and ships and sealing- 
wax, cabbages and king's, terribly eager to catch the beauty 
of the least of each day’s gifts,—“Morning skies, books, and 
my food, summer rains’—the whole catalogue counts for some- 
thing good. This is the sort of spirit that finds nothing com- 
mon in an age that is inclined to call everything common- 
place; it’s the sort of spirit that considers itself of little value 
or meaning or reputation in comparison with the wonder and 
pathos, the joy and curiosity, of the big world beside; it’s the 
sort of spirit that is good to have. 

Take your friends seriously, then, with reason; take your 
work seriously, in reason; take God seriously, in the great 
moments of your life. And then if you have any seriousness 
left you can devote it to yourself. But I don’t think you'll 
find you need to. 


LECTURES. 


The year’s lectures ended with a month of exceedingly 
good addresses. Dr. Rolfe finished his autobiographical lec- 
ture with such charm that all wished that our honored Presi- 
dent Emeritus were twice as old, that the lecture might be 
longer. Mr. Ferguson of Oxford gave a very interesting Lec- 
ture-Recital on “The Songs in Shakespeare.” Both the 
songs alluded to and those given in full were discussed in such 
a way that every hearer was enriched doubly with a knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare and with a better understanding of the 
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songs of Shakespeare’s day. President Henry Lawrence 
Southwick presented a wonderful dramatic lecture on “Shakes- 
peare’s Orators.” The lecture was illustrated by the Presi- 
dent’s marvellous reading of portions of several of the plays, 
Othello, Julius Caesar, Hamlet and Macbeth. This lecture 
was indeed a treat, long to be remembered. 


A Heavenly Aspiration. 


I want to be a golfer, 

And with the golfers stand, 
A dainty ball before me, 

A driver in my hand. 


f want to judge the distance 
And waggle (just for show); 

Then make a graceful swing, 
And strike a mighty blow. 


I want to watch the ball 
Go cutting through the sky, 
To drop upon the green, 
Just where I’d set my eye. 


I want to take a putter, 
And aiming for the hole, 
Just tap the ball so deftly 
’T will glide straight to the goal. 


I want to be a golfer, 
And round the verdant links 
To saunter with a maiden 
Whose glances show she thinks— 


—PAUL C. WAKEFIELD. 
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Student Department. 
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COLLEGE NEWS. 
STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the April business meeting, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 


Association. 
ACeSI CLOT Lig eee sto eles ee olin s Luella Cook ’og. 
Muh Yat erd ba alos (aera ahaa tee Rocce Jessica Powers ’I0. 
Detavalibcasticen weccmuncekgs Wilhelmina Carter ’1o. 
Magazine. 
Baior-i- Gie laren itera: Myrtie Maguire ’og 
Business’ Manager sic. 03... Nathan E. Rieed ’Io. 
CollerewNews Editor: sve Estelle K. Henry ’11. 
08. 


We are busy working, studying and rehearsing—oh aren’t 
we rehearsing. We think and speak in Shakespearean man- 
ner; let us hope that when the time comes we will act like- 
wise! Mr. Tripp and Mrs. Hicks are certainly working hard 
and patiently to make our play “go’—and if we gain any 
measure of praise, it will all be due to their unflagging zeal and 
skilful guidance. Nine rahs for each of them! 

Some of the girls are entertaining guests during these 
last days. Miss Grace Gill is visiting her cousin, Anna, and 
Henrietta Rackham has her sister Laura with her. 

Our recitals are over, and nothing but words of praise 
have been said. The girls have all worked faithfully, and 


2 
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we wish to thank Mrs. Willard, Mrs. Hicks and Miss Mc- 
Questin for their indefatigable efforts to make the Recitals 
successful. 

We are to be scattered to the ends of the earth in a few 
days :— : 

Miss Chaffee is to travel with the Strathmore Concert 
Co., under the auspices of the White Bureau. 

Miss Scott is to teach Oratory in Rawlings Institute, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Miss Ross. is to be Assistant Prof. of Oratory in the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, her duties to begin 
Aug. 23rd. 

Miss Rackham is to open a studio at her home, Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I. 

Miss Cottrell will visit in Detroit on her way home. 

Miss Waggoner will spend some weeks in Washington 
and Baltimore. 

A very happy letter has come to us from Miss Beals, who 
is teaching in the State Normal School, Edinboro, Penn., and 
thoroughly enjoying her work. She sends best wishes for the 
success of all the members of ’08. 

With hearts full of love and gratitude to teachers and 
fellow-students who have made our years here so full of 
happiness, we quote Mr. Kenney and say “not ‘good-bye,’ but 
‘good luck’! 


b 


Og. 

Alas “the melancholy days have come’—and seniors are 
very serious people now. You meet groups on every turn on 
whose wistful, smiling faces, tears glisten. We have made 
many dear friendships among students and faculty, and, oh! 
how hard it is-to part and go away to every part of the 
country. This strange mixture of gladness and sadness is 
hard to explain. We are tired and long for a rest and the 
joys of the home-coming! But— our hearts are wrung with 
the thought that never more will ’09 meet again as a whole, 
and how grateful we are, each and all, for our associations 
and relations with that wonderful body “Our Faculty!” We 
will try to prove it by going-and-doing-likewise to other 
bodies of students. 
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The Emersonian is out! Three cheers for Miss Whistler 
and Mr. Taylor and their able assistants. They have given 
us a year book which we are proud to show our friends and 
say “It is ours!” Too much can not be said in their praise, 
both for the contents of the book and for their efficient man- 
agement of the finances. We cannot make a better wish for 
"10 than to wish them equal success in their efforts along 
the same line. 

We are pleased to announce that the prospects are bright 
for a large class of graduate students to return next year. 
How we all wish the whole class could return! 

Our class song was written and composed by Miss Swart- 
wood, of whose musical and poetical ability we are proud. 
We are glad you did not forget to join our ranks this year, 
Miss Swartwood. 

The examinations for seniors were held a week before 
those of the underclassmen and our whole time has been 
devoted to rehearsals and private work. How anxiously we 
awaited those grades and with what smiling faces the good 
ones were received! 

We want to thank our dear Dr. Rolfe for those two auto- 
biographical lectures he gave us just before the close of our 
lecture season. We feel even closer to him than before. In 
after years we will treasure the wisdom we have heard from 
this scholarly, gentle, childlike man, more than we can at 
present estimate. 

Miss Lila Stillman read recently, with great success, be- 
fore one of Boston’s Woman’s clubs at The Hotel Vendome. 

Next year those of us who are away will await the Maga- 
zine’s visit with eager hearts. May we not hope to have news 
of every one of our number throughout the year? It will 
seem like “a letter from home” when we are away instilling 
Emersonian principles in the minds and manners of others 
less fortunate than we, in that they have not the privilege of 
getting it here at Emerson. 

Here’s wishing success to Emerson, its faculty, its alumni, 
its students. | 

"10. 
At our last regular class meeting the officers for our 
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Senior year were elected as follows: Miss Ina Wright, Presi- 
dent; Miss Edna Thomas, Vice-President; Miss Veroque 
Petty, Secretary; Miss Minnabel Garrett, Treasurer; Miss 
Erma Tubbs, Magazine Representative. Miss Ewing Carter 
and Miss Marguerite Weaver will act for us on the Endow- 
ment Committee, and Miss Eunice Strony and Miss Alma 
Bruggeman on the Students’ Council. Miss Alice Sandiford 
has been chosen as Editor-in-Chief for The Year Book, with 
Miss Jessica Powers as Business Manager. 

Our regular college course has been once again inter- 
rupted by the arduous, assiduous and fatiguing preparation 
for exams. At last they are over and the midnight oil need 
no more be wasted for such trifling matters. 

The 1909 Emersonian has just made its appearance and 
we all wish to extend our heartiest praises to its board of 
managers, and give three cheers for its success. 


’ 


Il. 


The Freshman stunt took place on April Ist, and was 

a great success. In fact it has been intimated that it was 
the best stunt yet given at Emerson. The program was as 
follows: 
1 Prologue—Spirit of Expression, Lura Pelletier 
2 Song and Chorus— 

Misses McLane, Wiley, Appleby, Pugh, Webster, Ham, 

Barnum, Conant, Howes, Rice, Boyce, Loverin, Wessels, 

Whitsel, Leddy, L. Smith, M. Smith, McKenzie, Richter, 

Powers, Wilcox, Andrews, McCarty, Decker, Bartlett, 

Newton, Tucker, Mower, Simpson and Clara Appleby. 
3 Spanish Dance, Katharine Barker 
4 Gypsy Dance— 

Misses Eppstein, Symonds, Madeline Randall, Barry 

and Broadway. 
5 For the Cause of Expression— 
Misses Gosse, Cash, Bushnell and Roger. 
0 2Duet: Misses Stella Henry and Rose Kemble 
7 Animated Figures— 
Misses Beil, Churchill and Newton. 
Messrs. Martin, Chamberlin and Andino. 
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8 “Give Three Cheers for the Freshmen”— 
Misses Lyon, Speakman, Broadway and Smiley. 

9 Finale, Class of 711 
Accompanists—Misses Smiley, Cash and Speakman. 
Violinist—Miss Mabel Randall. 

The chorus was splendidly organized and drilled and 
the costumes most effective. The gypsy dance was a graceful 
and truly artistic piece of work. “For the Cause of Expres- 
sion” was cleverly delivered. The animated figures were 
bright, laughable and original. Also the “Three Cheers for the 
Freshmen” was well worked up. Altogether the “babies” did 
themselves proud. 

CANADIAN CLUB. 


On Saturday, May 8th, the Canadians gathered them- 
selves together for what will be to some of us the last time, 
as more than half of us this year are Seniors and Post Gradu- 
ates. A rousing meeting was held, at the close of which two 
of the officers for next year were elected:—President, Edna 
M. Weatherspoon, ’10; Secretary, Sara K. Dobson, ’Io. 

We feel, those of us who are not coming back to Dear 
Old Emerson—that the Club will be left in able hands and 
what we began this year will be carried to completion in 
the one which is to follow. 


SORORITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI. 

During Commencement week, Mr. and Mrs. Carl, Mrs. 
Slifer, the Misses Helen and Jessie Slifer, Master James Slifer, 
Miss Ettabelle Cone, Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Lane, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harter were in town as the guests of our seniors. 

On Wednesday, the twelfth, the Sorority gave a tea in 
honor of those members who were graduated and their friends. 
Mrs. Carl, Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Slifer and Mrs. Lane received. 
Among those of the faculty who were present were President 
and Mrs. Southwick, Mr. and Mrs. Kidder and Mrs. Black. 

Our old members were represented during Commence- 
ment by Miss Hester Whitney, Mrs. Hazel Miller Aranchio, 
Mrs. Blanche Heslyn Pierce, Miss Anna Remick and Miss 
Harriet Ryder. 
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Miss Mary Slifer went from Boston to Kingston, N. Y., 
where she was entertained by Miss Isabel Ellis. 

Miss Alice Rudisill is visiting her sister, Mrs. Mitchell, 
in Schenectady, N. Y. 

On their way home Miss Isabel Ellis and Miss Wilhel- 
mina Carter spent a few days at the “Knickerbocker” in New 
York. 3 

The Chapter House was closed on Monday the seven- 
teenth. | 

KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Wright of Elgin, Ill., were guests at 
2 Batavia street for Commencement. 

Miss Nettie Bowlus entertained her mother from Spring- 
field, Ill., and her aunt of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. C. F. Curtis of Susquehanna, Pa., was in Boston for 
Commencement week. 

Miss Margaret Conklin of Northampton, Mass., and Miss 
Grace Arnzen were our guests during Commencement. - 

Miss Conland, assisted by Kappa Gamma Chi, was at 
home on May tIoth. Guests of honor were Mrs. John Wright, 
Mrs. F. A. Hodgdon, Mrs. J. A. Bowlus, Mrs. Stripe, Mayor 
and Mrs. Hibbard, Dr. Ranson and Miss Alice Chapman. 

Miss Bernice Wright spent the Easter Holidays with 
Miss Graze Arnzen in Fall River, Mass. 

From the Boston Herald: The marriage of Herbert 
Edwin Stone of Winter Hill and Miss Florence Estelle San- 
born took place Tuesday evening at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Sanborn, 21 Willow avenue, 
West Somerville. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, president of Tufts College, assist- 
ed by the Rev. Charles Noyes of Winter Hill. 

We take pleasure in announcing the following officers for 
next year: President, Christine Hodgdon; Vice-President, 
Nellie Munro; Treasurer, Alice Davidson; Secretary, Poca- 
hontas Staufft; Corresponding Secretary, Ruth Adams; Sar- 
geant-at-Arms, Dealsy Brooks; Alumni Treasurer, Alma 
Bruggeman. 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK, MAY 0-14. 


Sunday Morning—Baccalaureate Sermon. 


Through the courtesy of our chaplain, Rev. Allan Stock- 
dale, and his congregation, our Baccalaureate services were 
held in the Union Congregational Church. The Senior and 
Post Graduate classes followed the choir, singing as the pro- 
cessional, “Oh, Worship the King,” and were seated in the 
center section of the church by the Marshal, Miss Nellie 
Munro of the Junior class. The Faculty were seated on the 
left. Mr. Bates with the choir and wonderful organ gave us 
inspiring, soul-stirring music. Mr. Stockdale took for his 
text Prov. 4: 23—‘‘Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out 
of it are the issues of life.’ It was a sermon that, as all his 
sermons do, went into our hearts, as well as our ears, and found 
an abiding place. It was characterized by his usual simplicity 
and directness, and will long be a comfort and guide to us. 
We felt, as we always do, that Mr. Stockdale is a man who 
knows, and is genuine through and through. Words from 
such a man whom we know and love so well have double 
weight. Baccalaureate morning will ever be a beautiful mem- 
ory in the hearts of ’o9. 

The courtesy of the Union Congregation and her pastor 
is duly appreciated by each one of us. 

We should like to see the sermon printed in the Maga- 


zine. It would be gratefully received by us all. 
W. 


Tuesday Morning—Physical Culture. 


Everybody was happy because of the ideal weather of the 
week. A beautiful and fitting start-off to the exercises of the 
students was the Physical Culture drill. There were two 
divisions to the exercises, (a) the Emerson exercises; (b) the 
Eastern Temple drill. 

The participants, in white Grecian costume, led by Mrs. 
Fisher, advanced from the back and wings of the stage in 
Chickering Hall. They presented a beautiful picture from 
their entrance to their “exit.””’ Every body and every part of 
it was in perfect rhythm and unison with every other body 
and part. The “team work” was splendid. The whole group 
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seemed ruled by one mind, so perfect was the rhythmic move- 
ment. It was a graceful, well poised group; and they showed 
what we can make our physical exercises mean to us. We 
never realize the full beauty of our exercises until we see 
them given at Commencement time with the accessories of 
Greek costume and varied colored lights. This group set the 
pace for a brilliant series of entertainments. 


Debate. 


We overheard one visiting lady say “Debates always bore 
me frightfully; this one certainly did not for I was interested 
from first to last.” 

-Miss Bernice Wright, class president, stated the query 
and introduced the speakers. Mr. MacKenna, vice-president, 
presided over the bell and watch. The question debated was, 
Resolved, “That the stage is not an educational institution.” 

The speakers on the affrmative were Misses Helen Bean 
and Elizabeth Colwell; on the negative were Misses Katherine 
Griffin and Nannie Lease. There were no judges, the side 
winning to be determined by the individuals in the audience. 
There is much conflict of opinion as to which side won out. 
And, indeed, it was hard for the individual to decide which 
side deserved the decision, so well matched were the con- 
testants. Each speaker was remarkable for her directness, 
earnestness, simplicity, dignified bearing, self-control, con- 
viction and knowledge of her subject. Points were clearly 
made and backed by concise argument. They are thinkers 
and speakers of no mean ability. Each speaker showed her 
quick wit in the extemporaneous rebuttal of the argument of 
her opponent. There was not one particle of the petty or 
personal that entered into the argument of either side. And 
who said that “women are not logical?’ Methink I heard such 
a rumor. 

W. 
Pantomime. 

The pantomime, “The Fan,’ was written by Mr. C. D. 
Gilbert, with arrangement of music by Mrs. Watson. It was 
a comedy in two scenes and showed Mr. Gilbert’s usual artistic 
cleverness. 
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The first scene was laid in a Parisian drawing room of a 
French husband and wife who are bored with each other. The 
second scene was laid in an ante-room of a ball-room. 

The pantomimic action was very clever on the part of all 
who took part, making every detail of the plot clear to the 
onlooker. Both facial expressions and gestures were always 
adequate to the thought to be conveyed to the minds of those 
present. 

The costuming and staging were pretty and artistic. The 
music was well arranged and was played in perfect sympathy 
with the development of the plot. 

Miss Martin as Monsieur Diedrot is deserving of special 
mention. In her characterization she was ever the man she 
portrayed. Her acting was definite and detailed and she-lived 
up to her reputation of “the best man in the class.’ Miss 
Boyden and Miss Curtiss were daintily French in their ex- 
pressiveness. Miss Witter was a comical clown. The other 
members in the cast were Misses Dondero, Fisher, Richardson, 


Sinclair and Heusch. 
R. W. 


Tuesday Evening—Senior Play. 


Tuesday evening the play, “A Virginia Courtship,” a 
comedy by Eugene Presbrey, was presented. The atmos- 
phere was sustained from the rise of the curtain upon the 
first act until its final fall. The cue-taking was perfect; one 
could scarcely realize that the lines had been rehearsed, for 
the responses seemed to come from thought rather than from 
memory. 

The work throughout was of the highest quality. Each 
individual from the dear old Major, as admirably portrayed 
by Miss Robinson, and Madame Robert, who for the time com- 
pletely absorbed Miss Hayes, to the old colored Sam, made 
so realistic by Miss Austin, and Neal, Master of Hounds, which 
part Miss Warner took so ably, was true and real. Miss 
Farron made an ideal Captain Tom. Who could resist the 
charming Prudence of Miss Elsie Thomas. The old Squire, 
Miss Swartwood, and his sweetheart, Miss Kimberly, were 
dear and quaint. Miss Hall’s Grace was a dainty maid. The 
Berkeley of Miss Curtis was an honest fellow. Miss Smith 
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made a beautiful and coquettish Laura, and Marie, the French 
maid was played in a petite manner by Miss Muzzy. An 
excellent piece of work was that of Miss Mann as Kendall, 
and Miss Bowlus was a true villain. The play was indeed a 
great success. 
E. W. 
Wednesday Morning. 


The Wednesday morning program, because of its classic 
quality and true interpretation, was a joy to all. 

There were two contrasting sketches from Dickens, “The 
Flight of Little Emily” and “Mrs. Nickleby’s Suitor.’’ Miss 
Cook was wonderfully strong as Peggoty, playing a difficult 
male role with power and sincerity. The bitter suffering of 
Ham was so ably depicted by Miss Daisy Thomas that the 
hearts of her audience ached with sympathy. Miss Wake- 
field as Mrs. Gummidge and Miss Clark as David Copperfield 
sustained the pathos of the sketch. In the second Dickens 
sketch Miss Kievenaar was wonderfully pathetic as Smike and 
Miss Theresa Hayes was a sincere Nicholas. The love scene 
between the lunatic, played by Miss Foss, and Mrs. MacIntyre 
as Mrs. Nickleby, was side-splitting in its fun. The character- 
izations were delightful. An august keeper, Miss Simpson 
and a dainty Kate, so played by Miss Zura, completed the cast. 

“The Falcon,’ by Tennyson, proved a rare treat to the 
finest taste. The Count Federigo degli Alberighi, taken by 
Miss Slifer, made those present wish to know more of the 
unusual personality behind the work. With a rich, musical 
voice, magnetic manner and real dramatic instinct, she more 
than won her audience. Miss Ellis, as the Lady Giovanna, 
made a beautiful picture and realized the best expectations of 
her friends in her very finished and artistic piece of work. 
Filippo and Elizaba were also most picturesque and vividly 
satisfying as played by Miss Kelly and Miss Williams. They 
rounded out the whole to everyone’s delight. 

“The Romancers,” by Rostrand, “last but not least,’ made 
an exquisite finale to the morning. Miss Jaynes as Sylvette 
was really charming. Miss Righter made a convincing poet- 
ical lover and displayed an ease and abandon highly com- 
mendable. Both the lovers were so spirited and vivacious 
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that all wished that love and youth might be immortal. The 
humor of the difficult roles of Bergammi and Pasquinot as 
admirably played by Miss Carpenter and Miss Jencks was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Miss Dondero as Straforel was a great 
success and completed the triumph of the morning. 

Gout. 


Wednesday Afternoon—Senior Recital. 


On Wednesday afternoon Miss Henrietta McDannel 
opened the Senior Recital program by presenting an adapta- 
tion of “Polly of the Circus,” by Margaret Mayo. Miss Mc- 
Dannel is possessed of a personality of great charm and she 
at once captivated the audience as she proceeded with the 
sweet little story of Polly’s life. The impersonations were 
clear cut and convincing, while the descriptive parts were ren- 
dered with a delightful simplicity. Miss McDannel was 
gowned in white and presented a very pretty picture against 
the background of palms. 

Quite different was the second number, by Miss Ruth 
Whistler, who had chosen the difficult monologue by Robert 
Browning, “Count Grismond.” For this ambitious under- 
taking she proved herself quite the equal. Very stately did 
Miss Whistler look. 

Frank Gamble MacKenna brought the humor of Mark 
Twain in “A $30,000 Bequest.” The character delineations 
were well handled and Mr. MacKenna’s forceful personality 
and rich voice aided in his work. 

Dressed in a pretty gown of white, Miss Lila Stillman 
presented in her own simple way Longfellow’s “Elizabeth.” 
The quaint story was well suited to Miss Stillman’s voice and 
manner and her interpretation was pleasing throughout. 

John Kendrick Bangs in his satire on modern “homes” 
wrote a clever little piece in “The Return of Christmas,” and 
Miss Mildred Page gave an interesting rendition of this little 
sketch. The reader wore an artistic gown of yellow satin. 

Miss Ada Crogman gave as the final number, “A Royal 
Princess,’ by Christina Rosetti. Her musical voice and at- 
tractive presence aided in the reading of this beautiful mono- 


logue. 
E. 
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Wednesday Evening—Post Graduate Play. 


The Post Graduate Play as presented by that class on 
the evening of Wednesday, before a large audience, is one 
which will not soon be forgotten. From beginning to end 
each character held the audience, arousing their imagination 
and interest by their true and vivid picturing. All the charac- 
ters were wonderfully handled. 

All those who know “The Winter’s Tale,” by Shakes- 
peare, can appreciate what strength and of what power is 
in “Leontes,”’ King of Sicilia. Marguerite Chaffee seemed 
to reach the high-water mark in her impersonation and her 
wonderful personality gave a charm to the character. It 
was difficult for a girl to present but it was admirably done. 
The same is true of “Hermonie,” presented by Miss Grace 
Myser. She was so real and natural that the audience were 
made to live the part with her. She was truly a queen. 

‘“Perdita,” as presented by Miss May Ross, and “Florizel,” 
by Miss Grace Reed, were truly portrayed. Miss Ross was 
sweet and charming in her character of a simple girl of six- 
teen, and Miss Grace Reed gave us “the lover’—young and 
full of spirit. Warmth and color permeated her character. 
Both excelled in their work. 

The most dramatic and absorbing work was done by 
Miss Scott as Paulina. Her portrayal was artistic and pro- 
fessional. Miss Lawson was true and sincere as Antigonus. 
Miss Gill was dear and cunning as Mamillius and a country 
coquette as Mopsa. Miss Rowe was good both as Cleomenes 
and Emilia. “Miss Ellis played her double part of Dion and 
a lout, well. Miss Bradstreet made a clever Antolycus, and 
the Old Shepherd, Miss White, and his son, Miss Havener, 
brought many a laugh. The other members of the cast, Miss 
Waggoner as Polixenes, Miss Cottrell at Camillo, Miss Rack- 
ham as Archidamus and Dorcas, Miss Farrar as the Mariner 
and the Jailer, each did her part in helping to make this great 
play a success. The Juniors, Misses Davidson, Fiske, Geiple, 
Hodgdon, Loveland, Powers and Woodbury, were picturesque 
and dramatic in their responses. The entire evening was one 


of intense pleasure. 
E. C. 
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Thursday Morning. 

As the Seniors filed into Chickering Hall the underclass- 
men greeted them with song. The president ascended to the 
platform and in her sincere and sweet manner saluted her 
audience. Her message to the audience was ended with the 
little poem beginning “Did you tackle the trouble that came 
your way?” The great applause showed well that Miss 
Wright has made a great president and is loved by all the 
class as a leader. 

Miss Severy, in ancient language, told the history of the 
class through the school as the prophet told the story of 
the Israelites through the desert. A truly clever bit of writ- 
ing, well rendered, was the history. 

The oration—well, read it for yourselves. President 
Southwick said, “I could say ‘amen’ to every sentence.” 


Class Oration. 
John Adams Taylor. 


We are living in a strange world! It is a world of strug- 
gle, of enigmas, of discouragement, of contradictions, and 
of evil comingled with the good. The spirit of doubt and 
pessimism has not yet passed from earth; men crushed be- 
neath a load of staggering problems often fall victims of 
soul depression. Life becomes not an easy bed of roses, but 
a stern field of battle. It is into such a world that we as 
college students are to enter. 

Should we seek an antidote for the disease of gloom and 
cynicism, we shall find it in the cultivation of a great, loving, 
unerring heart. Men have always placed a premium upon the 
intellect; a high mental attainment has been the goal of 
many; the universities arrange courses that will develop the 
processes of thinking. But in our purely intellectual achieve- 
ments, we are missing much of the real nobility of living. 
The strenuousness of our intellectual age is choking out that 
warmth, sympathy and love which point to the sunshine and 
sweetness of human life. Even many of our common courte- 
sies are degenerating into perfunctory exercises. In the grand 
old days of chivalry was heard the hearty response, “I thank 
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you”; later this was shortened into “Thank you,” and now 
in the busy world of today we more often hear the hasty 
utterance, “Thanks.” One of the missions of the twentieth 
century is to re-cultivate the heart, as well as develop the 
mind. Society, education, business; yes, even religion—are 
all yearning for more of the genuine, wholesome heart element. 


We hear much today about the college man’s attitude 
toward life. True it is that from our ranks are recruited 
many of the chronic fault-finders, disbelievers and pessimists. 
They lack not a mind to diagnose problems, but a heart to 
enjoy the bright, hopeful aspects of life. In their intellectual 
trend, they are often led into an attitude of doubt, and they 
overlook the common blessings and virtues about them. We 
each wish to be a helper to mankind. With what other attitude 
than that of love and cheerfulness can we hope to lift 
struggling souls up into light and sunshine? The old Greek 
writer, Lucian, in one of his dialogues, represents the ancient 
philosophers as being set up at auction in the next world. 
Democritus, the silly, giggling philisopher, and Heroclitus, 
the gloomy, sneering, joyless one, found no bidders at all; 
but the bright, ever-cheerful Socrates readily sold for ten 
talents. Such was the feeling against cynicism among the 
ancients. Those who have in any age given to the world a 
grand philosophy of life have been men of profound optimism. 
Open your Emerson, your Browning, or your Tennyson, and 
there you will find all good things in life warmed by their 
sunshine. 


This optimistic habit leads to a large and joyous concep- 
tion of living. It bids us in the midst of worry, weariness and 
adversity to preserve a cheerful serenity of soul. It brings us 
to feel what Robert Louis Stevenson has termed the real 
liveableness of life. “Life,” he says, “is a thing to be lived, 
not brooded over; the net result of it, as its own problems are 
met, should be joy and confidence, not introspection and fear.” 
To labour smiling, to serve others with laughter and kind 
faces, to endure disappointments unshaken—this is the medi- 
cine which Stevenson would apply to the unrest of the age. 
His was such a mind as could say: 
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“Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woe. No path is wholly rough 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear 
And speak of them to rest the weary ear 
Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 
Of mortal discontent, and grief, and pain.” 


Cultivation of the heart quality not only develops the 
cheerful attitude toward life, but carries us a step higher 
into the acquisition of an implicit faith. We come to realize 
with the poet Wordsworth that there are certain truths which 
we can never gain through any intellectual process, but there 
is imbedded in the soul of man a feeling of faith which can 
transcend all attacks of rationalism. Sounding the depths 
and probing into the mysteries of human existence has been 
the occupation of skeptic philosophers, but serenely accept- 
ing on faith “the divine order of things” has been the course 
of useful men and women. Faith in the integrity of the 
state, in the forces of righteousness, and in the ultimate 
worth of man, is essential to the progress of civilization. 
Charlemagne had faith in the men about him, and thereby 
formed the Mediaeval empire; Bismarck had faith in the 
German peasants, and his monument today is a united Ger- 
many. Abraham Lincoln trusted in the plain, crude Yankee 
of the North, and his victory is immortal. This is the sea- 
son when the farmers are busy with their sowing and plant- 
ing. They cannot prove that there will be a harvest next 
Fall, but they labor with an unquestioned faith in the forces 
of nature. The teachers of this college, to whom we all grant 
the full measure of success, have had great faith in them- 
selves and in the principles of their art. My classmates, as 
we issue forth from the sheltering arms of our Alma Mater, 
let us go with a faith in humanity; faith in our friends, our 
nation, our church, and above all in the plain, everyday 
people about us. Without faith in man, how can there exist 
a faith in God? 

Within the next few weeks thousands of students will 
be graduated from our American colleges and turned into the 
world of action. People will anxiously watch our beginning, 

3 
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particularly our attitude toward problems. We have a load of 
prejudice to overcome. College graduates are often termed the 
idealists, the dreamers, the doctrinaires. Somewhere I have 
seen two drawings representing the humorists’ view of the 
college student in his relation to the world. The first pic- 
tures the Senior in cap and gown, with one hand holding a 
diploma, and the other resting carelessly on a miniature 
globe; a complacent smile is on his face, signifying that he 
had but to ask, and the choicest things of life would be his. 
The other portrays the scene a year later. With face worried 
and haggard, cap gone, gown all bedraggled, he clings like 
grim death, the figure of a pigmy on a rapidly-revolving 
sphere. Satirical though it may seem, it is hardly a true rep- 
resentation of the college man’s career. 

I know that there are those who claim that a college 
training makes one theoretical, and so unfits him for practical 
service. They might as well say that discipline unfits the 
soldier for action, or that training impairs the athlete. Re- 
forms in all ages have been led by educated men. Of the 
fifty-five men who drafted the Federal Constitution, thirty- 
three were college trained. In Europe reforms have always 
emanated from the universities. There are still problems to 
be faced, improvements to be wrought. Where shall the 
responsibility rest if not upon the educated men and women? 
Accountability for the welfare of others is the very birth- 
right of education. 

Here again, then, is the need of the heart quality. Men 
who have labored to better the world have been prompted by 
a great sympathetic heart. David E. Livingstone was true 
to the promptings of his heart when he carried the message 
of light into dark Africa; Frances E. Willard threw a devoted 
heart into the cause of temperance; William FE. Gladstone, 
that grand old man, whose praises are still fresh upon our 
lips, possessed a glowing heart to labor for civic righteous- 
ness. The twentieth century has opened up new avenues 
demanding our interest and support. Graft and corruption 
are calling for heroic fighters, humanitarian movements are 
awaiting our energiges, proclaimers of love and truth are 
needed in the conquest against selfishness—that conquest 
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which is to “dethrone King Avarice and crown King Em. 
manuel.” Who of us would pass by such opportunities? 
What a pathetic figure in the world is that highly edu- 
cated, but heartless person, who with all his magnificent 
abilities withdraws himself from every opportunity for good 
and contents himself in the delights of his own aesthetic 
nature. Such a life has never been turned to the interests of 
humanity; the heart is as dry as the dust in the street. My 
classmates, at the middle of this century, we shall be re- 
flecting over our careers. We shall note, among other things, 
the forces for good which the years have evolved. Joy to 
him who can feel that heart and soul, he has had a part-in 
the evolution of civilization! For us the Golden Age is now! 
Let’s be up and doing with a heart for any fate! 

We are being graduated from a college of special train- 
ing. The majority of us are to make our vocation in the 
speech arts. Where is there a profession that exercises more 
of the heart quality? Those who believe that they can achieve 
greatness in oral expression without the element of love and 
helpfulness, have never breathed the spirit of Emerson Col- 
lege. Dr. Emerson said in one of his lectures before the 
school that helpfulness is the foundation of all power in 
oratory. No one ever became great as an orator who did 
not consecrate his powers to the service of others. Is it 
not significant that Demosthenes, the greatest master of elo- 
quence the world has yet produced, shaped his oratory to 
preserve the liberty of Greece? Cicero began his career by 
pleading cases for others and would accept no remunera- 
tion. Our own Wendell Phillips rose to the heights of 
oratoric greatness because he had a heart set on freeing 
America from human bondage. Turn from the rostrum to 
the stage, and see if some heart-note is not found there as 
well. Listen to the words of Mme. Modjeska, in whose death 
last month the dramatic world lost a rare artist. She says, 
in speaking of her success: “It is the keeping young inside 
us that is the fountain of life. I have kept my ideals; I 
have not lost my faith in humanity; I have not forgot how 
to enjoy and be glad. I cannot play a part at all unless I 
can feel the part. The first essential for a successful actress 
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is a soul; after that a pretty face, a winning voice, an at- 
tractive personality; but soul, first.” 

Emerson College has been one of the foremost institu- 
tions in the interpretation of Shakespeare. To this immortal 
poet and dramatist, we as students are beginning to turn 
for much of our philisophy of life. In his delightful comedy 
of “As You Like It,” with which, my classmates, we are not 
wholly unfamiliar, he has portrayed the powers of the human 
heart. When the play opens, two brothers are at enmity 
with each other. They are made to live in a world filled 
with sublime harmonies, and when the curtain drops upon 
the last act their discords have been changed into music, 
and their venom into sweetness. Love, as the healing balm 
in life, has worked its transforming power. Selfishness was. 
conquered only through love. Evolution of character in 
Oliver proceeds from a change of heart. Three centuries ago, 
William Shakespeare presented that joy, heart attitude toward 
life which today needs a re-birth. Think of the banished 
Duke, who in his serene wisdom of contentment, is able to 
smile away the sting of adversity and “Find tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good 
in everything.”’ A like spirit we admire in Corin, who as a 
plain, common sense shepherd finds joy in the performance 
of his daily toil. Nor can we forget the fidelity of old Adam 
with his “body of forescore, but heart of fourteen.” Then 
Orlando and Rosalind in the midst of banishment preserve 
a placid integrity of soul. No longer subject to the deceits 
and formalities of court life, but breathing in the balmy at- 
mosphere of the Forest of Arden, they indulge in those 
delightful wooing episodes which culminate in the embodi- 
ment of ideal love. The comedy of “As You Like It” means 
to us among other things that Love is the greatest power 
upon earth. | 


My classmates, the time has come for us to go out from 
this familiar hall and leave to others the seats of Senior 
dignity. We go forth with the assurances that Emerson. 
College believes in us, has confidence in our ability and will- 
ingness to serve mankind. May the class of 1909 never 
allow her to have occasion to regret the confidence placed 
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in us. Disappointments, trials and discouragement will con- 
front us; but shall we not possess that greatness of soul to 
meet them serenely and unshaken. Many college students, 
swept on by the doubt and unrest of the age, fall into the 
devouring clutches of pessimism; but let us remember that 
bulwarked against such wretchedness is the cheerful, whole- 
some attitude of mind fixed on the eternal sunshine and 
sweetness of human life. In the rush and turmoil of the busy 
world we are to enter, let us not forget to preserve the heart, 


“for out of it are the issues of life.” 
JOHN ADAMS TAYLOR. 


Miss Carl, the prophetess, told us of a dream under the 
Spirit Tree of Emerson, from which a number of leaves, each 
one representing a classmate, fluttered to the ground and 
told what the next ten years would bring to each. It was 
a pretty conceit and its kindly “hits” were enjoyed by all. 

The poem, too, is before you. Read it, and imagine the 
giver as a sweet, sincere girl, and you may in part receive the 
pleasure which Miss Corbin’s hearers enjoyed. 


CLASS POEM. 


*Tis day, and the lark singeth clear and long 

For joy welleth up till it fills every heart; 

The whole world is bursting with light and with song, 
And the clouds of sorrow and care depart. 


LE 
The birds are poised on the tendrils spray, 
While birds and blossoms their songs attend; 
The earth is released from the winter’s sway 
As if joyous spring should have no end. 


If]. 
The rippling brook as it whirls away 
Carries the life of the field and the flowers; 
Reflecting the light of our glorious day 
It leaps to the fullness of Summer’s hours. 


IV. 
So our hearts leap at the dawn of youth 
And our souls aspire toward that glorious height, 
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When men as the thralls of love and truth 
Contend for success with their utmost might. 


V. 
And now as the day of the strife draws near 
And the king of the morning bid’ us fight, 
We enter the lists with a hearty cheer 
As he from darkness springs into light. 


VI. 
Round all our days some shadows play, 
But a ray of the sun dispells their gloom; 
Our youth is the sun of our rising day 
And the clouds take flight when the heart makes room. 


VAT. 
So we welcome the stress of the coming life, 
For without its toil should our hearts decay; 
The rugged path with its winning strife 
Is the conscious choice of our youth’s bright day! 


—Hllene B. Corbin. 


The “will” of the Class of 1909 as read by the president 
bequeathed to the college an “Alma Mater” composed and 
written by Miss Swartwood. The other bequest was a Post- 
Graduate scholarship of one hundred dollars. 

After singing of the song the class filed out while the 
other members of the school sang a farewell song. The day 
was an eventful one indeed. 


OUR EMERSON. 


Freshmen we came, timid and tame, 
Learning to love and honor thy name— 
Juniors so grand, we take our stand 
Working together, at thy command; 
Seniors so wise, soon realize 

That all is over—broken the ties; 

Then one more year, “Old Guard” is here 
Held by the fame so dear. 


Chorus. 
Hail to our Alma Mater! 
Bless her with heart and hand. 
Where ere our life shall lead us 
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True to our trust we stand. 

Tender and true her memories, 

Of both our work and fun; 

Then let us give three rousing cheers 
For Emerson! 


Purple and gold, we will uphold, 

Our love for thee shall never grow cold; 

And through the years, ’mid smiles and tears, 
Thy name shall help us conquer our fears. 
Hard tasks to do, joys not a few, 

We'll not forget our loves to renew; 

Emerson dear, have not a fear, 

Ever we'll be sincere. 


Thursday Evening. 


On Thursday evening the Alumni Banquet was held at 
“Lhe -Hotel Lenox’ “At the business meeting’ the officers, 
who have served so well, were re-elected. 

After the banquet plans for making Emerson a per- 
manent institution were discussed. The speeches following 
the address of President Southwick were full of active enthu- 
siasm and several pledges were made. 

The meeting served its purpose to “start the ball rolling’ 
and great things were mapped out and committees were ap- 
pointed. From these the Alumni who could not be there 
will hear. Meantime, let us present President Southwick’s 
address: 

THE FUTURE OF EMERSON 

Mr. President, Graduates of Emerson and Guests :—Since 
I last dined with you the retirement of President William J. 
Rolfe, now our beloved President Emeritus, at the ripe age 
of eighty, has created a vacancy. As an eminent educator 
once said in referring to his own promotion, “I have been 
kicked up higher.” And since I dined with you last he 
whom most of those now about this board knew as President, 
and loved as teacher, and leader, and friend, the founder of 
Emerson College, the one in whose name and upon whose 
platform of principles our work is carried on, who has laid 
the foundation of our thinking upon the whole subject of 
oratory and expression, has passed on to his reward. Emer- 
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son College is the heir and conservator of the principles and 
methods of Dr. Emerson, its first president, and it is broader 
and richer, too, because of the sound judgment, sweet spirit 
and ripe scholarship of its second president, Dr. Rolfe. We 
have today in our body of ideas the inheritance and expres- 
sion of all our generous past. 

“It is our privilege and our duty—it is the duty of all 
right-thinking and right-feeling men and women—to pay 
tribute to the achievement of the earlier time, to the men 
who have labored that we might receive, and to acknowledge 
our debts and to hold in affectionate veneration the men of 
vision and the doers whose spirits have quickened our own. 
And, too, it is for us to make clearer and completer what we 
have received, to labor mightily that the vision may not fade, 
that we may not crystalize, that formalism may not follow in- 
spiration. It is for us to realize that truth may be retained 
only as we give it away, and vitalized only as we apply it 
wisely and with high consecration to the needs of the hour." 

And in the soberness that responsibility brings home to 
us I feel that I stand before you tonight as a Trustee. Humbly 
but earnestly I shall discharge that trust as I have eyes to see 
and strength to do. To you who knew Emerson from the 
background of its splendid past, who were partakers of its 
prestige, truths and spirit, I stand in trust to keep that name 
unsullied, those truths undimmed, that spirit potent. To 
those among whom I now labor in the great hours which are 
our own, I am in trust to study the needs of this our time, 


—. that we can grasp and can make or mar for those whom we 


/ are privileged to serve. And especially is it borne in upon 
me that I am a Trustee for those who are to come—that my 

solicitude must be for them, to leave conditions better than 
I found them.) 

My present work, in which I have ever had the encour; 
agement of Dr. Rolfe, the warm co-operation of my asso- 
ciate, Mr. Kenney, and, latterly, the invaluable aid of Dean 
Ross, has been to raise the scholastic standard of Emerson 
College. The premium upon post-graduate study has made 
the course for our most earnest and ambitious students virtu- 
ally a four year course. Since the old days the time given to 
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the more definitely scholastic studies, such as Rhetoric, Liter- 
ature, Psychology, as well as Physical Training, has been 
multiplied by five. High school graduation has been made 
a prerequisite for admission, and every effort has been to 
dignify and broaden the work of expression. 

When we entered upon this course we knew it was com- 
mercially dangerous. It meant inevitably a vast increase in 
expense, and, by restricting admission, it meant inevitably a 
diminution in receipts. As a business policy looking to large 
and early profit it was absurd. But we said: As an educa- 
tional policy it is right—it is the thing to do—and we shall 
go ahead, with help or without. We knew such a policy adopt- 
ed by Emerson College, the leader of all schools of Expression, 
would either raise the standing of schools of oratory and in- 
terpretation in the country by compelling smaller and weaker 
schools to follow our lead, and that we should thus benefit 
the entire profession, or else it would soon put a premium 
upon our own graduates in vastly increasing the demand for 
them by schools and colleges. The latter rather than the 
former result seems to be attained. Before 1901 we had never 
placed more than thirty-four teachers in a single year, and 
we reached that number but once. The tide rose until in 
1906 we placed forty-six teachers, and in the past twelve 
months the number has leaped to sixty-six, and several col- 
leges and universities have credited our work toward the 
securing of their own degrees. 

- These facts tell their own story, and I can say to you 
that Emerson is, and is to be, the hardest institution of its 
kind in the country to get into, the hardest to stay in, and the 
hardest to get out of with a diploma in hand. The standard 
both of admission and of graduation will be kept as high 
as they are today and may become higher. 

But such a policy, however gratifying to the pride of 
graduates who value the high standing, dignity and recogni- 
tion of their Alma Mater, is the reverse of commercially profit- 
able—as far away from the “give as little and grab as much” 
idea as it is possible to be. It is expensive, and without the 
stability that endowment affords it is hazardous. We cannot 
be blind to the fact that under it recruiting is difficult. And we 
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want your influence and active cooperation among the people 
of preparatory schools and among the families of your neigh- 
borhood for the upbuilding of our numbers. If your minds 
_ are upon this and your hearts are in it the result is secure, 
for Emerson College has ever been sustained by the advocacy 
of its alumni. It is more than probable that all of you have 
tonight came to Emerson for just that reason, and the pupils 
of today are there hecause of such advocacy. If you fail in 
your duty to the Alma Mater you cripple her usefulness. It 
is gratifying to have your friends applaud when you unfold 
your standard but it is a little lonesome if you are left to flock 
to it all by yourself. 

~ And you should also disabuse people of the notion—cir- 
culated by the uninformed and the competitive—that Emerson 
is so large that one cannot get personal attention or have a 
chance to make friends. Now I was in Emerson when it was 
small—very small—and I can truthfully say that so far as 
attention from the teachers is concerned the student receives 
now far more than did the pupil of that day, and as for friend- 
ships, he has a wider field to choose from. And never was 
there a time when the poor student had opened for him so 
many opportunities for help.’ 

But if we rejoice in what Emerson has done in all its 
splendid past; if we are proud of its present wide-spread 
recognition by educators and of the attainment of higher 
scholastic standards; and if we all work together earnestly 
to make the membership so large that,its leaders may find it 
' possible to maintain high standards, ave have not yet solved 
the problem of the future of Emerson." 

There is hardly an alumni of any institution of honorable 
standing and proven usefulness who does not view the pass- — 
ing out of existence of his Alma Mater as a catastrophe. It 
is for him more than a regret—it is a sorrow. And if he is in 
the professional field and looks to its diploma, its help and 
influence for his opportunity it is a disaster. 

In 1894 Dr. Emerson and myself bought the old “Boston 
School of Oratory”—a school for some dozen years of honora- 
ble and successful history—and, practically speaking, we 
absorbed it into Emerson College! And I have never met a 
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graduates of that old school—and I have talked with many of 
its graduates—but he was pained if not openly resentful be- 
cause Prof. Moses Treel Brown had sold it and there was left 
for them no Alma Mater. They seemed equally aggrieved at 
Professor Brown who sold, and against Dr. Emerson and 
myself who bought. But it was a private school. Professor 
Brown was an old man, and he was under no contract to con- 
tinue to hold a school when failing health made it unwise. 
But still they felt hurt, almost disgraced because their old 
school was gone. 

‘ Again and again through the years the sentiment has 
come welling up that Emerson College should become a public 
and permanent institution—that its record is too long and too 
fine, its present and its potential usefulness too vast for it to 
be allowed to die, or its life to hang upon the strength or will 
of any one man: Away back twenty years ago this feeling 
found strong expression in a student movement to endow the 
College. At that time and again in the middle nineties small 
sums were raised. But students alone with their slender 
resources could not accomplish this work however great their 
enthusiasm. Their own second thought, or the sobering 
caution of their elders, or the chilling receptions sometimes 
given by the rich whose aid they sought proved fatal to their 
hopes. One wealthy Bostonian, when approached by an 
enthusiastic student said: “This isn’t business. Your propo- 
sition means that if there is any money made you have it; if 
lost I lose it. Your school is a proprietary business—a per- 
sonal enterprise. Doubtless Dr. Emerson is a very fine man, 
but why should I endow a private pocketbook?” © 

Our students themselves felt the force of this. They knew 
that in the earlier days the school was the personal property 
of Dr. Emerson. They admired him as a teacher, loved him 
as a friend, followed him as a leader. They were ready to 
make him presents, to send him on a trip to Europe, to do any- 
thing in any way to testify to their appreciation, their belief 
in him and regard for him. But they knew the school was his, 
that he was not in want, that his affairs prospered. Hence the 
College, while it remained his private business, could not be 
endowed. Nor, even though it prospered, could Dr. Emerson 
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afford nor could he be expected to give up without compensa- 
tion an enterprise that represented twenty years of his life. 
And the difficulty which existed in the days of Dr. Emerson, 
for whose sake the students and graduates would have en- 
dowed the College if they would do it for any man’s sake, 
exists today. And it will exist so long as Emerson remains 
a private property.!’ But while it remains unendowed its future 
state, its very existence is unassured.” 

The present owners of Emerson College want it to be a 
public and permanent institution. They will gladly renounce 
all private holdings and turn it over to a Board of Trustees 
-on such conditions as those Trustees shall consider equitable. 
And, having turned it over, the present owners will withdraw 
from it or continue to work for it as those Trustees shall 
decide. They would, of course, want to work for the College 
for they love it and they understand its problems and they are 
probably as well able to meet them as any men who can be 
found today. But they will not always be equally able, and if 
they retain the College while their strength lasts and then sell 
it as did Dr. Emerson, or Prof. Brown sold his school, what 
assurance would our alumni have that its name, its essential 
genius and principles would be perpetuated? What assurance 
would they have that it would even live at all?” But I merely 
meant to say that, while it would be our wish to still serve 
the College into which we have been putting the best years 
of our lives, it would not be our thought to hamper in any 
way the judgment of the Trustees as to what is best for the 
institution. Wealthy men who have been approached and who 
have shown interest have asked what Emerson’s Alumni done? 
They naturally look to us as graduates to take the lead. And 
as it is rather common nowadays for givers to tend toward 
the “dollar for dollar’ form of benefaction, such men wish to 
see that an institution is not disposed to lean too heavily upon 
them, but that those who are, or ought to be, most interested 
are doing their full share. 

Well, our present student body has made a recent move, 
as most of you are aware. They have formed a Student 
League, one of the objects of which is to secure endowment. 
They have now collected some $800. It is in the hands of a 
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permanent Board of Trustees for Endowment Funds, a board 
consisted of public-spirited and prominent men who have no 
business interests in Emerson College. These gentlemen are 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, President Gardiner* of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, Dr. William J. 
Rolfe, President Emeritus of Emerson College, Dr. Eben 
Charlton Black of the Boston University, and Charles D. Bur- 
rage, Esq., of Boston. This board may be enlarged and 
Alumni representatives added if it seems desirable. 


To those now responsible for Emerson College it seems 
that the time has come when, through the securing of ade- 
quate endowment, it may cease to be a private holding, be- 
come assured of perpetuity, placed in the hands of Trustees 
and established on a foundation like that of Harvard, Welles- 
ley, Cornell or Boston University.’ The College is in a pros-— 
perous condition, the student body at a higher level than 
ever before because of advanced requirements for entrance and 
graduation, and her position recognized by the increased de- 
mand for her graduates and the crediting of her work in other 
colleges. “And she has a large, strong, loyal body of grad- 
uates. The time is ripe fora movement for endowment. And, 
mark my words, easily and quickly can sufficient endowment 
be secured if all who believe in Emerson and have received 
good from it will contribute a small sum to that end.” 


Besides sending students to Emerson—and this is much 
—what have her old students and graduates done for her? 
Except in the case of Miss Lydia E. Phoenix, who has pro- 
vided a permanent scholarship, and Miss Alice White De Vol, 
who gave her library and an annual maintenance fee, they 
have nothing whatever. While it was, and while it is, a 
private school, they could hardly be expected to do more, and 
nothing more has ever been asked of them.’ 

But the alumni of endowment institutions send. students 
to their Alma Mater as a matter of course. But they do 
not feel that their duty ends with this. It is the alumni who 
establish chairs, erect buildings, bequeath collections, equip 
laboratories, establish scholarships, assess themselves in vari- 


* Deceased. 
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ous ways to provide maintenance funds. Why do they do this? 
Because they know that in training, in influence, the develon- 
ment of character, the awakening of ideals, the establishinent 
of personal relationships that have filled all later living with 
their perfume, the Alma Mater has done for them far more 
than they have paid for their tuition.' 

What has Emerson done for you? Your own hearts 
give answer—your own memories awake. The existence of 
this very association is one of the answers. What did you 
ever pay to the Alma Mater? Never more than $150 per 
year, your diploma fee and a minute matriculation fee—noth- 
ing else. Was ever so much offered for so little? Where are 
the library taxes, the laboratory taxes, the athletic taxes, the 
hundred and one extras which the student finds awaiting him 
in every other school of which I have knowledge?) Remem- 
ber that Emerson has no endowment and no scholarships, but 
if you were poor did she find work for you to do or give 
you time on your tuition, or perhaps carry you through with- 
out money and without price? If she did not do it for you 
individually she did it for a score or more who were in Col- 
lege with you, and you were, knowing to the fact, and she is 
doing the same thing today.’ 

Would you expect Harvard, Cornell, Radcliffe, Vassar, 
to find you employment after graduation, or would you know 
that the university had done its full duty by you in the train- 
ing it had given and that it is for you to make your own pro- 
fessional start and to guide your own course in life? Emer- 
son placed a score of graduates a twelve-month, then two 
score and now three score. How much has she charged or 
accepted for such service? Never a single penny. Agencies 
require five per cent. on each first year salary. ‘Had Emerson 
taken an agency fee from each student placed by her through 
the years of her history she would have received almost 
enough to endow the College. Would it be expecting too 
much of graduates that they should do as well by their Alma 
Mater when she starts them in their work as by one of the 
various agencies to whom they pay $25 on a $500 salary or 
$50 on a salary of $1,000? Harvard receives $100,000 a year 
from a class twenty-five years out of college. Oberlin has a 
pledge of so much a year from its graduates. 
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How long would it take to raise an adequate endowment 
of $100,000 if our Alumni as a whole made a yearly move- 
ment? Well, think whether you would be one to give $100 
by Jan. 1, 1911—fifteen months hence—if there were by that 
time pledges from 999 other graduates and friends to give 
the same amount? If you could not see your way clear to 
give $100 could you agree to give or raise $50 or even $25? 
What would happen? We have about 1,400 graduates, prob- 
ably 1,000 of whom could be located and appealed to. Includ- 
ing these are some 5,000 old students, many of whom are as 
keenly interested in the College as are the graduates. Now 
if 500 people gave $100 each we would have $50,000; if 1,000 
more gave $50 each we would have another $50,000, and 
Emerson with $100,000 endowment would be firmly and finally 
on its feet forever!’ Many rich men have professed interest. 
If our Alumni show themselves in earnest help will come from 
beyond their ranks. I have not a shadow of a doubt that if 
our Alumni were pledged to raise $100,000 by Jan. I, I9QII, 
another $100,000 would be available from without. A college 
on a firm foundation gets scholarships, bequests, special gifts 
and legacies readily and rapidly, as you all know. 

Once endowed we shall have reason for incorporating that 
present post-graduate course—that fourth year—into the reg- 
ular course. And then we can go to the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts for permission to confer degrees, not merely de- 
gress in oratory, but the degree Litt. B—Bachelor of Letters. 
And this would be available, not merely for the students of 
the future, but our old graduates could come back and by 
adding to their work get this literary degree from their Alma 
Mater. The tide is at the flood. 

My toast is: “Emerson College—a Permanent Institu- 
tion!” 

Friday Morning. 

Rev. Allen A. Stockdale gave the opening prayer on 
Commencement morning. 

President Southwick then announced the award of schol- 
arships. The Phi Mu Gamma scholarship was given to Miss 
Anna Mann, a student of great worth. The Proctor Scholar- 
ship, which is granted according to rank in scholarship, was 
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given to Miss Aline Hayes, second in honor as Miss Mary 
Slifer, who leads the class in standing, will not return for 
post-graduate work. The Senior Scholarship was given to 
that one who had obtained the highest average for the three 
years’ work, Miss Luella Cook. 

Dr. Eben Charlton Black then delivered in a dignified, 
simple manner, which all the Emerson students love so well, 
the Commencement address, a report of which follows: 

In the epistle to his friend Messinas, Horace said, “Who 
would not, if he could obtain the palm without the dust?” This 
Dr. Black made the key-note of his address. 

Commencement is the beginning of life work, and from 
this starting place one can get a glimpse of what constitutes 
the real tragedy in life. This is not suicide, death or disease, 
but the failure of the individual to take infinite pains, not to 
know the dust, which preceeds the victory. 

What you really work for, that you value. And it is 
most necessary that the ends which you desire to accomplish, 
the goal for which you aim, should be worthy. Carlyle speaks 
of the “sincerities” of life, which means living out of great 
depth of being. It is here that we see the significance of the 
statement, “All art is absolutely sincere.” All great litera- 
ture and art is upon the background of the eternities and 
there is no such thing as art without sincerity. 

The dictum of the old monk, “Work is worship,” ap- 
plies to the student of expression. Work becomes sacred 
when one is willing to go through the dust to receive the 
palm. Such a student will be characterized by simplicity. 
That is, non-essentials to work and welfare will be dropped. 
Through struggle, one comes to the realization of the needs 
and requirements of others. Kindly appreciation of the pecu- 
liarities of those inferior to you marks the way to victory. 

Reverence to that which is above you and reverence to 
that which is beneath you, gives true power in life. Great 
men have always been characterized by this broad sympathy. 
How few can look at the superiority of others. “The palm 
without the dust’ means patience. You can’t get impatient 
with the dust. Patience is not sitting down and waiting un- 
til the dust is laid, it is perseverance in its most active form. 
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The power to stick to the job until it is finished is patience. 
It is enduring that which will carry you through difficult 
places and will finally lead, from the dust to the palm. 

After the address the diplomas were awarded as fol- 
lows, and the morning and the week closed with an informal 
reception: 


Professional and Teacher’s Diploma 


Bessie Beales 

Eulalie Bradstreet 

Jennie Frances Cattrell 
Mary Margaret Chalice 
Mary Isabel Ellis 

Flora Annie Farrar 

Anna Catherine Gill 
Ethelind Beatrice Havener 
Marion C. Johnson 
Gertrude Maude Lawson 


Grace Elmira Myser 
Henrietta Rackham 
Grace Sammis Reed 
May Ross 

Dora May Rowe 

Laura Mildred Scott 
Eva Lillian Waggoner 
Elizabeth Christie White 
Laura Howard Williams 


Diploma of Graduation 


Rena Austin 
Helen Mary Bean 
Ruth Louise Blodgett 
Nettie Virginia Bowlus 
Blanch Edith Boyden 
Catherine Elizabeth Carl 
Bertha Eleanor Carpenter 
Mildred Lydia Clark 
Elizabeth Shaw Colwell 
Luella Victoria Cook 
Ellene Blodgett Corbin 
Ada Crogman 
Florence May Curtis 
Helen Irene Curtis 
Florance Esther Dondero 
Minnie Area Farron 
Amy Adelaide Fisher 
Mildred Pearl Forbes 
Elizabeth Foss 
Jean Fowler 
Martha F. Fowlkes 
Ellen Atwater Goodey 
Katherine Elizabeth Griffin 
4 


Nannie Camilla Lease 
Henrietta Sybilla McDannel 
Lizzie Annette MacIntyre 
Frank Gamble MacKenna 
Myrtie Marcella Maguire 
M. Louise Maloney 

Anna Mann 

Marcella Jane Martin 


- Josephine Maxwell 


Bertha Leona Muzzy 
Mildred French Page 
Minnie-Reese Richardson 
Lillian Righter 
Marguerite Grace Robinson 
Mary Eleanor Rogers 
Enid May Severy 
Marietta Tessa Simpson 
Jessie Winnifred Sinclear 
Mary Rebecca Slifer 

Lena Madge Smith 

Lila Belle Stillman 

Ethel Rebecca Swartwood 
John Adams Taylor 
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Mary Christina Hall 
Ruth Ethel Harter 
Aline Hayes 

Theresa B. Hayes 
Maude Malinda Heusch 
Nannie Hicks. 

Ethelyn Flora Holland 


Leona Marguerite Jaynes © 


Mabel Victoria Jencks 
Alice Frances Kievenaar 
Rhea Nell Kimberly 
Grace M Lane 


Clara Elsie Thomas 
Mary Clare Thomas 
Robbie P. Wakefield 
Essie Leonore Warner 
Urma Marie Webster 
Nannie Marguerite Wellborn 
Ruth Merle Whistler 
Maude Jessie Williams 
Amy Glen Witter 
Berenice Ella Wright 
Rosella Zura 


The entire week was a great success. A great deal of 
thanks and credit is due to the able assistance of the mem- 
bers of the faculty, who though unseen and in the back- 
ground, managed and guided the efforts of the students. 
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EDITORIALS. 
Frontis- It is not from a sense of vanity that we give to 
piece. you our photograph. It is because you are our 


friends, because you have helped us, that we wish to leave 
with you before we go, a remembrance of those who through 
the Magazine have attempted to tell you of Emerson. In 
the front row, left to right, are Miss Bertha Fiske ’10, Miss 
Mary Isabel Ellis ’08, College News Editor, Miss Mary 
Rebecca Slifer ’09, Editor-in-Chief, Miss Robbie Wakefield ’og, 
back row, Miss Frances Speakman ’11, Mr. N. E. Rieed ’Io, 
Business Manager, Miss Elizabeth White ’o8. 


Our We wish to introduce to our readers those who 
Successors. will have charge of next year’s Magazine. Mr. 
Rieed will continue as Business Manager, Miss Myrtie Ma- 
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guire will act as Editor-in-Chief, and Miss Estelle Henry will 
be College News-Editor.’ The other representatives are an- 
nounced under other heads. 


The Year “The Emersonian” is a production of great merit. 
Book. Much credit is there for Miss Whistler and Mr. 
Taylor and their splendid board. Do not fail to read the 
Year Book. 


Our“Swan And now—just a word of farewell—there is not 
Song.” room for much on account of the large number. 
But we do want to tell you that where we have failed, it 
has been not through lack of earnestness, that where we have 
succeeded it has been because of the inspiration of our read- 
ers. Now do help to improve the magazine by your contribn- 
tions in money and in words, and inspire the incoming board 
that the new volume may be the best of all. A happy sum- 
mer to you all, and as Tiny Tim has taught us to say, “God 
bless everyone!” 
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Alumni Department. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


708. Mae Suter writes: “Better late than never. Enclosed 

find one dollar to pay my subscription to the Magazine. 
I just cannot tell you how much I have enjoyed every num- 
ber of the Magazine. I read it from cover to cover, but the 
first thing I turn to is the Alumni Department—then I turn 
to the P. G. Class. How happy they all must be in their 
work.” 

The Emerson College Club of New York City held its 
March meeting in Studio 134, Carnegie Hall, on the evening 
of the thirteenth. A large number of members and guests 
were present, and after the business meeting listened to an 
exceptionally fine presentation of the following Kipling pro- 
gram: 

Song, “The Gypsey Trail,” Mr. Bert Foules 
Paper, “Kipling’s Style,” Mrs. Rheinfelder 
Reading, “The Ballad of the East and West,” 
Mrs. Ethel Hornick Walker 
Song, “On the Road to Mandalay,” Mr. Condit 
Reading from “The Light That Failed,” 
Mrs. Grace Burt Homan 
Reading from “His Majesty the King” (Encore “L’Envoi’’) 
Miss Anna McIntyre 
Song, “Danny Deever,” Mr. Condit 
Accompanist, Mrs. Sara Handy McClintock. 

On March 2nd the Emerson College Club was enter- 
tained at the home of Mrs. Marmein of the class of ’06, 19 
Burroughs street, Jamaica Plain. The discussion of Brown- 
ing was continued. Miss Anna Remick read a paper which 
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was most enjoyable. Mrs. Marmein gave a brief talk on 
Browning and read “My Star” and “Shelly.” The social hour 
was an important feature of the occasion. 
’°98 «Dr. Walter B. Swift and wife, Dr. Edith Hale Swiit, 
have just received a call to the medical staff of the Jackson 
Sanatorium (two hundred patients). Dr. Swift 1s now in Ber- 
lin pursuing his specialty of nervous diseases as assistant to 
Prof. Oppenheim, one of Germany’s foremost nerve specialists 
and Dr. Edith is completing her specialty of children’s diseases 
as assistant to Prof. Fin Kelstein, Berlin’s famous Pedialrist. 

Alexander Sight, is commanding considerable attention 
just at present, from New York audiences, by his splendid 
presentations of his company in Hamlet, Macbeth, and the 
other great Shakesperian tragedies. 

A most interesting letter was received from Annie Morse, 
telling of her work during the past year, and of her play 
which was given by the Wyoming Seminary and proved a 
great success. | 

It is only the lack of space which prevents us from print- 
ing the splendid article written by Leila Richardson Legg, in | 
the Macon, Ga., paper on “Religion, in Shakespeare and in 
all true art.” One that especially stands out in which she says 
“T think it as much a Christian mission to assist in elevating 
the tastes of mankind, as any other Christian work.” We 
most sincerely agree with Mrs. Legg. 

Estelle Cook and Nellie Woodbury are enjoying great 
praise and congratulations in Man Kato, Minn., where a col- 
lege play entitled “The Hero of the Gridiron,” written by 
Miss Cook and coached by Miss Woodbury was presented 
at the Man Kato Theatre by the Normal School students. 

“One hesitates to analyze the work of Miss Grace Cham- 
berlain—it is marvelous, the perfection of cultivated art”, 
writes the Providence Evening News in speaking of Grace 
Chamberlain’s work. Emerson is proud indeed of her former 
student. 

NEW YORK CLUB. 


The annual banquet of the Emerson College of New York, 
held Saturday evening, April twenty-fourth, at Hotel Brevoot, 
was one of the most enjoyable in the history of the club. 
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After an hour spent in greetings and conversation, the 
guests were seated at the banquet hall. W. Palmer Smith, 
president of the club, was toast-master, and introduced each 
speaker with appropriate and witty remarks. 

Henry L. Southwick, president of Emerson College, in a 
graphic manner described the college in the old days, and its 
rapid growth until it stands today at the head of all similar 
institutions, with enlarged curriculum, lengthened terms, and 
higher standard of admission; yet carrying on its work with 
the same spirit, and under the same principles of philosophy 
set forth by its beloved founder, Dr. Charles Wesley Emerson, 
who has within the year passed to his reward. The permanence 
of this college, so dear to the heart of every alumnus, can be 
made certain only by making it an endowed institution, and 
President Southwick announced the good news that plans to 
secure that end were on foot, and several thousand dollars 
already pledged. 

Cordial greetings to the New York Club from its sister 
Club at Hartford were presented by Mrs. Clare Plummer 
Dresser. 

“Expression for Interpretation’s Sake’ was the subject on 
which Mr. Francis H. Carmody spoke with such force and 
wisdom that it deserves.a fuller report than our space will per- 
mit. He reminded his hearers that a double process is going 
on within each person, a gathering in of ideas, and a giving 
out, not of the same like a Victor talking machine, but of 
others stamped with our own individuality, like the grain 
which goes into the mill and comes out flour.. 

Mrs. Edith Ellis Baker the well-known play-wright, spoke 
eloquently on “The Drama’. She assured her hearers that 
she was thoroughly in sympathy with that branch of the dra- 
matic art which they represented. The requirements of schools 
of oratory are most difficult, and only the choicest and finest 
Spirits come from them, those who have a love of the art itself, 
and who instead of the stage with its chance for a rapid fame, 
chose oratory with its smaller remuneration and lesser fame 
yet with hundreds of opportunities for uplifting and cheering 
those with whom they come in contact. 

Mr. Richard A. Purdy prefaced his remarks on “The 
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Mantle of Tragedy” with the story of the answer given by 
Garrick to the actor doubtful if he had chosen his part wisely, 
“By all means I would appear in tragedy for playing comedy 
is serious business.” 

Those who were present at the banquget were: 
Henry Lawrence Southwick, Clare Plummer Dresser, Edith 
Ellis Baker, Richard A. Purdy, Clara T. Purdy, Ethel Hornick 
Walker, Francis X. Carmody, Charlotte Kirk Carmody, Luella 
Phillips Pierce, Dr. Willard I. Pierce, Gerta Colby Donelly, 
Frances McConville Nally, Daniel B. Nally, Grace Bronson 
Purdy, Dr. Sylvanus Purdy, Mrs. Sylvanus Purdy, Olive Pal- 
mer Hanson, H. R. Hanson, Grace Burt Homan, William F. 
Homan, Blanche Carter Noyes, Mr. Noyes, Sara Handy Mc- 
Clintock, Dr. McClintock, May Comstock, Frederick H. Cox, 
Bertha L. Colburn, Sulphie Walton Thompson, Alida Waite 
Brooks, Lyda J. Low, Caroline M. Paige, Edith M. Whitmore, 
Cecile Leonard, W. Palmer Smith, Anna R. McIntyre, Mr. 
Townsend, Leslie Thompson, Brayton Byron, Lottie E. 
Grainger, Grace Dell Davis, Grace Correll, Miss Richardson, 
Miss Grant, Nattie Spencer Wiggin. 

The Emerson College Club was entertained at its last 
meeting most royally at the home of Mrs. Howes of Brookline. 
The first part of the evening was devoted to the business inter- 
ests of the Club. Officers for the coming year were chosen. 

A delightful musical program was given, consisting of 
vocal and piano solos and trios for violin, ’cello and piano, 
contributed by Mrs. Patten and her daughters, Nathalie and 
Marjory. Refreshments were served and at a late hour the 
Club adjourned. The meeting was one of the most enjoyable 
of the season and we thank Mrs. Howes for her splendid 
hospitality. 

A Letter. 
Capiz, Capiz P. I. 
February 19, 1909. 
Dear Editor :— | 

One year ago I was with you in our beloved Emerson, 
happy in accumulating more material, seeking out new truths, 
and adding more to my little store of experience. I was pre- 
paring myself for what? I little knew, and my consciousness 
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of insufficiency warned me to gain more. Some hidden voice 
told me that some day I would find practical use for every new 
thought and ideal that I might lay up in store. More. than 
that, in the day when I should need these truths, I might be 
so many miles away that I could not return then to find them. 
True enough, time has made good those threats. Today I find 
myself in the Philippines ten thousand miles from our Boston. 

This country may seem to many to be about as far re- 
moved from the ideals of Bostonians as it is miles distant. 
But not so. It has been a genuine surprise to me. In fact, 
since we left the states in November, there have been more 
genuine demands made upon my ability, more calls for 
the best that is in me, than during any like stay in the States. 
In other words, I have had to work hard to make good. 
I find American residents here so accustomed to the very best, 
-and whose ideals are so high, that they demand only the true 
and good, and, in truth, they will receive nothing less. I have 
learned that in mingling with a native people of little knowl- 
edge and experience we Americans, who really do have ideals, 
are led only the more strongly to strive to realize them, 
through sheer contrast of environment. 

I do not wish, however, to give a false impression concern- 
ing the Filipinos. They are not ignorant, neither are they alto- 
gether lacking in a true conception of worth. Inasmuch as 
they have been kept down as the under man so long under 
the old regime, I marvel that they possess any artistic feeling 
whatever. They are, indeed, essentially an artistic people. 
Their handiwork in many instances is very crude, but as they 
have American ideas constantly set before them, they are 
improving very perceptibly. The girls embroider most 
beautifully: they do, in fact, such work as one seldom sees in 
the States. They also paint very well. The boys draw and — 
crayon remarkably well. They make their own mechanical 
drawings and then construct from them many objects of much 
practical utility. Both boys and girls are very apt in music 
and oratory. 

It has been proved here more forcibly than ever before 
that the first essential to good oratory is naturalness. These 
sons and daughters of the soil have lived so close to nature 
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that they know nothing of artificiality. They eat, sleep, talk, 
and live according to the first impulse. There is no attempt 
to make an impression, for there is no cause. All they need 
to do in this land is to talk in the way in which they may best 
be understood, and to act only as much as will more adequate- 
ly express their thoughts. They are taught from childhood 
to assume all the responsibility possible for their years. So 
when they appear on the stage to speak or to act a part in a 
play, they easily take this responsibility, and they retain the 
same naturalness as characterizes their lives. 

A tiny tot of four years will act a part with no fear and 
almost entire confidence. This simplicity makes them much 
to be admired. It teaches us all a lesson, so hard to be learned 
by the self-conscious American, that first of all we must be 
natural. 

So far this is very good. With this too easy natural man- 
ner there accompanies a fault, which must be overcome, before 
the Filipino will ever shine as actor or orator. He lacks the 
feeling of insufficiency, which will necessarily inspire him to 
his very best endeavor. He is so free from self-consciousness 
and consequent fear, that he becomes over-confident. He is 
so sure that he can do it, that he does not put forth the effort 
necessary to make it his best work. There are not that fear 
and uncertainty, which make us Americans strive to our 
utmost, with deep research and hard practice, to do the thing 
in the very best way possible. The anxiety and, at the very 
last, the heart-throb, that the American feels, give him the 
strength and the determination to do the very best of his 
ability. 

Not so with the Filipino. He is ready at any moment, 
with little or no preparation, to arise and speak. No matter 
in what manner it is spoken, he thinks that he has spoken well, 
because he was confident that he could. When he can be 
taught to add soulfulness to his naturalness, he will then be 
master of an art, that will be of great value to him in his 
future career. Oratory is one of the greatest means for arous- 
ing patriotism—one of the things sadly lacking in this country 
at the present time. 

There is an additional difficulty. The moment the Filipino 
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begins to try hard to accomplish a little more than his natural- 
ness will Go, he becomes stilted and mechanical. If an idea is 
set before him, he attempts to imitate. Immediately he looses 
all simplicity, and becomes a ranter. The cause of-this fault 
is obvious. Suggestions are imported to him too much along 
the line of the form, and not enough along that of the thought. 
There is only one method that will really develop his talent, 
and that is to teach him to develop his ideas and imagination, 
and thus to give him the impetus from within. 

Essentially, then, the Filipino has the requirements of an 
orator. If there were teachers, who would study his needs, 
and direct him in the right way, there is no reason why he 
should not perfect himself as rapidly in this noble art as in 
ather things where he is demonstrating such possibilities. 

To my knowledge, I am the only graduate of Emerson 
here in the Islands. I have been called upon on many occa- 
sions to read or to advise concerning an entertainment. My 
husband’s office as superintendent of public instruction brings 
me into contact with people who desire this kind of work 
very largely. On no occasion have I read or offered any kind 
of service, which has not been amply repaid by their delight 
at having a representative of the Emerson school here in the 
Philippines. Although so far from home, the merits of the 
School have reached these shores. I am trying to make my 
influence count as much as possibble. I think, in fact, if 
there were a few more representatives, we could create such a 
spirit as would enable us to have a real branch office out here 
in Manila. 

The more I go about in the world, the more people I meet, 
the more trying the occasion, the more I appreciate my train- 
ing while in Emerson. No other study can give one the great 
command of his powers as the study of oratory. If the student 
never cares to read, or make any active use of his art, never- 
theless it brings a development, which makes him an individ- 
ual, and calls attention to him as a person of authority. 

I have never realized so much as now what great good 
may be obtained from travel and experience in a foreign coun- 
try. It so enlarges our own little world that we look upon 
life from a different viewpoint. We have more sympathy 
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with men, we seem better to understand motives, and we are 
much less apt to judge. It seems to me that if largeness ot 
life and sympathies means anything, it means much to the 
reader and interpreter. Certainly, to interpret characters, we 
must first know them. One difficulty under which interpreters 
have always suffered has been the lack of knowledge and 
wider experience to be gained by travel. So I have come to 
give my experience greater value, and am trying to make the 
best of my opportunities. 

I wish for Emerson a very happy and prosperous year. 
My thoughts are ever with you, even if I am far distant from 
you. I hope some day to meet you all again in our dear old 
Alma Mater. 

Very sincerely, 


MANETELLE GERMONDE WALK. 


A FINAL WORD. 


With the appearance of the present number of the Maga- 
zine our books for volume seventeen close. .Any success it 
may have had—whether from a literary standpoint or financial 
—is attributed largely to the support of the Alumni. We take 
this opportunity, therefore, to thank the Alumni for their 
patronage and to ask for its continuation next year. 

Next year’s Magazine, since it is to be controlled by the 
present management, will be published along the same general 
lines as in the past, with such changes as may seem beneficial. 
In order to influence these changes by the best ideas, the fol- 
lowing offer is made: For any criticism that will eliminate a 
fault of the Magazine or add to it a merit; or for a suitable 
cover design; or for four drawings appropriate to the four main 
departments of the Magazine;—for any one of these, if it is 
adopted, the Magazine will be sent free of charge for one year. 
Help to make volume eighteen the best of all. 


Respectfully, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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